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Propriety of the term phyſician, ib. and note a, vii. 
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HterockArEs was ſo, viii. 

In what ſenſe he leparated _ from Philo- 
ſophy, viii, note 3. 1 $1 THEN 

Two beautiful paſſages from his ridings 6h © 
this ſubject, ix. nge [te th 

The left well illustrated by a Sonaten from 
Frederic Hoffman, x. note. 
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He wrote to prove that a phyſician ſhould be ' 
philoſopher, xi. note a. i 

Fine paſſage of Sir George Baker to the ſame 
purpoſe, xii. note. 

Ox 1Bas1vs one of the beſt ſcholars of his: age, xi. 

80 were Eribs, AnEraus, and PAurus 4 
EcixEgT 4, X11. 6 

Cxls us wrote on many ſubjects beſides medi- 

cine, ib. 

AvICENNA an univerſal 8 iii. 

AvERROEs attached to philoſophy, ib. 

RHAZES and ABDOLLATIPH, ib. 

Phyſicians leſs. affected by the darkneſs of the 
middle ages than others, ib. 

Learned modern phyſicians BotRHA AVE, — — 
LER, Horr Max, Wen DRINALDs and 
--GreGoRY, xiv. ' | 

Hallers wonderful exertions, iy. note . 

All cannot arrive at ſuch attainments, xv. note. 

But all may endeavour to imitate them, ib. 

At leaft all ſhould, as Mr. Locke adviſes, lay a 

foundation in general knowledge, and then 

limit their reſearches. So thought Hippocrates, ib. 

Many living phyſicians ane * their 
learning, xiv. 
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We 10Ns on the literature of the Primi- 
tive Chriſtian Writers, being an attempt to 
vindicate them from a charge of M. Rouſſeau 
und Mr. Gibbori—that they tiere enemies 20 
philoſophy and human learning, 1 51. 
Account of M. Rouſſeau's prize memoir, in 
wich he attempts to prove, that the cultiva- 
© *tion of literature is hoſtile to morals; 1-4 · 
- Biſhop of London's n on ann 2. 
note a. 
Account of ere to Rouſſciu, arid of other 
theories on the ſame ſubject, 2. note .f 
| Rouſſeau contends that the Primitive Chriſt 
Writers are of his opinion, 4. | 
Mr. Gibbon ſays, they deſpiſed. all mani 
that was nofWſcful to ſalvation, 5. . 
Opinion of the Fathers on this :ſubje& more 
important than may be at firſt imagined;. 5. 
Rouſſeau's opinion intended to be revived, with 
| ſome cautions to the ſuppoſed writer, 7. note a. 
Why no encomiums on literature in the L Apoſ- : 
0 tolical Fathers, 7. ns 71 | 
Of ST. CLemznT of Rome, 9. 
Of Sr: Por veARr, 9. b 
Moſheim's opinion on the dm of. the 
5 n Fathers, . note 2. — 
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Mr. Brucker's labours to prove that the firſt 
_ Chriſtians were not/philoſophers, unneceflary 
AA new hiſtory * 
uam Smith's deſigns in chis way, 11. 8 
Of: Jus ri MazTyYR, 11— 17. 5 
Fine definition of true n St. Cle- 
ment, 13.1 abs xe 
Df . FH "if _ 
- Whatkind'of philoſophy that was which St. Paut 3 
eenſured, 18.—1 Cor. viii. 1. explained, 20. 
Account of the ſchooll, or * of the 
ancient Chriſtians, 23. 
And of their LIRRAIESs, $9226 15 27 
| That of Jerufalem'/founded' . 24. 
Memains of the on; nne 
Pamphilus, ſtill exiſting, 25. 
Of Alexander and Pamphilus, 46 
Of ST. CLEMENT of Alexandzia, 28,” 
Of PERTULLIAN, g0=—57,. © 5 
The Montanifſts, a ſect of 1 — | 
held exattiy the fame opinions that Mr. Gib- 
boom attributes to all the Fathers, 32. note a. 
- 'Reaſons why the firſt Chriſtians were ſo ſevere 
in their remarks on the. philoſophers 143; 
- Firſt, becauſe their actions did not correſpond 
with their words; r, ee df virtue, but 
did notipraftiſe it, 38 40. E incal 
8 eee OP wbopi- 
AInions they believed, and thus betrayed truth 
— of propagating it, 4056. Con- 
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Canjeural criticiſa-defended, ab · note .. 
In Nhat mipgs we onght 40 ,conferm gp com> 3 
men guſta, and in what dre 3p;he Aal: 
—the boundayigs 2 right and wrong often. = 
_ 4im—Dr Watts "rigid morals—telaxed 
works ef dne Spaniſh Jeſuits—Eſcobar's | 
. ſtrange ſyſtem of jeſuitical morality—import- 
ance gf ;Rexglation in ſettling our doubts on 
5 | theſe heads—mioral leſſons to be learned f from 
"the difficulry of diſtinguiſhing richt 3 
Wong, . ote g. 41 4. 
All men ſhould. publicly, pro fes theſe opinions 
in matters of importance Which they BY 
vately hold to be true, note a. 4 - — 
Fi ine Adgreſs, of Lactantius to Cicero, oh. his | 
con from the people 1 truths which he 
_ ought to have publiſhed to them, 49=—54s: 
This contraty [Ciceto' 8 WF Fine n. 
note a. gl. 
Cenſurxe of Vincentius 11 57 wo. „ 
Of Sr. CxrxiAx, note b. 57. 
Of OxiGen, 5864. a 
His excellent refutation of Cellus, 58. 
His vaſt learning and numerous works, 62. 
Moſheim' s elegant character of him, 64. note b, 
Of LactaxcTivs, 16, and 65—b8. . 
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The philoſophers admitted the ſame neceſſity. 
1 Dr. Middleton allows that reaſon is an inſuffi- 
=, _ cient guide —no human teacher had autho- 
__ rity enough, note 3. b65—b8. | 
FR. The Fathers did not think that men had ac- 5 
- © quired religious knowledge by the efforts of . 
tteir own reaſon, 68. : 
Ys firft man muſt have hoon Uivinely . 
ſtructed, 69. # 
Dr. Reid's curious obſervation, that infancy is 
ſpent in acquiring habits of ſenſation, n. 4. 69. 
Of CxxIIL of Jeruſalem, 0—7 5. 
Col. ii; 8, explained, 70. | 
Cyril's opinion of phyſic, 72. 
Curious argument of Cyril for the probability « 
Of a future life, 73, 
Of Sr. BasiL, 75—92. 
Abſtract of his Homily on Mer to be 
derived from profane learning, 7 5—92. 
| Fine fimiles of St. ww 17s 78. 81. * 85. 
38. 91. "AL 
He furniſhes an anſwer to Omar's apology for 
burning the Alexandrian library, 78. note a, 
His cenſure of the theology of the poets, 79. 
His opinion of the hiſtorians and orators, 80. 
And of the philoſophers, 81. 4 
Fine paſſage of Homer on 1 . praiſed by 
2s 82. His 
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His ſentiments on mufic, 8). 1 

Of ST. GreGoRy of Nin e . 

Julian's ungenerous attempt to ruin literature | 
among the Chriſtians, 92. 

Gregory's opinion on faith, 94. 

The beg Saved in lating bn r heli 
age, and juſtly entitled to the name of e, 
ſophers, 95. note a. | | 
. Gregory's idea of the tree of knowledge, 96. 
Confirmed by Epiphanius, tb, 25 

Of TuronDorErT of Antioch, 97—132. | 

Abſtract of his curious work, entitled, Grecian | 
Therapeutics, 9g" 32. 

Fine paſſages from it in defence of cura, 
114—125. : 

: Fine paſſages on faith, 103. note a. and 104. n. 

dat we ſhould not adhere tothe 

errors of our anceſtors. 104. note. 

| ——— that inferior bleſſings, as health, 
riches, &c. are valuable only where con- 
nected with wiſdom and nenne on 
this, note 4. 118 — 120. 

— 51" Geferice of the Moſaic intl 
e 121—123. note a. | 
on human nature, 123, 

— on the ſtyle * tie : Scriptures 154 
and 125, note ce. * 
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* — on Providence, 326. 

Theodore concludes, from Exod. Xvi. 22, 23: 

- athat;the foetus. is not alive in utero practice 

of the Roman law in not, puniſhing, women 
who procured abortion this an error, note a. 
413, | 

Philoſophers probably did not Aren gene 5 
ſacred hooks, 127. yet might derive * 

nions from them, ib. | 

of CyRiL of Alexandria, 233- 

5 WE Why L have f ſaid nothing of John Cual, 

| 133.— nor of Euſebius, 134. . _ 

I ord, Hailes's,admirable anſwer. to Mr. Gibbon | 
had Kate of theological learning in Scot- 
land—reaſons for it proſpect of reformation 

if men do not paſs from bigotry to infi- 

delity-honeſty as neceſſary in religion as in 

ether matters, note 4. 134—138. 

Mr. Baker cenſured, 437. _ : 

The Fathers had a very different apinion_of 
learning from M. Rouſſeau, 1 34—151. 

Many of them philoſophized too much, 139. 

Their attachment to Platoniſm, 740. and nate. 

F. Baltus refuted, 141. note. 

Effects of Platoniſm on Chriſtianity, 100. | 
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Memoirs of virtuous e . obſeure, 
very deſireable, 18 3. & 


n to Dr. — in the ith of 
-Martial's fine addreſs-40/Bis fiaud Decianus, 
155. 
Biograpny more uſeful than ever due 0 
romance, 157. 
Hiſtory adapted only to proploof high-end. 
and 158. 


Romance read with a e of want of : 
reality, 157. Life 
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Life of a virtuous man more intereſting than 
that of moſt heroes or kings, 158. 
Modern hiſtories contain many other kinds of 
information beſide hiſtorical Has, 159- 


This juſtified, 159. LE 
Such works require copious indexes, 161. 


Biographic writin g not g attended to at | 


preſent, 161. 
Liſt of valuable modern works on biography, I 62. 


Ho ſuch ſhould be written, ib. 
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filled with trifles and folly, 163. 
Defects of modern ones, 164. 
Rouſſeau's mind injured by early nn them, 

165. note. 

Cenſure of Sir Charles Grandiſon, 1 66. 


Difference between gallantry and a ſincere re- 


ſpect for the ſex—real love muſt be confined 
to one object, 163. note. 
Examples of real virtue ſhould ans imagi- 

nary- ones uſeleſs, 167. 


Vaſt increaſe of fictitious narratives of late— 


and the reaſons of it, 168. [183- 


Remarks on the character of Pamphilus, 169— 


Moral beauty the higheſt of all, 171. 


Chriſtianity exhibited z new kind of ſufferets 


to the world, 174. 
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Contempt of death ſhewn by rude nations; no 
founded on reaſon, but on inſenſibility, 175. 


A good cauſe and the poſſeſſion of ſenſibility, 
neceſſary to render ſuffering with ne 
meritorious; 77. 


\Theſe concurred femarkably i in the amar 2 


Jjeſus, 170 | 
"Addreſs to Pamphites; 181. 


| Mr. Addiſon's fine idea of NT of wor- 


thies drawn up by the angels, 181. note a. 


His opinion of what conſtitutes A UN great | 


character, 183. 


| MiscegLLany III. . ; 
Hits reſpecting the haze and education of we 
people. 


Mottos from Terence and Johnſon, 18 35 " 


Dedication to Mr. Dempſter, 187. 


The ancient philoſophers cenſured for their i 


contempt of the people, 189. e 
Plato and Cicero's opinion, ib. 15 


St. Paul publiſhed. religious truth to nally as 


judging none unfit to receive it, 191. 
TaQantius's Wen addreſs to Cicero on this 


Chriſtianity calculated to n wa ah 


| gance by equalizing mankind, 193. 
This one reaſon why the Apoſtles were ſeleted 


| from the loweſt ranks, % ß How | 
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How differently the people were treated by the 
- philoſophers and by Jeſus Chriſt, 195. 

Foar ways of governing our inſerĩors by force 

fraud intereſt and a ſenſe of honour and 
duty — the laſt approved, 196.199. 

Cromwett's maxim cenſured, 199. Der e 

This plan requires them to be inſiructed, 200, 

Inſtances of defective morality, arifing from 1 ig- 

norance—in the ſeamen-—in wry 200. 

88 of the education of the 8 202. 

Anſwer to thoſe who ſay that their happineſs 

_ .. confiſts in ignorance, 202. 

Many things in civil ſociety want reformation 
Alte of mankind in it compared with their 
natural fituation, 203. 

Dr. Clatke's opinion, that all are We of 

a inſtruction, and of profiting from it, 204. 
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What the Peopie Batter Wend of a6. 
race exemplified in the errors in agricnlture, 
and prejudices againſt inoculation, 06. 

Prince Erneft's noble labours in cultivating the 
minds of the people of Saxe Gotha, 207. 

M. HirzeF's intereſt mg . 1— 
ments e h 
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die fibtnf M. D' Alembert, Hog; OT 
115 people cout not direct thembeleet wörſe, 
thai they tive been diteftet be * 
- "hh, TS 
Rat ts Shernithe that the dar erer meant 
| tile Bulk of men to ae quire knowledge, 2211. 
of the inſtitution of Sunday, 212. 2 
Tob great eagerneſs in inferior tierce, 
obſtructs the formation of flutnan te, e 
rhe greateſt of alt manufactures, 213. NE 
DO. ſcliools—encomiuni on Mr. Ralkes, | 
| _— 
Enlightened enteltbe in Kittoge Wini e | 
adopt liberal ſentiments on the ping of 
' the people, 2 218. on 
Extra from * French work, entitled, Ves * 
pPouatriotiques fur Education du People, ba 5. 
Gabriel Refewils, 215, note. 
Etpetor of Germany, 417. ; 
Wanten a ne ſociety for ang wo, 
in general, 218. | 
Propoſals for a calendar of philoſophers inftead 
of faints, 216, | 
1 op bf the people diferves ate ear 
notice bf the e of pbtitical teforti, 220. 
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| Note on the opinion that genius will hos 
emerge, 221—232.—Gray's idea ſup- 
ported, that many fine geniuſes have been 
-loſt for want of encouragement, 221.—this 
__ analogous to what happens through all na- 
ture, 222.—in the mineral kingdom, 222, 
No country fully peapled, not China, 222.— _ 
in the vegetable kingdom, 223.—among in- 
ſets, 223.—animals, 224.—men, 224 and 

ſo of genius, 224 and 227,—Dr. Price's opi- 
nion of the final Joſs of moral agents ob- 
jected to, 225.—uniyerſal reſtitution a neceſ- 

_ _ fary reſult of the divine perfections, 226.— 
_ philoſophical idea of the old Calvinifts, that 
God did not change with man, 226,—of Sir 
I Ifaac Newton, Crichton, Servin, and Philips, 
228.-Men of genius ſtand moſt in need of 
moxat education, 229. objections to my 
opinion anſwered, 229.—Voung's remark on 
Machiavel.—Spence on Magliabecchi, 23a. 
—how we are to underſtand peoples being 

Jef-taught, 230.—this the beſt kind of teach- 
ing, 231. N 
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Tnovonrs on the origin of human know- 
edge, and on the antiquity of the world, 233 
— 326,—motto from Plato, 233. 

Die dication 
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Didication to Mr. Maitland; 235. Jo en a 
The queſtion relative to the origi in of kndw- 7 
weage merits farther REY 237. ar 
Men always referred it * * age more aiciene 7 
- chan their On, ib 
n $ingukie pafſage from $646k of Job. 238. 
| | Knowledge originally from Reinen or tra- | 
dition; ib. B 9.7 wt to1T 
Aficient teſtimonies to * this, from Arif- 
. totle, Plato, Plutarch, Cicero, &c. 239. 
The Egyptians owned that their knowledge was 
derived from tradition, 244 and 244 0 
Their method of inſtructing people who came 1 
to them for knowledge, c 
Pythagoras adopted the ſame plan in nh 244. " 
his requiring long filence, ind giving no . 
reaſons but cog eÞw accounted for, 243. * 
Mr. Shuckford ſhews, that all wii e 
from the aticient traditions, and ſpeculated for 
themſelves, corrupted knowledge, 246—2 So. 


Speculation the origin of Egyptian errors, 2%. 
Shuckford bears doc hard © on the Hf Uiinkbrs, 
rag 174240 vel 
Nithors und Hooks tr 11 to prone that | 
knowledge was of divine origin, 252—258, © 
D ene Td np wes 19, * 
Mr. Paton, ib. . 5 . 
ts SR of Rom. i i: 20! 253 ZN. 
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The 3 of nature alone inlufficiens; to lad 
men to God, 255. I an 

| Human, nature requires the "SING interpo- 

_ fition of its Creator, 2 8 
Lord Monboddo's ideas of the 3 es 
of human nature, confirmed by Cooke's Voy- 
ages, &c. 257, a 
Profeſſor Meiners, 2 5 A RE, 8 — 
M. Bailly, ib.—Mr. Boulanger, . 
Whitehurſt, N 
Oft the antiquity of the earth, 258—306. | 
Improbability of vaſt ſuccefhons of men on ſhe 
carth, 259. 5 
The deluge perhaps not aſſerted "a Moſes 1 to 
have been univerſal, 260. note 2. 

'. a If univerſal, rightly aſcribed to divine Later 
| 4. ”"® ference, 260. 

* de probably governed by as regular | 
laws as any of the * of nature, 
9 

Fes eee the, antiquity | | 

of the world, 262. from the layas of Etna, 

 _263.—tfrom the ſlow progreſs of petrifaction, 
264 both n. more ſolid, 
1 Bey 
The queſtion reſpeQing the 1 ALI of the 
-world generally ſtated confuſedly—divides 
itſelf into three queſtions. | 88 11 
Fo 1. Anti- 
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contents of vor r. 
v. Antiquity of the matter of we earth,” or . 
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iſtence of a primeval earth.” - A 5275 
Da Antiquity of the fern of the veto earth” 
3- Antiquity of man, 265 . 

The two firſt of * the Ma 


hiſtory, 266. 

But Moſes is deciſive as to the + novelty of the 
human race, 267. 

And this reſts on furer foundations than the 
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others, ib. © e 
Deep gullies in the midſt ol hard rocks prove 
"nothing, 268. 

Calcareous earth eh from che think of 
ſhells—foffil ſhells, not luſus naturz, 268. 


They prove a primæval earth, dut not that ö 


' men exifted in it, 250; 3 155 


A world of animals without men not abſurd 271 1. 2 * 
Subſervieney of the animals to man, not the * 


primary deſign of their creation, 271. 


No remains of man found in the ruins of the 


primitive earth, 273—282, 
Dr. Hutton allows it, ib. 5 
M. de Luc's encomium on Moſes, 274. 


Compariſon of other accounts of the origin of 


things with that of Moſes, 274. 


"loves often attacked, but always defended again 


E this likely to continue, 275. 
Pera of Dr. Toulmin's book on the eternity 
of the world, 277—284. 
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Newton and Butler's great ppm "oe 
been a model to him, 277. 3 
Bones in the rock of Gibraltar, 283. 
Man but a ſtranger on the earth, ls. | 
Moſes, Lucretius, . ni dab. "re? 
in this, ib. hs 
Empire of the beats more ancient than the 
Aſfyrian, 286. 
Firſt heroes were thoſe who Cobducd them, "A 
Ancient inſcription to Hercules, 289. 
Adam's ſpeculations according to Milton, 289. 
Attempt to delineate the conduct of Adam, had 
he been placed on the th without diving 
inſtruction, 290298. 7.4 | 
Man a carnivorous animal, 295-.n note . - 
| beaſt of prey, 29 e ene . hung. 
296. 
King of Prufha' 8 opinion of hunting, 1 note a 
| Savages never change their manners, 298. 
Milton makes the firſt man divinely taught, 299 
Mr. Engel's curious. idea, that the en 
earth was inhabited by angels; 299. 


. NM. de Luc repreſents them as the firſt inftruc- | 


tors of men, ib. 

His judicious arguments againſt eternal ſueceſ- 
fions, 299. * | - 

Two arguments for. ee deen of angels, and 
their connection with men, 302, 


Loc | 


CQNFTENTS 0b Vo 1. 


Lord Monboddo's opinion, that man, unge! 
by ſome foreign power, would have remained 
very long-barbarous, 304 1 |, OOO, 
Rouſſeau juſtly zidicules thoſe who d by 
underſtand human nun ce . . 
civilized men, 304. r no A 
T eee diffaled, Sadie 
Difficulty of wm le. 
ledge, iz. 6A 
Defects of aha aide philoſophic- Rang 
2 proof that unnumbered. ages would have 
paſſed away, before men had attained zuſt 
notions of the Deity, or m the Datu E 
expectations of man, iz. 2 
Note to prove the original Sonny of an 
nature from ſoms rergarkable fats, 3 
prep unaware that human nature de- 
tives its dignity from civilization, Phi 
. and revelation, tefuſed to believe in therex- 
 iſtence of anthropophagi, &. 307. 
But too late now to deny theſe, ib. 
The ung of ann fleſh aroſe com nee, 
b 
The E wer - deſolate 6 nations, an 
argument for civilized life, 38. | 
Fear of want ever preſent in the 2 e 
vages, proved from what occurred to 1 . 
- King at  O-why-hee, ib. 


% 
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— 
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8 ANULYS1S oF THE 


FOE hutnan fleſh continued after the neceſ- 
.  fity for it had ceaſed—reaſons for this, ib. 
| 8 of the body they preferred, 310. 
Human ſacrifices founded on bey wege 310. ä 
Univerſal in ancient nations, 311. 
Aſtoniſhing prevalence in South America, ib. 
Mode of performing them in g Tg 372. 
The Ethiopians uſed them, ib. Papers © 
And the ancient Greeks, 3 abſurd idea 
that the Gods envied human happineſs, ib. 
The Romans, 314.—the Druids, ib. 
eee , e — 3¹ 5 ne —_— 
yet; 205 b 
The e 3 58. eee eee 
Facts of this kind amuſing, but valuable only 
when traced to their ſources in ane : 
r 
4 — 3 ſo — in the ancient 
world, ib.—from © gratitude, 318.—men 
* thought the Deity could eat, ib.— from fear, 


Ut ib.—they thought he could be rally angfß, 
i 319.—abſurdity of this, ib. | 
| | The religion of unenlightened men e 
if ; | chiefly on their fear of God's eee and 
N power, 319. 

ö This confirmed by Ortheltoar: and Indian 
. figures of the 8 80 320. 


> _— 0. 
__ — — m — — 
4 R.. 27 


£ | 5 x | Even 
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CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

Even Tacitus ſeems to think the Gods only 

interfered in human affairs to puniſh, 340. 

Horror of this idea, ib. h 

Religion in the Old Teſtament conflanty 
ſtyled the fear of God, 321. 

Chriſtianity firſt repreſented it as the love of 
God, ib. 

Religion of men ia the early ages confited 
chiefly of fear, 321. 

Origin of human ſacrifices, 322. 

Singular purity of the Jewiſh theology, 22 3. 

Human ſacrifices gradually laid aſide, 324. 
practice of the Peruvians, ib.—of the Nor- 
thern nations, 325. ; LEW 


Wanted a hiſtory of man founded entirely oh 
facts, ib. 


Uulity of it, 326. | | 
Enormities of civilized life accidental, thoſe of 
lavage ſtate eſſential, 326. 
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ON THE 
LITERATURE 


OF THE 


„ PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


BEING AN ATTEMPT TO VINDICATE THEM 


FROM AN IMPUTATION 


Or M. ROUSSEAU ann Ms. GIBBON, 


(THAT THEY WERE ENEMIES TO PHILOSOPHY AND 


FNLARGED AND ILLUSTRATED WITH Nor 18. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HUMAN LEARNING). . 


Originally read to the Antiquarian Society of Scotland. 
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dicine at Paris; of the Royal _ 


of Agriculture at Lyons; and of the 
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TT i is with much Ktsfn : that 1. 
accept your pertbiſnon, to addreſs 
theſe papers to you, as confident that 


2 ſubject, 


22 
"Wo; 9 
Pl N * 


ue will feel yourſelf intereſted 1 in the '** * 


- — — » — 
— uVO ²—— — — — — —— - — — o 
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Wy 
ſubje&; and % from you they will 


not fail to meet with a candid recep- 
tion. The materials that compoſe 


them were originally compiled ſeveral 


years ago, when my ſtudies were of a 
different nature from what they have 
been of late. At preſent I have done 
little more than put them together, 


and add ſome notes; and even this, 
my. profeſſional ſtudies have not al- 
lowed me to do with all the care 1 
could have wiſhed. 


Such as they are, I hope they: will 
not be found altogether unworthy of 


the notice of the public; and whatever 
attention may be paid to them by 
others, I ſhall be happy if you accept 
them as a ſincere, though ſmall mark 


of eſteem and friendſbip. 


Amidſt the viciſſitudes and affliclons 


which all experience at ſome time in 


human life, how great a ſolace is found 
| in 


o 
EY 


« 


| 1 * 1 
u virtuous friendſhip ! To pleaſe all 


men is impoflible ; to pleaſe the many 


as dangerous: according to a maxim of 
ancient wiſdom, it eould not be done 
without a ſevere ſacriſice al. But 


happy is he who has been lucky enough 


to obtain, and, by conſiſtency of cha- 
racter, to preſerve the friendſhip of the 
diſcerniug few. In proſperity this will 
add new luſtre to his fortunes; and in 


adverſity it will afford him inexpreſſible 


ſupport and conſolation. 

The judicious will diſcover, | with 
what propriety a performance of this 
kind is inſcribed to a phyſician, who 
is not only diſtinguiſhed by profeſſional 
knowledge, but alſo by an elegant taſte 
for the cultivation a: 4 and ſa- 
cred literature. 

(el 4 Te cg Alg agu, res Tofbis 4917 ana- 


„ keene.“ Plutarch. To pleaſe the many i is to diſ- 
Rente the wiſe. | 
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| 1 vi i 
le is by fuch characters that the 
dignity of the medical . profeſſion is 
ſuſtained. It is by ſuch that it is pre- 
vented from degenerating into a mere 
trade, ot craft, by which ignorant and 
needy men, deſtitute of genius and of 
principle, may impoſe upon the public. 
It is the glory of medicine, that, more 
than all others, it is the profeſſion of 


literature, as well as of benevolence. 


No kind of knowledge is indifferent or 
- uſeleſs to a phyſician, becauſe man, 
the object of his care, is connected 
with, and influenced by, almoſt every 
thing in nature. 


priety our language has appropriated 
to the medical practitioner, the term 
PHYSICIAN, that is, pom, a fudent 
nature; whoſe ſcience may be defined 
« Univerſal Philoſophy, or, the con- 
« templation of univerſal nature, di- 
66 rected 


With ſingular pro- 


„„ 


hs; rected to the . and relief 


% of man [a].“ a! rl 

-. Accordingly we find, e in every 
28 there have been phyſicians who 
have ſupported this high and intereſt- 
ing part of their character; and have 


appeared as the friends of philo "He 
and the guardians of literature. Hr: 


1 3 are not, 3 the firſt, nor the oily 
people who have been ſtruck with the juſtice of this 
idea, as I learn from a paſſage in the Adverſaria, or 
Common Place Book, of a learned and induſtrious 


writer. Et cum 'phyfice ſit ſcientia naturalium re- 


rum, phyſici ſunt talium guari.“ Prudentias = 
Symb. 


Ne vos ò miſeri phyficorum dogmata fallant. | 


« Et quia bæc ipſa ſcientia neceſſaria iis, medigi 
« cceperunt ad extremum hoc nomine cenſeri: An- 
4+ nales Dominicanorum Colmarenſium : * in Unger- 
.+* ſheim fuit mulier tabernaria, de qua phyſicus 
. ejecit infra decennium tres cattas. Hinc hodieque 
et mos manet ut medici/vitatum medicos-p 


EN 


” 


os 


ſeſe nannt. ui Barthii Adverfaria, L. II. 


4 rocnArzs IM 


( vin 
POCRATES was inſtrufted in all the 
knowledge of his times [a]. 


The 


[a] It has been a commonly received opinion, that 
Hippocrates ſeparated medicine from philoſophy, and 
Arſt made a diſtin& branch of it. This idea, which 
is founded upon the authority of Celſus (Præfat. 
I. 1.) and ſupported by David le Clerc (Hiſtoire de 
la Med. 4to. à la Haye, 1729, p. 112.) has been con- 
troverted lately by Dr. Riollay (Do&, and Practice 
of Hippocrates, 8vo, Lond. 1583, p. 37); and I 
think not without grounds. To his obſervations I 
ſhall add, that Celfus himſelf ſpeaks of it with he- 
fitation ; for he ſays, ut quidam tradiderunt, as 
« ſome have ſaid; and farther, © primus quidem 
& ex omnibus memoria dignis, the firſt worthy of 
4% note; from which it may he inferred, that 
others before Hippocrates had ſeparated medicine 
from philoſophy ; but they were too obſcure to be 
remembered, and that he was _ the firſt uſtrious 
perſon who had done ſo. | 

But if we ſhould grant the common * to be 

_ juſt, it is however certain, that Hippocrates ſepa- 
rated the two only in this way. As he perceived the 
vaſtneſs of medical fcience, and the narrowneſs of 
the human mind, he contended, that the followers 

; h of the healing art ſhould lay afide the general name 
oy E.. of Philafpher, to aue the ue one of phyſi- 
cian, 


„ 


The learning of Gato was im- 
; meuſt, , 


tian, and ſhould devote their attention principally to 
the ſtudy of the ſtructure and diſeaſes of the human 
frame. But no one has more ſtrongly aſſerted the 
neceſſity of philoſophical knowledge to a phyſician 
than the FarTuer or Pyysic. Moſt admirable are 
the obſervations he has left us, ſcattered in various 
parts of his works, particularly in the treatiſes Lax, 
De Arie, De Priſca Medicina, De Medico, & De decenti 
habits, on this ſubject, and on other matters relative - 
to the medical profeſſion, At prefent I ſhall offer to 


the conſideration of the n * two very re- 
markable paſſages. ; & 
I. . 

« IHTPIKH, THXYVEWV jars OaTewy 8547 . 
% Fix Mah To) T: xatwperey avTn, xas ver wwey Tec 

66 3 woe Ts w. 0 ron rπντ GTG | 
„ es 8 

++ Mepicine is the oy noble of all the arts. | 
© But from the ignorance of thoſe who practiſe it, = 
« and of others who judge too raſhly of them, it 
„has long been reckoned inferior to all.” Lex, 
P. I. I. 34. edit. Fœſii, Fol. Francof, 1624. | 
He fays, one principal cauſe of the evil is, that 
there is no puniſhment for the ignorance of phyſi- 
cians but ſhame, which little affects ſuch men; aud 
he adds, that, as on the theatre many appear in cha- 
racers not their own, ſo.0 the great theatre of life 


"0 


* 


ee ane: — to Every ſub- 


7 ; | Jef. 


we hw many phy ſicans f in Bane, but few in 
75 b 9” 
© 4 to 6 TouTewy Twy eon 
#6 348574, perayt Tyr oofmy &5 v nr, xa Th ones 
en 204 cou unge Ye Prhogotog, ww00re;.” 
.. + Wherefore, a phyſician, collecting every obſer- 
% vat ion (or prognoſtic), ought to connect philoſo- 
4 phy with medicine, and medicine with philoſophy: 
% philoſophical phyſician reſembles God. * De 
decenti habitu, p. 23. l. 29, E- 
On this laſt expreſſion, there cannot be a loa 
commentary than that of Frederic Hoffman : Quin 


4% imo ipſe Deus in ſacris literis ſe medicum profi - 6 
< tetur, &c, Moreover God himſelf, in the ſacred 


% books, aſſumes the character of a phyſician; and 
« Jeſus Chriſt, the benevolent Saviour of the human 


$ race, during his reſidence on earth, exerciſed the 


& medical art more than all others, being at once a 


+ moſt ſucceſsful phy ſician to the ſoul and to the 


% body. And indeed, if, according to the univerſal 
«6 maxim of antiquity, man never approaches ſo near 


_ -+46 to the Divise Nature, as by DoixG coop ; I cer- 
4 tainly do not perceive, that, if we except Divine 
4 Rerxelation, ſo much advantage. reſults to man- 
„ mankind, from any kind of knowledge, as from 
| * the bealing art. For what can be better or more 


60 deſireable, 


— 


f Tm 47 
CY eee was one er 


- 


— * b 


6s « defreable, thank to ao: found and. entire he 
% human body, that noble manſion of the immortal 
« ſoul; and not only to prevent pain and diſeaſes, 
e equally hoſtile to the mind and body, but alſo to 


retard the approach of death itſelf ?. Wherefore, 


© the ancients had the moſt weighty reaſons for 
« placing the inventors of medicine among the num- 


* ber of the Gods, &c.” De ſtatu artis medicæ, dc. a 


in Præf. ad. Op. p. xvii. 
' [a] In this, as in other matters, he RES 


ſteadily to the ſentiments of Hippocrates. In liis 


works there is a ſmall tract, entitled, . Siquis opti- 
mus medicus eſt, eundem eſſe philoſophum.“ 
That an excellent phyſician muſt be a philoſopher,” 
He aſſerts that philoſophy is neceſſary to enable a 
phyſician. both to underſtand and practiſe his art; 
and that this will not be denied by any, except thoſe 


whoſe eager thirſt of gain has made them abuſe the. 


delign of their profefſion, and who are really &« ve- 
* nefici, non medici % not phyſicians, but poifoners. 


He coneludeg © certe nos primum ſtudium debemus 
in philoſophia conſumere, ſi veri Hippocratis 


© zmuli efſe yolumus—Doubtleſs we ought to de- 


4 -dicate our early. years to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 9 
« if we are truly deſirous of walking in the * af {4 


. © Hippoerates,” Vid. GaLzx1 Opp. tom. I. fol, 6. 
VYenet. apud , 1625. | 


T 
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the beſt ſcholars of his age. Nor ought 


we to omit mentioning with honour - 


the names of Erius, AE Tus, and 
Paulus EGINETA. Quintilian in- 


forms us that CRT. sus wrote on a va- 
riety of ſubjects beſides phyſic. Among 


the Arabians we find many learned 


Io theſe ancient teſtimonies I ſhall take the liberty 
of annexing an animated paſſage of a truly reſpect- 
able modern phyſician. * Profefto quotieſcunque 
„ hzc deſunt adjumenta, quibus profeſſoribus deho- 
«© neſtetur ars, pudet dicere. lis gratulor ego per- 
« frictæ frontis præmia; mirorque facundiam præ- 
1 cipitem, herbarum vires, et medicamenta crepan- 
tem mera; ipſoſque vulgi ſtupentis credulitate 
« factos nobiles: cum ſacræ medicinæ illotas manus 
% admoventes ; nec philoſophia vel in primo limine 
c ſalutata; invità etiam ac repugnanite natura ;_ fibi- 
« met egregie videntur ad morbi genus mne prof- 
« ligandum armari. Nimirum hi ſunt, qui divini 
« Hippocratis filii audire geſtiunt; nec ingenio, nec 
dignitate, nec rerum cognitione tanto nomins 
4% pares; quibus denique medicinam exereentibus, 
« adeo contempta jacet hæc artium preſtantiſſima, ut 


«« in priſtinam ſuam ſervitatem jam jam relapſura 


« efſe videatur,” BAKER, de affectibus animi & 
morbis inde 9 4to. Cantab. 1765, p. 33. 


Te | Characters. 


F 


e 175 2 4 --* 
characters. AvicENNA was a profound 

and univerſal philoſopher : the memo» + 

rable ſaying of AveRRoss, © Sit anima 
% mea cum philoſophis,” proves un- 
queſtionably his attachment to litera» 
ture; but, I think, does not prove 
what Mr. Bayle and the ſceptics would. 
draw out of it. R#azes ſhould have 
been previouſly noticed; and to theſe 
we, may add ABDOLLATIPH, whoſe 
curious travels into Egypt, a learned 
| Profeſſor i is at preſent printing at Ox- 
ford. 

During the aachagls of the 5 
ages, it cannot be ſuppoſed that phy- 
ficians ſhquld have eſcaped from the 
depreſſing influence of the times. Vet 
there 1 1s reaſon to believe, that they 
were leſs affected by it than, other 
claſſes of men; and that even then, 
as on other occaſions, they ſtood up 
the advocates of reaſon and nature, and 


farmed, in ſome degree, à barrier 


„ 


6 


| 7 = | 
ngaiaſt. the abſurdities of —_ and | 
He theologians. 

If from theſe, we deſcend. to —_— 


times, many reſpectable vouchers might 
be produced. Latter ages have given 
us BoRRHAAVE and HALLER, Horr- 
MAN, Msab, PRINGLE, and GRE- 
GOR L To them might be added 
| | [4s ſeveral 


| [#] Theſe eminent men all diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by the variety and extent of their knowledge. 
They were not only phyſicians, but alſo philoſophers, 
poets, moraliſts, claſſical ſcholars, and theologians. 
Haller in particular deſerves to be noticed, as one of 
the moſt extraordinary of mankind. Phyſicians have 
reaſon to glory, in his name; for he exhibited the 
moſt wonderful union of genius and induſtry that 
perhaps the world ever ſaw. What kind of know- 
ledge did he not attempt, and wherein did he not 
exec? He had ſtudied with inceffant diligence | 
from his infancy, - When only. 9 years of age, he js 
faid to have compoſed for his own uſe a Chaldee 
Grammar, a Greek and Hebrew Dictionary, anda 
. Hiſtorical Dictionary, containing an abridgement of 
more than 2000 articles from Bayle and Wot 


As a proof of = , we learn, that when 
17360: * et + FH £- 1 had 


1 1 r * 
© = ” * + > N 8 - 
2 * 


| 1 

ſeveral living characters, too well 
knowh to need enumeration, ho are 
worthy ſucceſſors - of thoſe! illuſtrious | 
men, and in due time will have their 
names joined, by poſterity, with theirs. 
Medical ſyſtems will change; © they 
muſt change; becauſe human knows» 
ledge 1s progrefhve ; and =o works of 


had the 8 to break his W arm, his ſur- 
geon was ſur prized, on viſiting him one day, to find 
him writing with his left, which he had never ceaſed 
to try till he acquired that uſe of We 

| Such efforts, indeed, exceed the powers of ordi- 
nary men. Bat though we cannot accompliſh the 
{ime vaſt journey that theſe illuſtrious perſons did, 
it is both a noble and an uſeful exerciſe to ſee hoc 
far we can follow their ſteps. Men, even of the * 
moſt moderate abilities, will find great advantage in 
adoptingithe advice of Mr. Locke, wh6 recommends 
to all to lay a good foundation in general learning, in 
early life, as the beſt way of beginning the ſtudy of 
any particular ſcience ; and, when this is done, to 
copfine their attention chiefly, -or if needful alto- 


gether, to that particular branch which is conneted _ 


with their own profeſſion. This was exactly the 
wat of . 


Goa 


* 


WWF 
God are paſt finding out; but amidſt 
their revolutions, honour will continue 
to be paid to the memory of ſuch. as 
"theſe, as long as learning and genius 
are eſteemed among men. | 

It ouly remains that I ſubſcribe my - 
elf, with reſpect and eſteem, 


Dax Six, 


7 


Vour obliged friend, 


Tu AUTHOR. 
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On. this Gee Mr. Rouſſeau wrote bis 


celebrated © Diſcours ſur. les Sciences, &c.” 
in which he attempted to prove, not only 


the negative of the queſtion, that the re- 


vival of Learning had not improved Mord- 
lity, hut, ſtill farther, th at Literature, in 


general, was hoſtile to Morals; and, that 
in proportion as the light of Science aroſe 


to illuminate 2 people, that of Virtue would 
beans dim, and fade away. 


Such an opinion may well be eſteemed 


; one of the worſt paradoxes of — 3 


"a 


It 2 )- 
oe doxical Writer. However, if his ſees 


ments were not juſt, his defence of them 


was ingenious. His diſcourſe abounded 
with a ſpecious appearance. of learning, 
and a delufive eloquence, which impoſed 
upon many Readers (a]; while the fingula- 
- rity of his opinions attracted the notice of 
mankind at large, and rendered his per- 
| formance famous in every part of Europe. 
Various replies have been made to him, 
in which it appears to me that his incon- 

ſiſtencies and errors have been fully proved; 
and the abſurdities, to which his doctrine 
leads, ANY manifeſted L. It ĩs not my 
defign, 


[e] He excelled, as the Biſhop of + URN 
obſerves, in giving am air of ſpeciouſneſs to the 
4 wildeſt fingularities, by the moſt exquiſite graces | 
„of compoſition.” Dr. Porteus, Serm. II. p. 27. 

[4] Some of theſe have been printed together wich 
Mr. Rouſſeau's own pieces. In an edition of his 
works, publiſhed at Neufchatel (1764), a Whole 
volume is dedicated to this controverſy. The not 

elaborate anſwers that I have met with, are thoſe of 
M. Borat. The King of Poland I Sni] has alſo 
' publiſhed an anſwer to Mr, Rouſſeau, which breathes 


(343. 
vrt, pers 1 et into he gene- 


ar V „ * 81 4 1 215 1 ral | 


* - 
4 


. Ad ſpitit df its Riya! Halbe. Beſides theſe 
dad other replies, many excellent thoughts have 
been, incidentally, thrown out in other works on 
this ſubject; as by M. D' Alembert 14 Diſcours, Pre- 
lim. de FEncyclopedie, Eſſai fur Ia Societe de Gens 
* de Lettres & des Grands,” and i in his elegant 
Apologie de Etude,” publiſhed in the 5th tome 
of his # Melanges, &ca.;“ by the Biſhop 'of Carliſle, 
ia his admirable work on the T of | Religions 
Lamb. 1765, p. 228. 230; et alibi; by Mr. Mickie, 
hie Introduction and Notes to the Luſiad; by 
r. Parr, in his excellent Tra& on Education; and 
by Ban others,” Mr. Formey adopted a middle plan, : 
nud in a Memoire, entitled, 45 Examen Philoſo- 
_ * phique de la Liaiſon reelle qu'il y a entre les Sci- 
* ences et les Mceurs,” publiſhed in the Berlin 
Tranſactions of 1753, p. 397, undertakes to prove, 
that the ſole effect of it is, to raiſe men into a more 
_ exalted and extenſive ſphere of action, and hence, 
that it will equally tend to make them more vir- 
tuous, or mote vicious, accordimt to their previous 
character. ;» This: {ſcheme is vaſtly. preferable to 
Rouſſeaus; but, I think, it may be ſhewn to be 
deſective. The Rev. Mr. B. Newton, in à Sermon 
preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge (Ja- 
EF | 


eint. 


- 
* 


[2 = a 
"al queſtion. I mean to confine myſelf to 
ne of his arguments, tbe Teſfimony of the 
Primitive.Chriſtian Writers, which, 1 think, 
deſerves. to he more fully diſcuſſed, and 
which has Been leſs attended to than the reſt. 
In his firſt reply, which is addreffed to 
an anonymous Writer (I believe the King 


of Poland) who had anſwered his diſcourſe, 5 


Mr. Rouſſeau obſerves, that Juſtin Martyr 
has ridieuled all the Philoſophers; and 
that we may ſee, in Tertullian's Apology, 
how much the firſt Chriſtians were of- 
Fades at being reckoned, of that claſs of 

Hence, he concludes, that the early 
Chridian Writers were on bis ide: * Les 


e ee tmt thing not ont 1500 
give an account of it at preſent, I ſhall content my. 
ſelf with referring to Dr. Law's Theory of Religion; 
Pert III. 8vo. Camb. 1765, p. 281. I ſhould wiſh. 
much to ſee all the pieces that have been publiſhed 
relative 10 this Controverſy collected into one 


more advantage from the proſecution. of any inquiry, 


than from this; nor do I think there is, in the while 


extent of Literature, a queſtion which comprehends 


32 eee eee | 


: . « premiers 


volume; for I do not know; that ever derived 
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© premiers Ecrivains ſoutenoient 'preciſ6- 
©: ment le meme ſemiment que moi. 
Theſe ancient Writers maintained pre- | 
©.ciſely the ſame ſentiments with- me. 
The elegant Hiſtorian" of the Decline of 


the Roman Empire has, partly, given his 
ſanction to the ſame opinion; for he has 
repreſented the primitive Chriſtian Writers 


as enemies to every innocent and chearful 


enjoy ment; and has: aſſerted, that they 
e deſpiſed all knowledge that was not __ 
« ful to Salvatien u.. 


Io ſome it may appear a „ 


importance, what opinion the primitive 


Fathers entertained on this ſubject. And, 
if we conſider them ſimply as Writers, it 
no doubt would be ſo. But there is an- 
other light in which they are to be re» 
garded: Which is that of the immediate 
Succeſſors of jeſds Chriſt and the Apoſtles, 


It is in this view, that the aſſertions of Mr. 
Rouſſeau and Mr. Gibbon, will give pain 


to thoſe who are at once friends to litera - 


char. XV. p. zar Gen val. k. Lond g 
nt A 3 | ture 


- 


„ (45 
ture and to revelation. For, if it ſhould 
de found, that the early Chriſtian Writers 
generally agreed in condemning philoſophy ® 
| and human learning, as hoſtile to virtue, | 
= a ſtrong pre ſumption would ariſe, that they 
bad imbibed theſe ſentiments from the 
| | Apoſtles themſelves, who again had learned 
them from their Maſter, and, then, it 
would appear, that Mr. Rouſſeau had the 
in en for the truth of his doc- 
trine 
We ſhall, e proceed to inveſti · 
gate the real ſtate of this matter, by taking 
a view of the opinions of the early 
| ae e And, firſt of thoſe 


os There | is l ſk for — * at 
preſent, to the ſubject of this controverſy, becauſe, 
if T am rightly informed, a learned man means to 
revive the doctrine of Mr. Rouſſeau, and to prove, 
as he attempts to do, that Science and Philoſopby 
have been the ſources of moral corruption from the 
beginning of time unto the preſent day. It is to 
be hoped, however, that this Writer will lay aſide 
| thoughts of engaging in ſo hopeleſs and ungracious 
an * We would remind him of the ill 
ſucceſs 


„ 
$ Called 4 {poftolical Fathers, becauſe chey- bad f ©. 
„ either nes with the Apoſtles them- 
' . ſelves, or had been educated by ſuch ws. = 
| had ſeen them. _ 
It was a part of the 1 cο 
nomy of divine Providence, that the 
Chriſtian Religion ſhould ſpring up in 
obſcurity, and be firſt publiſhed to man - 
kind, in a manner little calculated to at- 
tract the attention either of great or learned. 
men. Some important reaſons have been 
ſuggeſted to account for this fact, and, 
probably, there are others with which we 
are ſtill unacquainted. But we know, that, 
among the firſt Converts to the Reli igion of 
Jeſus, there were few ſcientific men, and, > 


ſucceſs of his Predeceſſor, ho, afive ail 
Sciences, was forced to abandon the Aru, and at 
| length to maintain the ſhocking paradox, that all ; 

civilization was ruinous to human nature, and that 
the virtuous and happy ftate of man was only then, 
when he wandered in the woods, a naked ſavage, 
hunting after his prey! Is this Writer prepared for 
fuch a conclufion ? Or, does he ſee that, on his 
principles, it is impoſible to ſtop till ke arrive at 


this ? | 
92 A : 4 therefore, 
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5 therefore, we cannot Spec to find, in 


of tongues, and the power of working 


£3) 


their writings (eſpecially if we conſider 


| how few of them are come down to us), 


encomiums on literature, or recommenda- 
tions of Philoſophy. The Fathers of the 
firſt age, wholly occupicd in the more im- 
Partant office of teaching and propagating 
the doctrines of the Goſpel, had no time 


for the purſuit of literary and ſcientific 


enquiries. They were called forth to pub- 
lifh the laws of the Deity to a darkened 


world; and this great Commiſſion muſt 


have wholly engroſſed their attention, ang 


= ſuperſeded every inferior care in their 


minds. But, ſo far as human learning was 
requifite for that important purpoſe, a 


they were cut off from the ordinary op- 
5 ——— of acquiring it, they were cq- 


ſupplied from the Source of all 
Wiſdom ; being miraculouſly inſtructed | 
by the 7 5 Spirit, endowed with the gift 


miracles, in ſuch a degree as rendered 
human * an ynneceſſary acquiſition. 
. $52 
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IT we reflect « on thoſe circumſtances, we 
ſhall- not be ſurpriſed to find nothing. — 5 
tive to human learning in that noble mo- 
nument of Chriſtian Antiquity, the Epiſtle. 


of ST. CLEMENT of Rome to the Corinthians. 
If that amiable Writer had been, himſelf 
a man of letters, he would not have had 


any opportunity of diſplay ing his talents; 
for he wrote to the &yorpupo/er xe Buoteus, 2 
the ſimplices & idiotæ: unlearned and fimple 


men; who, even in the days of Tertullian, 


formed © major pars nnn 
6 greater number of Believers.” 70 
The ſame obſervations may be applied 


to the Epiſtle of Sr. PoLyYcare to the, 


Epheſians ; the various Epiſtles of Ion ariνν 
and the remains (if they be found authen- 


tlic) of BaxNapas and HexMas. All theſs 


writers were either unacquainted with bu- 
man u Crence 155 or e ing 


155 * 
"il 9+ woes Aanreemas; fs. net aps, 


Moſheim, * that. theſe Apoſtolic Fathers, and the, 
other Writers, who, in the infancy of the 
ere 
: * Chriſtianity, 


* % 
* 
r 
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Cw) 


of infinitely greater importance; or, laſtly, 


though neither of theſe objections had ex · 
iſted, and though they had been philoſo- 
phic men, yet they would have had no 


opportunity of diſplaying it, becauſe they 
wrote to the illiterate, and becaufe the 
great object of their writing was, to mend 


the hearts, and change the lives of thoſe 
to whom their Epiſtles were addreſſed [a]. 


To 


6 Chriſtianity, were neither remarkable for their 
4 learning, nor for their eloquence. On the con- 


* trary, they expreſs the moſt pious and admirable 
« ſentiments in the plaineſt and moſt illiterate ſtyle. 


* This, indeed, is rather a matter of honour, than 
«4 of reproach, to the Chriſtian cauſe ; ſince we ſee - 
from the converſion of a great part of mankind 
% to the Goſpel, by the miniſtry of weak and illi- 
e terate men, that the progreſs of Chriſtianity is 
* not to be attributed to human means, but to divine 


„eue.“ *Ecclef. Hiſt, Vol. I. 8vo. p 114. 


(el If the learned Mr. Brucker had attended ſuf- 


ficiently to this, he would have given himſelf leſs 


trouble in proving againſt Hornius and others, that 
the firſt Chriſtians were not Philoſophers. (Hiſt. 


Crit. Philoſ. Tom. III. paſſim.) In treating this 
W 1 thiak be doe. not diſplay much judgment; 


G for 


* 


©. 
* * 
* 


(n) 


To proceed no to later writers. It is 


eaſy to ſee; that it was chiefly. againſt the 


errors of the e in dee 
for pe writes confuſedly —_d contradiftorily, 1 


fails to make thoſe diſtinctions which are abſolutely 


neceſſary to clear up the queſtion. | 'That his work - 
is greatly ſuperior to Stanley's, every one will agree 
with Moſheim in determining; but, I believe, it muſt _ 
alſo be allowed, that ſomething farther is wanted in 


this way. I wiſh ſome perſon would undertake a 


new Hiſtory of Philoſophy in our own language. 


It would not be ſo arduous: a taſk, as may at firſt 
be thought. Much has been done already. I do not 


heſitate to own that Mr. Brucker has done much, 
notwithſtanding the remark I have juſt made on one 
part of his book. Other learned Germans, Meiners, 
Heyne, Tiedemann Wahl, Eberhard, &ec, have ad- 


mirably illuſtrated particular points, or given ge- 
neral abſtracts of the whole. The ingenious Author 


of the Enquiry into the Health of Nations has long 


employed his thoughts on certain branches of Phi. 

loſophic Hiſtory, and whatever he gives us will 
doubtleſs be excellent. From all theſe and bis own 
reſearches, might not ſome man of genius, who has 


leiſure, compile a new, complete and intereſting 


work? Even a good Tranſlation of Brucker, with - 
notes and corrections from later Authors, would be 


very deſirable, and, I think, would mect with en- 


couragement from the public, ; - 
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T2 
that Juſtin! Martyr declaimed. Thus he 
fpeaks of them to Trypho *, as generally 


tion to Individuals, a doctrine moſt per- 
nicious to good morals. He, indeed, points 
out faults in the ſyſtems of all the Sets ; 
and this, chiefly, that they delivered no- 
thing which was fully ſatisfactory relative 
to the Divine Being: yet, he ſays nothing 
againſt Phj/oſophy it ſelf, nor any thing equi- 
valent to Mr. Rouſſeau's ſentiments. On 
the contrary, he beſtows a juſt and noble 


Encomium on Philoſophy, declaring (p. 5.) 


wat it is the greateſt bleſſing, and moſt 
agreeable to God; and that they are truly 


happy who employ it to en . 
minds. 8 0 


And that he threw out forte ſatirical 
remarks on the foibles of ſeveral Sects of 
_ Exolglophers, is of no canſequence-to Mr. 
Rouſſeau's arguments. For - theſe faults 
2 removed, and ſcience 9 by 


+: + 4 PE f 


| * P. 4. Ed. 8. Jebb. 8vo, Lond. 1719. 


bolding , that God took care of the Uni- 
verſe and gieat events, but paid no atten- 


3, Þ 
the üght of W which was "you 
graciouſly afforded to facilitate, our in- 
quiries, Juſtin was ready to own, and dd 
own himſelf a Philoſopher ; . Etant Chre- 
e tien il ne quitta ni ſon habit, ni fa pro- 
« feſſion de Philoſophe, et il joignit à ta 
t connoiflance de la Philoſophie Paienne, 


t une profonde ſcience de en ſainte: . 


% When he became a-Chriſtian, he dia 


e not quit either the'dteſs or the profeſion 
« of a Philoſopher; and he joined to the 
« Pagan Philoſophy a profound knowledge 


«of the ſacred Writings “.? 
We feel not ourſelves therefore at all 
hurt by ſach remarks as he has made on 


the different Sefts ; but chearfully ſay with | 


Sr. Clement, © It is not the Stoic doctrine 
er that I call Philoſophy, nor the Platonic, 
© nor the Epicurean, nor the Ariſtotelian; 
* but whatever things are rightly ſpoken | 
& F: any of theſe Sefts, who teach 5 
1. 12 
» u. du Pin, Nouvelle Biblioth. his Auteurs | 


iques. Tom. 1 (9087 _ 2693. f. 57. 
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7 FR with, pious wiſdom, all thoſe ſe- 
* jetted, J call Parxosoruv. pe 
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ce FE n *. 9 . | 
In the time of Juſtin Martyr, there v were 

* many Impoſtors , who had aſſumed the 

name of Philoſophers, that the term began 


o be uſed in a bad ſenſe, and to denote a2 


* 


character quite oppoſite to what it origi - 


nally deſigned. The ſenſe of it was as 
much perverted as that of Patriot in our 
times; and Juſtin declaimed againſt. Philo- 
ſophers, in much the ſame way, as many 
good men now do againſt thoſe who call 
themſelves Patriots, Not that there were 
no true Pbiloſophers then, or no true Pa- 
triots now; not that Philoſophy or Patri- 


otiſm are things to be decried and . 


® . ee 1 3 Lib. 1. 
p. a8. B. ed. Sylburgii, Fol. Colon. 1666. 


N proved; 


— 
km * 


5 be * that . have been muck . 
.- abuſed and corrupted, and. that moſt of 
thoſe have no right to chem who aſſume to 
themſelves ſuch honourable names. 
44 1 expect, ” ſays Juſtin in his firſt Apo- 
ogy, te that thoſe who falſely call them- 
6 ſelves Philoſophers, will lay ſnares for me, 
* &c,” And, in his ſecond Apology, he 
fays, © that it was chiefly the virtues of 
ce the firſt Chriſtians, and the vices of 
t thoſe who called tlemſelyes Philoſophers, 
* that induced him to embrace Chriſti- - 
0 anity.” Of true Philoſophy, and true 
Philo Jophers, we ſhall ſee that Juſfin, and 
the wiſeſt of the Primitive Fathers, bad a 
yery different opinion. 
Theſe were the men whom c 
Alexandrinus, in his Stromata, calls 4 the 
4 true Gnoſtics;” that is, the men of true 
ſcience, the true Philoſophers ; in oppoli- 
tion to thoſe numerous pretenders, who, 
though they were both ignorant and 'vict- 
ous, had arrogated to themſelves the title 
of wiſe. It is true, St. Clement defined 
theſe true Gnoſtics to be Chriflians ; > and 


juſtly, 


/ 


5 yoo by, for be would not below the appet 
jon of iſe, upon men who rejected * 
Wei wiſdom; who, though light was 
come into the world, choſe rather to re- 
main in ancient darkneſs, and obſtinately 
refuſed to enlarge the narrow fphere of 
their natural knowledge, by the glorious 
diſcoveries of the Chriſtian Revelation [a. 
Lactantius himſelf, in the midſt of his 
ſeyerity, ſeems willing to admit of a ſimilar 
diſtinction; and only decties Philoſophy, 
when, without the aid of Revelation, it 
pretended to be the rule of life, and a ſuf- 
. cient guide to the knowledge of God and 
immortal happineſs. . . 

That Juſtin allowed the Udindtion ſeems / 
already clear; but, were farther proofs / 
wanted, we have it in his, Apology. There 
he owns that ſome Chriſtians did not live 
up! to their profeſſion, : and, by that circym- 


bel Gregory of nn ſtyle : 
4 „. ante buche; c ©ni0rn; thoſe who are 
„true Philoſophers and real lovers ef God.“ 
Adv. Julian. Orat, tertia, p. 73. 8, 36. Tom. 1 
Coloni, _ | 85 


£ Mun. 3 p N | ſtance, 5 


3 " oj 

Raice,” gave 'vcedfion to che ignoratt to 
ſpeak ill of Chriſtianity itſelf. But lie ats 
gues, that this is as wrong, às it would be 
to condemn Philoſophy, on account of "the 
miſconduct of ſome Philoſophers” Fot 
many among you, ſays he, Who —— 
this name, live very unſuitably to their 
profeſſion ; and ſome of them are Atheiſts. 
In his exhortations to the Gentiles, 
which Mr. Rouſſeau has not mentioned, 


Juſtin appears to me to bear harder on : 


the Philoſophers, than in his Dialogue 
with 'Trypho: And yet; though 1 will not 
jauſtify every thing he bas faid there, it is 
evident, that his grand aim was only to 
prove, that men could not, by their natural 
powers, without the aid of Divine Revela- 
tion, attain to right notions of God and 
Religion. For he aſcribes all the errots of 
Philoſophers to this ſource, that they 
would not ſubmit to be taught by choſe 
who knew thefe things, that is, * 18 775 | 
Foun and Apoſtles, _ | 
IaExAUs acknowledges that fie was 5 un- 
accuſicmed * and 1 3; 


{3 


«7 


— 


1 

the rules of Rhetoric... He declares, that 
aſſection for his Fellow · chriſtians alone had 
moved him to take up his pen; and he 
hopes, that what he had written with a bo- 
nerolent defign, would be .candidly re - 
ceived, although the ſtyle ſhould be ou 
and vulgar *. 

His Books are entitled, 2 « Contra Hee 
- Gs rteles,” or a Confutation of the Hereſies 

of the times; that is, of the abfurd Syſ- 
tems of Valentine, Marcian, Baftlides, and 
the various tribes of Gnoſtics. Evuſebius 
and others have quoted this work of Ire- 
neus under a different title; and he him- 
ſelf ſeems to refer to it as being named 
% A cenſure and Confutation of Science 
. falſely ſo called . It is of ſome conſe- 
quence to take notice, that both of theſe 
titles have been given to this work; be- 

eauſe we are thereby enabled to form a 
eonjeRure, with reſpect to that kind of 
learning which is. cenſured and iy 


„ Prefat, ad Lib, prim. ady, Hzreſes. 
4 Vid. Irenzi opp. Paris, 1675, p. 5 in not. 
* 2 | in 
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n the New Teduments: Sr. Paul 'defires 
the Coloſſians to beware of Philoſophy 
and vain deceit z giving indeed, at the ſame 


time, an intimation what kind of Philoſo- 
phy he meant, by adding, that it was ad- 
verſe to the doctrines of Chriſt, whieh true 
Philoſophy never was at any period of 
time. That ſpurious Philoſophy, which he 
warns the Coloffians againſt, is the” fame 
with what he mentions” to Timothy as 
Science falſely ſo called; and this, again, 
we ſee from Irenæus, is nothing elſe but 
the hereſies and frantie ſyſtems of the 
Gnoftics, who aſſumed to themſel ves the 
excluſive title of * Men of Science; and 
employed their talents in the moſt extra- 
vagant, ' uſeleſs, and impious ſpeculations 
relative to ſubjects out of the reach of the 
buman underſtanding. © Dr. Maclaine; the 

learned Tranſlator of thegreat work of Chan- 
cellor Moſheim, obferves, that it is highly 
— probable, that St. Paul alluded tothe fantaſtic 
ideas theſe people had formed, relative to 
the production of inferior Deities from the 
Supreme God, when he exhorts Timothy 

1 5 B 2 . 


15 #-not to give heed to fables and endleſs 
e genealogies.” Which is confirmed in the 


18 


ſtrongeſt manner by Irenæus. This ancient 
Writer, the Diſeiple of Polycarp, informs 
us in his Preface, that he deſigned to write 


againſt theſe enemies of the truth, whom St. 


Paul characterizes, as the Inventors of endleſs 
Genealogies, which miniſter queſtions, &c. 
And thoſe: whom he wrote againſt were no 
other than the various Secs of Gnoſtics. 
In the 45th Chapter of his ſecond Book, 
he comments on a paſſage of St. Paul *, 
Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edi- 
„ ſieth; where, inſtead of ſuppoſing, as 


| thoſe do, who bring their own modern 
ideas, to explain the writings of antient 


ages, that the Apoſtle meant to ſtate a 
compariſon: between Learning and Virtue, 
he rightly. apprehends, that he meant only 
to check thoſe, who, becauſe they poſſeſſed 


a higher degree of religious knowledge than 
their Brethren, were not ſo careful to main- 


tain GE anole: virtue of e NR 
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So that human Sliente Had no e in 
the queſtion. He was cenſuring thoſe, 
who, becaufe they knew that ati Taol" Was a 
mere non-entity, made no ſcrupte Publicly 
to eat meat offered to Idols, to to the great 
ſcandal of their weaker Brethren, Wiioſe 
minds were ſtill enthralled by ſuperſtitious ; 
ideas, which made them regard this prac- 
rice as highly criminal. The Apoſtle 44. 
ſents to the principle, that an Idol was bo- 
ching in the world; but he contends, chat 
great condeſcenſion was due to the preju- 
dices of their Fellow:chtiſtians 3 and that 
Ir was better to cultivate Charity towards 


them, which would improve their” own 


hearts, than to value themſelves on ſupe- 
r Enckleüge, which, too often, had no 
effect but to puff up their imagination. 
Not that he blamed the tiue Knowledge of 
God, or divine thi ugs, adds Arenaeus; büt 
that he ke foine& Who were 16” efaren - 
with their 'khowledge, as to have fallen 

from the love of God, and afterwards to 
have introduced numerous and fatal errors 
into Religion. „ Nehls litaque elt, ficut: 
bibi B 3 „ pr 


( 32 ) 

« predixi, nihil ompino ſcientem. quem» 
« piam ne quidem unam cauſam  cujuſ- 
« libet earum quæ facta ſunt, cur factum 
<< fit, credere Deo, et perſeverate in * 
* dilectione, que haminem yivificat.; nec 
£ aliud inquirere ad ſcientiam, nif} Jeſum 
* Chriſtum, Filium Dei, qui pro nobis 
bes crucifixus eſt; quam per. queſtionum 
6 ſubtiltatesermultiloquium! in PAY 
e cadere . 

His Commmentatar [Fey Fen * 
ſerves on this paſſage ; · Not that St. Ire- 
næus deſigned to patronize illiterate indo - 

lence, but that he meant to oppoſe the 
pride and vain-glory of the Gnoſtics ; who, 
being elated with a falſe perſuaſjon of their 

poſſeſſing univerſal; ſcience, moſt readily 


inſulted their fimple HBrethren, 


But that neither the original 


Teacher of Chriſtianity, nar > their imme- 
diate Succeflars, were enemies. tq ſcience, 


e 
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Children, there exiſted among the primi- 
tive Chriſtians GyMnasta, or Academies, 
where youth were inſtructed, both in ſacred / 
| knowledge and in human learning. Wiz 
* may undoubtedly,” ſays the leatned _. 
Moſheim. attribute to the Apoſtles then - 
6 ſelves, and their injunctions to their Di- 
„ ciples, thoſe excellent eſtabliſhments in 
which the youth deſtined to the hol 
„ Miniſtry received an education ſuitable 
4 to the ſolemn office they were to under 
« take. St. John erected a Schoab of this 
„ kind at Epheſus; and one of the fame 
-4 nature was founded by Polycarp at 
4 Smyrna. But none of | theſe were in 
greater repute than that which was eſta- 
„ bliſhed at Alexandria, which was cm- 
% monly called the Catecbetical School ; and 
4 is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
« exected by St. Mark *.“ Dr. Maclaine 
obſerves, that this School was rendereil 
famous by a ſucceſſion af learned Doctors: 
St. Mark, Pantænus, Clemens ae 


bas” 
. — 
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ans, and Origen.. And he adds, that there 
were ſimilar Schools at Rome, Antioch, 

1 Rm ks, cr moe not of ol 

2 ö reputation. ert 

dcr had 3 PIs Schools, dow: oy 

1 baby at a very early period) LIN AIES 

alſo; and theſe, not the collections 
of private and curious perſons, but 
public repoſitories, belonging to various 
hurches; containing copies of the ſacred 
Writings, the works of the Chriſtian 
Teachers, and alſo the Profane Authors. 
Alexander, who was elected Biſhop of Je- 
muſalem, about the beginning of the third 
Century, erected a noble Library at that 
place for the uſe of the faithful. Euſebius 
tejoiced to find Preſerved in it, the letters 
of ſeveral learned men, who had lived in 
former times; and he tells us, that it fur- 
niſhed him with many of the materials of 
his Hiſtory . A ſimilar collection is men- 
tiomed td have exiſted at Hippo in Africa. 
And there was a moſt remarkable one at 
n which the care of e an 


| ; . "Hit, Keelel, c. 20. 
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eminent 


eminent and excel. L 
 riched with a'vaſt ſtore of ſacred and lite- 
raty treaſures.” Iadeed, he was fo Fealous 


for its improvement, that he wrote out for 


it the greateſt part of Origen's works with 
his own hand *. Jerome” compares it to 
the libraries of Demetrius  Phalereus and 
Pifratus, and tells us that Pamphilus 
ſought all over the world for curious 


books and works of Setiius, to depoſit u 


it . 3 * #74 i 2 1989 177 » Lo * 2 IS 


Of this Library ſame traces remain even 


to the preſent day. In the ſeſuits ' Col 
at Paris, there is à beautiful MS. of 
Prophets, in which, according to Mont. 
faucon, there occprs' # note, ſignifymg, 
that it was tranſeribed from the very copy 
made by Pamppilus, i in which were written 
theſe words: Tranſeribed from tlie 
* Hexapla, containing the Tranſiationes 
and corrected by Origen's own Tetrapla, 
«which alſo had emendatins and {cholia 
in, his, , own, band ade e 

* Hieron, de Viris IIluſt. c. * e abe 


t Vid. Lardhief Credib P. II. eh 39. 0 4 
« added 


* 


(40 3 
added the Scholia; Pamphilus and Eu- 


« ſcbius. corrected *,” The ſame learned 
Writer informs us, that there is a very 

ancient Manuſcript of ſome of St. Paul's 
_ Epiſtles, preſerved in the French King's 
Library, which contains the following 
note: AJ-Eayly Þ y G mpeg ro 6 
* Kaurageice erygoÞov rue (BfoNucbyxus ru cen 


, Hlzwbs xg tui. This book 
was compared with the copy in the li- 
E brary at Cæſarea, in the 8 ann of 


e St. Pamphilus T.“ 


Leſt any one ſhould imagine that the 
e, theſe celebrated libraries, Alex- - 
ander and Pampbilus, might be merely phi- 
loſophical men, in name and by profeſſion 
- Chriſtians, but who gave themſelves little 
ttouble about religious matters, and only 
wiſhed to indulge their taſte for literature 
and ſcience, I think it fit to mention, that 
the very contrary was the caſe, and that 
both of them were diſtinguiſhed by their 


© 6 Montfatc. Pref. in Hex, Orig, Pe 4. cited * 
Lardner Credib. P. II. ch. 39. 3 ö 
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virtue 12 piety, ps * — 
to, an ufferings or, | 
Chriſt. Alexander — 
by an union of yirtues ſeemingly oppoſite, 
or at leaſt which we very rarely find in 
one and the ſame man; for while he was 
remarkable for the mildneſs and gentleneſs 
of his general manners, he was at the {ame 
time reſolute, magnanimous, aud inflexible, 
wherever the great intereſts of truth were 
concerned. He was twice brought before 
Heathen Magiſtrates, in whoſe preſence, he 
avowed his . ſentiments. with undaunted 
freedom, for which he was at laſt dn 
into priſon, and died there. 
The character of Pamphilas was 3 
_ every virtue that enobles human nature. 
And I cannot but refle& with triumph, 
that the perſon who ſo: eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his love of ſcience, and 
dy erecting the greateſt library in the 
Chriſtian world, ſhould have been ſuch a 
Man. In Pamphilus 1 fee my theory iuſ- 
trated; his . l my argu- 
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Wanne, and famp, es conv 
ſoning -.. nile 3. 263, 107 ie bas. ©! 
Sf. Crux, eee is ſo clearly 
en our de, that Mf. Rouſſeau has noticed 
it hiniſelf. This learned Fathet quotes, 


with high approbarion, the celebrated paf- 


- age of Epicurus, in his Letter to Menœ- 
eeus, that both old and young poopie | 
ought" to-cultivate Philoſophy; '**/Mire 1/0; 
tis d, tele, pid oo fire tity UC 
cc N 3077 ict b c +, c.“ He had 
Ancvicated the ſame truth himſelf a little 
before; and in various parts of his works 


of Philoſophy, and its uſefulneſs in pre- 


paring the mind for the reteption of divine 


truth. dove de ENMuh⁰ ee. 
cc Guripet $02). geh e Pury eig opus 
e ric ew 5p" 1 2b v9 cron 7 . 
Les ger T: i 301241: 25 tia 1 ANY 
The Wiiter wy an ancient Book, etiti- 
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uf 01 this hero the. reades will find ſome | 
farther particulars i in another article, . 
ta. Strom. L. 4. p. 501. C. ed. Sylbur 288 
"EB nA. See alſo 309. D. 2 | 


tled, 


| on ny red. 


had endeavoured to prove the excellence 


= 


— 


0 2y » 
dj Kykp Tree, U The reaching of 
Peter, having ſaid, , that! ther ſame? God 
who - gave the two Teſtatmenta to the Jews 
and Chriſtians, had given Philoſophy to 
the Greeks, that he might be gloriſied by 
them alſo: St. Clement approves this fen- 
timent, than which nothing can be mate 
wann to true Philoſophy 99. 

. Le Clerc juſtly obſerves, that all the 
books of Clemens are full of the ſams 
ſentiments; and that it appears, from ſe:- 
veral circumſtances, that enen 
garded. as: improper at that time g. 

Du Pin, ſpeaking of the Stromatu uf xt: | 
Clement, ſays, In the : firft book, after 


u having ſhewn, that it is very advantages 
„ ous that good men ſhould compoſe 
% books, he propoſes the ſubject of his 
e own: Thence he takes occafion to re- 
* fute thoſe who blame Philoſophy, to 

© ſhew the uſefulneſs of = a to o ſpeak 


„ See the paſſage in the fat tk of bi 
Ber gather 3 B 
Ws, Bid. Univerſelle, Tom. > 4 1 206. 


* 
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Cm) 
af the uſen that ſhould be made of it v.“ 
. yourdbly of Philoſophers. He begins 
then to deſeribe the true Sage ; that is, 
t give the idea of a Chriſtian, perfectly 
«good, and perfectly wiſe.” Among other 
charaQeriftics, this is one: He applies 
„ himſelf to know all the things of God, 
_ © without neglecting human learning +.” 
80 that Sir Peter King juſtly obſerves, | 
er Should 1 produce all the paſſages in this 
. Father, concerning the utility and excel- 
& lence. of human learning, I muſt tran- 
ribe ſeveral pages in folio $.” 

Of TzxzrvLiiian's ſentiments I cannot 
ſpeak with ſo much certainty, having read 
his Apology only; and had little occafion 
to conſult his other writings]. Yet 1 
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1 Inquiry into the Confltution, fte, of the Primi 
tive Church, 8vo. p. 91. 

Le There is the leſs. neceſſity for a then ins 
veſtigation of the opinions of Tertullian; becauſe 


10 be 


| Ml m "ſh "0 
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* hen was "it ll e of mon ad 
imagination, who was apt to carry every thing too 
Far. And after he became a Montaniſt, and be- 
lieved that Enthuſiaſt to be divinely inſpited, it js 
not wonderful, that he deſpiſed Philoſophy and hu 
man learning, which, in bis ſyſtem, were no longer 
uſeful, Now his authority is rendered very precae 
rious by this circumſtance, that we do not know, 
with accuracy; which of tis bodks wete writtcl ties 
fore, and which after, he eſpouſed Montanifm, 
Whiſton and others have. attempted to diſtinguiſh 
them; but 1 do not find that their ideas have been 
univerſally ſubmitted to by the learned, 
Having mentioned the Montaniſts, Fra POT LES | 
that Mr. Gibbon's defcription of the Prithitive Fu- 
thers, though not true of them, conveys a very juſt 
idea of ſome of the early Heretics, eſpecially of this 
ſet, who did indeed contend for all that rigour and 
auſterity which he alludes to, and did indeed 
AE 
« vation.“ The reader may compare the paffage 
quoted from him with Moſheim's account of these 
—_— © They,” the Sefts he had been ſpeaking 
of, © were ſacceeded,” ſays he, by one in which 
6 jgnorance reigned, and which was the mortal 
enemy of philoſophy and letters, It was formed 
„by Montanus, & c. The cxceffive auſterity oF ti 
75 | 4 ignorant 
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with true Philoſophy. He ſays, indeed, 
% Nobis curiofitate opus non eſt, poſt 
cChriſtum Jeſum ; nec inquiſitione, poſt 
Evangelium: We find no uſe fot cu- 
« riofity, after Jeſus Chriſt; nor of in- 


e quiry, after the Goſpel. But this re- 
Alates//olely to ſuch matters as are taught in 


the Goſpel; and which, therefore, he 


Judges, ought not to. be enquired after 
elſewhere : becauſe Chriſtians. were not at 
überty to believe any thing about them 
_ . Uifferent from what was there taught. 
_ The paſlage occurs in his Preſcriptions 
55 Heretics; and that this is the ſchſe * 


| « ignorant Fanatic did not ſtop —.— * — ho 
6 ſame averſion to. the nobleſt employments of the 
wo mind, that hedid to the innocent enjoyments of life ; 
% and gave it as his opinion, that Philoſophy, Arts, 
« and whatever favoured of polite literature, ſhould 
« be - mercilefsly - baniſhed. from the Chriſtian 
140 church.“ Hiſt. Eccleſ. vol. I. P+ 236 and 2 38.— 
Surely the Fathers, who have laboured ſo much to 
confute the abſurd opinions of theſe Montaniſts, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have cheriſhed the ſame ab- 
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exthubaſit of Montanus, he had r no quarrel 


— 


objecled theſe words, Seek, and ye ſhall 
And, he replies, that we are not . 
to ſeek when we have already found. 
The great abuſe of Philoſophy by 1555 
vain pretenders to it among the Heathens, 
who endeavoured to draw arguments from 
it againſt the Goſpel; and by thoſe Chriſti- 
ans, who, from love of fingulatity, had 
invented many abſurd and impious opi- 


nions, which they defended by metaphy- 


fical ſophiſtry; did indeed occafion Ter- 
tullian to be very ſevere upon ſuch Philo- 
| ſophers; and, even to entertain a prejudice 

againſt ſome parts o e itſelf, . 
fuch as Logic, 8 

But this is no more than we have ſeen bap- 5 
pen in our own times; where ſome branches 
of Science having been very mueh abuſed, 
certain warm writers have entirely decried 
them. St. Clement of Alexandria, wich 


_ ſuperior judgment, obſerves, that if an 3 


man has been deceived by Philoſophy, it 
muſt have been from his own abuſe of it; 
——————— 


Cc 1 | 1" of 
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ſpecies of logic, which was uſed only * 
i wrangling and inventing, ſophiſms: © Tas 
t oulc Try NN: ſhadows of reaſon,” But, 
as to the more ſolid | part, be eſteemed it 
highly; becauſe it affiſts us to diſcover the 
truth, to underſtand the Scriptures, and to 
refute the artful arguments of Hereties. 

With reſpect to the ſevere | | 
which Tertullian, in his Apologetic, bas 
made on the Philoſophers, I do not think | 
them always judicious ; and, in general, 
5 his cenſures are too indiſcriminate. Yet, 
I upon the whole, when 1 conſider the great 
provocation he met with, the natural 
warmth of bis temper, and the weighty 
reaſons he had to diſapprove. the conduct 
of moſt of the Philoſophers, J am nat ſur- 
prized at the. manner in which * has 
treated them. 


A8 
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What che aptient Philoſphers were chiefly 

cenſured for by the Chriſtians; and what 
it was that finally: brought them and their 
- Philoſophy. into contempt; 1 ſhall mention 


Tertullian's charges againſt them. This T 


D it may not * uſeleſs 


happen to Fs this — 
The ſubſtance of his — may be 
heel to two heads: 
Iſt. That their actions a noe i 


7 


Hand with their words; their moral con- 
duct came not up to the ſtandard of their 


doctrine. They talked of virtue; but 


; they left it to others to practiſe it. And 


while they harangued learnedly of Beauty, 
Order, Heroiſm, and Excellence, many of 


them were deſtitute even of a common 


ſhare of 'theſe qualities; and many were 
ae in the higheſt degree, wich 


2 ede C2 vice, 


oy 
vice, exceſs, diſorder, and irregularity. 
« If I ſpeak of Chaſtity,” ſays he, Novi 


et Phrynen meretricem Diogenls ſupra 
es recubantis ardori ſubantem. Audio et 
et quendam Speuſippum, de © Platonis 
4 Schola, in adulterio perüſſe. Chriſtianus 
ce uxori-ſuz ſolĩ maſculus naſcitur. I find 
« alſo that Diogenes could not lie con- 
< tentedly in his tub without his miſtreſs 
„ Phryne; and I hear of one Speuſippus, 
« of Plato's School, ſlain in the very act af 
cc adultery ; but a CEO is a man —_—_ 
e eee T1635 

He then proceeds to compare the Phito- 
Son with the Chriftians in other re- 
ſpects: S8 de fimplicitate. conſiſtam, 
* Ariſtoteles familiarem ſuum Hermiam 
« turpiter loco excedere fecit, Chriſtianus 
& nec inimicum ſuum lædit. Idem-Arif- 
4 toteles tam indecore Alexandro regendo 
3 ou e I en Plato Dionyfio[ 4] 
Ui l in eee 


„ Aeevet's Verdon. ST” e. "6 p. 365. 
T9. Havereampi, 8vo. Lug- Bat. 1718. 

b 9 read s whick/makes | 
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TIED 
. Ariftippus in 5 
* purpura, ſub magna gravitatis ſuperficie, 
, nepotatur, et Hippias, dum -civitati infi2 
de dias diſponit, occidirur. Hoc pro ſuis; 
© omni/ atrocitate diffipatis, nemo unquam 
i tentavit Chriſtianus. If 1 argue about 
ic gentleneſs, Ariſtotle ſhamefully made "Y 
«friend Hermias quit his place, while a 
* Chriſtian would not injure even his ene- 
* my. The ſame Ariſtotle flattered Alex - 
ander as groſsly, in order to govern him, 
4c 48 Plato did Dee for the ſake of 


„„ 


the page nonſenſe. 40  Itaque redle,” ſays Haver- 
camp, La Cerda et Rigaltius jugulaverunt vete- 
« rem lectionem. bicet in omnibus fit MSS. tt cli. 
4 Plato a Dionyſio.” Not. 76. p. 393. Le Clerc 
mentions a paſſage of Cæſar, corrected in a ſimilar 
manner, againſt the authority of the MS$. and 
ancient editions, adding, Ce n'eſt pas aſſez que 

« d'avoir des MSS. et d anciennes editions, il faut 
i encore avoir du goũt, pour en ſavoir profiter; car 
iy a des' paſſages, qui ſont viſiblement-fainife, 
4 quoi qu'on les trouve dans 0 les MSS. et toutes 
les anciennes editions.“ Bib. Choiſie XI. 169. 

Thus much in favour of conjeffural criticiſm ; which, 
if it has ſometimes been unwarily employed, las of 
5 | Ines 1 think, beet ben rug . 5 
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<« his belly. Ariſtippus in purple, under 
6 the greateſt appearance of gravity, was 
% Debauchee; and Hippias was flain 
« while he lay in ambuſh againſt the city. 
« This no Chriſtian ever was guilty of, in 
* favour of his own people, ſcattered 
about by every kind of eruel treatment.” 
To theſe add the words of the eloquent 
Lactantius: + Quis- eft tandem qui non 
ge yideat, eos homines virtutis, qua ipfi 
© egent, eſſe doctores. Nam fi quis mores 
* eorum diligenter inquirat, inveniet ira- 
© cundos, cupidas, libidinoſos, arrogantes, 
e protervos, et ſub obtentu ſapientiæ ſua 
« yitia celantes; domi facientes ea, quæ in 
*« ſcholis arguiſſent. Fortaſſe mentior ac · 
* euſandi gratia. Nonne id ipſam Tullius 
vc et fatetur et quetitur? Quotuſquiſque 
& inquit, &c. Who is there, in ſhort, that 
4c does not ſee that theſe men are teachers 
 * of virtues which they do not themſelves 
<-poſſeſs. Let any one examine "their 
ze manners, "and he will- find them path- 
« onate, coverous, laſcivious, arrogant, in- 

1 and, A the veil of wiſdom, 


6 cone 
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4. 3 vides, e e 
at home what they have been reproving 
in their Schoals. Perhaps I miſrepre- 
& ſent them, for the fake of accuſing them. 
« But does not Cicero himſelf confeſs and 
* complain of the ſame thing? Whoever, 
“ ſays he, & c. &c.* 
lle proceeds to quote Nepos, Seneca, 
and others, in proof of the depraved lives 
of the Philoſophers. But I muſt refer 
my Readers to the place, ee 

1 ſhall cloſe this article with 2 vg | 
paſſage of Miputius Felix, near the end 
of his Octavius: © Philoſophorum ſuper - 
6 cilia contemnimus, quos corruptores et 


«© adulteros novimus, et tyrannos, et ſem- 
| © per adverſus ſua vitia facundos, Nos 


tc non habitu ſapientiam, ſed mente pre- 
„ ferimus': NON ELOQUIMUR MAGNA,. SED 


« nos. We deſpiſe the pride of your 


* Philoſophers, whom we know to be cor- 
te rupters of truth, adulterers, and tyrants, 


« always eloquent againſt their Own vices, 


-- + Divinar. Inſtit. Lib. 3. $. 15. p. 286. Ed. 
| nn 6 333 
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We do not carry about our wiſdom in 
gur dreſs, but in our minds; Me do not 


* 
1 = - * 
7 N ” 


& ſpeak great things, hut we'tive them [a]. 
ad. The | ſecond charge, brought by 
Tertullian, and the antient Fathers, againſt 


_ the Philoſophers,” was, that mann 


(el St. Syrian, in the beginning of his book (De 


| bono patientiz), obſerves, that the Philoſophers pre- f 


tended to excell in patience, as they did in wiſdom, 
but that their pretenſions to both were falſe and ill» 
founded: Hane ſe ſectari philoſophi quoque pro- 
« fitentur, ſed tam illic patientia falſa eſt quam et 
* falſa ſapientia eſt. Nam {i patien ille eſt, qui eſt 


N humilis et mitis; ;  philoſophos autem nec humiles 


« videmus eſſe nec mites, ſed ſibi multum placentes, 
s et hoc ipſo quod ſibi placeant Deo diſplicentes: 
, apparet illic veram non eſſe patientiam ubi ſit in · 


| « ſolens affectatæ libertatis audacia, et exerti ac 


40 ſeminudi xeftoris inverecunda jadtantja. Nos 
«© autem, ffratres dilectimimi, qui philoſophi non 
& verbis ſed factis ſumus; net deſtitu ſapientiam 


e ſed veritate præferimus; qui virtntem conſcientiam 
A magis quam jaQantiam novimus; qui non Joquimur 


% magna, ſed vivimus ; . quaſi ſervi et cultores Dei 
10 patientiam, quam magiſteriis cceleſtibus diſcimus 


e gbſequiis fpiritalibus' prebeamus, æc. . Cypriani 
ö n n e. 
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dare to ſuppott it; and, by this meanneſs, 
they ſuffered it to be loſt in the world. 

Their rule was, to think with the wiſe, and 

ſpeak with the vulgar; 3 4 noble maxim, in „ 
matters of indifference, of faſhion, - of „„ 
remony, and common life; but a -moſk.# BR 
pernicious and deteſtable maxim in every = 
caſe where the facred intereſts of truth and: 
virtue are concerhed 1 The W | 


"4 Vi 1 at - _— 


tg in all caſes of the firſt kind, Fen ie Dr. 
Young may be ell an excelent ale o onddt 
2 80 More ſenſe is ſnewn 
'4-1n.wearing otbers follies than our own. - 
Qu the ſame principle, F ä 
advice relative to the uſe of new word we: ni 2 
2 Be not the laſt to lay the old aſide, 1 1 
1 e e 1 
| How far compliance with common cuſſom in Se ..- 
matters is to be carried, and at what point we unn ; 
to flop, and refuſe to proceed farther, is often a „„ 
queſtion of great difficulty, High virtue and great 
depraxity arę eaſily aſcertained, and referred to the 
clais to which they belong; but there are a numerous 
ſet of actions, placed near the dim boundaries that 


ene, aun wee eee 069 
ſeems 


* 


| 
| 
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: (ay. 
were generally convinced in their own 
minds of the Unity of God, and of the 


. £1 7 > + p : 
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abſurdity 
. , JETT 


3 ““ ois 
ſeems to contradict another, or cautious prudence 
oppoſes dangerous duty; in all which it requires 
great nicety to form a deciſion, and men run great 
® hazard of deciding wrong, becauſe the Specious en- 
lance of reffitude confpires to ſtrengthen the tempta · 
tion of acting according to their inclinations. _ 
The pious Dr. Watts argues ſomewhere in his 

| works, that if a traveller ſhould meet a madman, 
_ armed with a drawn ſword, purſuing an innocent 
aud defenceleſs perſon, he ought not to direct him 
wrong, if he enquire which way the other went, but 
mould either riſk the conſequences of refuſing to 
anſwer him, or, if he give an anſwer, ſhould ſpeak 
the truth, and truſt the conſequences to providence, 
If this advice be regarded as the extreme of anze- 
ceſſary ſcrapulzfity, we may oppoſe to it, on the other 
fide, the relaxed morals of forne modern caſuiſts, par- 
ticularly the Spaniſh Jeſuits, whoſe great object, as 
Sir Thomas More fatyrically obſerves, ſeemed to be 
not to deter men from vice, but to teach them bow 
near they might go to fin without finning. 
Thus, in the caſe juſt tated, they would have felt 
no difficulty at all; for, without having recourſe to 
the peculiar circumſtances which would certainly 
| Have juftifed what was in itſelf unlawful, their 
* and ä rule would haye been quite 
a ſuilcient; 


7% 
« Abſiirdity of the popular religion 
* concealed theſe eee e 
B | formed 


, they tinghrither in-ins tufileg/alh 


t 


celebrated writer amonꝑſt them, teaches the method 
of framing. equivocations in a ſyſtematie manner. 


b 


i 


in one ſenſe that they might be underſtood in a 
other; to ſay Yes, and to mean No. 'Filliucius;'a 


. 


Queſt. Mor. tom. II. trag 2g. o, 16. p, 328. A 


Sanchez, another great Doctor, vindicates this prat - 


tice, by the example of St. Francis: Deducitur 
«-licitam fuiſſe Amphibologiam qua uſus fertur 
D. Franciſcus, qui a judicis miniſtris interrogatus, 


an illuc quidam reus tranfliſſit, manus in veſtis . 


% manicas introducens, dixit fic : Non tratifiit hac, 


— n 


Op. Mor. c. 6. n. 42. p. 30. N * 


Hence we eee, ee of that 


<.equivocation, which St. Francis is ſaid to have 


„ aſed, who being queſtioned by the officers of 
n juſtice, whether -a criminal had paſſed that way, 
6 putting his hands into the ſleeves of his cloak, 


* anſwered, He did not paſs this way ; meaning the 
« place in which he held his hands.” - N 
On principles of à ſimilar kind, Ebbe, b 


formed a complete ſyſtem of moral Theology out f, 


, 4 off - * - 
the works of four of the- 
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wer — wer 
every 


— mit, tht net hath better 
price of mins at fixed rc e to recompence 
| himſelf, ſecretly mix water with his wine, (Tract. 3. 


75 Buam. 6. . 50.) ; and he maintains, that a mer- 


chandize is unjuſt and too low, may recompence 
in his power; and, if interrogated by a judge on 
_ (Tract. 1. Exam. 3. num. 34.) Leſſius allows a man 
what he thinks his friend would not have been diſ- 
pleaſed to loſe. ed ns lib. 2. een 56 


1285 2.700 


. 
8 they were maſters of every ſubtilty that 
ONION and Hae eee 


2" * Liber Theologiz Moralis XIV. So Jo Darts r- 
feratus, &c. Byo. My edit. Lugduni Hine anno, pp. 896. This 
extraordinary work is inſcribed, Ad Virginem Mariam Dei» | 
param : To the Virgin Mary mother of God: and contains an = 
authemic and accurate ſyſtem of Jeſuitical Morality, extracted 
\Hprtado's, Filliucivs, and all the reſt of their capital Doctors. 


Ty ine work e als Ls a 
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e e eee 3 ci: 
and it was the beſt plan; yet his raillery would have 


It was on ſuch an occafion that this Revelation was 


firſt delivered: when the world was diſtracted amidſt 
the contradictory theories of philoſophers, when | 
| every thing was ſet afloat, every thing was doubted, 


and there was no end nor anſwer to metaphylic 


andtaught the children of men in ſueh language as this: 
4 Ye have heard that it hath been faid by them of old 


time, love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; 


2 I i, moto eee bleſs them 
that curſe you; do good to them that hate you ; 
4% pray for tbem that deſpitefully uſe and perſecute 


« you.” This was the teaching which mankind 
wanted; it was the teaching of one who ſpoke | 


with authority and with po . 


But to return to our ſubjeft, te eh of judging 


in many caſe; what in right and what ii wrong. 


This dle, which dbitwes ts anatnin f 
vice and virtue, probably ariſes from the imper- 


| R wed ds... 


: 


deen of little effect, if it had not been founded ot 99 85 
the baſis of a ſyſtem of morals of higher authority 
than Hum AN. It is in ſuch circumſtances as bee 
| that we perceive the true value of Divitie Revelation. 


quidbles, then came the meſſenger of the Moſt High, 


* 


1 
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to.rob.the. tous God of that glory wihs- 
nour, which is due to him alone. 
Hence Tertullian ſays, Mimice Philo- 
« ſophĩ affectant veritatem : Philoſophers 
_— make a ptetence of loving truth.“ 
And, "hence, the ſevere. cenſures of their 
conduct by other Primitive Chriſtians. 
Accuſtomed to contemplate the character 


of their Maſter" Jeſus Chrift, who declared 


E 14 RI 


hay jel ps all created being 95. "However, it it anſrers 
an important end in the ſyllem of Nature, and a very 
_ Intereſting one to all of us. It gives room to the 
humble and well diſpoſed t to manifeſt their regard to 
wvittue, by denying themſelves. indylgences, which 
are innocent, , becauſe they are. doubtful; and it 
allows the preſumptuous and ill inclined to go. far 
—often too far; preſuming that they are Mill lafe, 
and have not reached the limits of guilt. Thus 
men exhibit their true characters — habits of revering 
the laws of God on the one band, and trifling with 
them on the other, are formed and l fixed. T 15 theep 
are ſeparated from the goats: men are adapted na- 
turally to enter into that ſtate in à future ſcene of 
things, for which they have prepared themſelves in 
the preſent ; 1 and ground is laid for vindicating to 
all his creatures, the wiſdom and juſtice of the Go- 
vemor of the Univerſe, _ 


- 2 
a, 


as 89 1 1 
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to the truth; and having before their eyes 


| the illuſtrious examples of Apoſtles "and 
| Martyrs, who had braved. the loſs of all -- 


worldly goods, torture, and..death\icfelk, 
and in the faces of Princes and Kings 
avowed the honeſt dictates of their minds; 
theſe early. writers, of whom many were 
themſelves ſuch ſufferers, could not but 
look. with the greateſt conternpe. on thoſe 
pitiful pretenders to philoſophy,” who de- 
ferted the cauſe of truth in the time of 


need; and were, in reality, the thieves and 


corrupters of it, while they ſtyled. . . 


n! * ebenen 1 e pea, 


- * 2 


bl . 


8 — ind rd Gia. Whoever, fays Juſtin Mar 


i tyr, cax declare the truth, and declareth it not, 
% Dialog. cum Tryphone, p. 407. Ed. S. Jeb. 
Qui veritatem occuitat, et qui prodit menda- 
„ jipſe quia nocere deſiderat: Both are guilty, he 
ho conceals truth, and he who utters falſchood ; 


nnn | 
Fe e ee, 
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s chercher et d aimer la verits, den faire profeſſion, 


15 5 bonnes voies,” id: Choc iv. 


TEE) 


La who has Juftly* been called 


« power, the other becauſe he wiſhes to do harm,” 
Augaſtin de Agon. Chriſti, |, | 
Non ſolum proditor eſt reritatis, qui 8d 

«4 cjum pro veritate loquitür: fed qui non libere 
e pronunciat veritatem quam pronunciare oportet, 


_ 4 aut. non libere defendat veritatem quam defendere 


s oportet : He is not the only traitor to truth, who, 
« jnftead of it, ſpeaks falſehood, but he js ſo who 
does bot opetily declare and defend that truth 
e eee e 
. e r 


"Such is eruly the doArine of Jy Clif (Matt. 


XII 30.) 4 He that is not with me, is againſt me; 


and he that gathereth not. with me, ſeattereth 


abroad. And e the e: 8 bn 


James iv. 17. Therefore, to him that knowetk 


to do good, and doth it not, to him it is fin.” 


With whom agree all ſenſible and honeſt men. 
Le dire: Tous les Chretiens ſont obligez de 


*lors qu ig Yont decouverte, et de tächer de la 


eee 212 
bs „ 66 e eee nie oe 
ummelden voice, you NN ——_ it 


n Aphoriſm 598. 


Thus too the ———— — 


| the prevalence of Epicureaniſm had baniſhed prin- 
= TT wins | 


the 


1 a 7 5 
the Chriſtian Cicero, has Sadreded the + 
Roman Philoſopher with ſuch ſenſe and : 
energy on this important ſubje&, that! 
eannot forbear tranſctibing 'a pretty lng 
_ paſſage from him: Sed quid prodeſt ag 
6. yulgus, et ad homines imperitos hos — _ 
modo concionari ? eum videamus etiam | 
r doctos et prudentes viros, eum fellgio- . ⅛rʒ 
num intelligant vanitatem, ” nibilominus - = 
« tamen in iis ipfis, que damnant, eblendis 
neſcio qua pravitate perſtare. Intellige- 1 
„ bat Cicero falſa eſſe, quæ homines ado-- 
t rarent. Nam cum multa dixiſſet, qus 
e ad everſbnem religionum valerent: ait 4 
<< tamen non eſſe illa vulgo diſputanda, ne 
© ſuſceptas publice religiones diſputatis f 
« cum errare ſe ſentĩat, ultro ipſe in/lapi- 
des impingat, ut populus omnis offen · 
« dat: ipſe ſibi beulps efuat, ut omnes 
* cei ſint? qui nec de aliis bene mere- 
« atur, quos patitur errate; dec de ſeipſo 
te qui alienis aecidit erroribus; nec utitur 
& tandem fapientize ſuæ bono, ut factis in- 
6 "OE * mente petcepit; ſed ptu- 
* WO W "Ong 5 
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, ſimul cum cæteris, quos liberare ut pru- 


ES To 
«dens, et ſeiens/pedem laqueo inſerit, ut 


6 dentior debuit, et ipſe capiatur? Quin 
cc potius, fi quid tibi Cieero virtutis eſt; 


F experire, populum facere ſapientem. 


Digna res eſt, ubi omnes eloquentiæ tuæ 


#6 vires exeras. Non enim verendum eſt, 
E ne te in tam bona cauſa deficiat oratio, 
e qui ſæpe etiam malas copioſe, ac fortiter 


«* defendiſti, Sed nimirum Socratis car- 
* cerem times; ideoque patrocinium veri- 
0 tatis ſaſcipere non audes. At mortem, 
ct ut ſapiens, contemnere debuiſti. Et erat 
« quidem- multo pulchrius, ut ob bene 


. potius dicta, quam ob maledicta more- 


5 reris. Nec tibi laudis plus Philippice 
« afferre potuerunt, quam diſcuſſus error 
« humani generis, et mentes hominum ad 
4 ſanitatem tua diſputatione revocatæ. Setl 
& concedamus timiditati; quæ in ſapiente 


A eſſe non debet. Quid ergo ipſe in eo- 


dem verſaris errore? Video te terrena, 
it et manufacta venerari. Vana eſſe intel - 
<< ligis, et tamen eadem facis, que faciunt 

Lipſi, es ipſe ſtultiſimos confiteris. 


a (. Quid 


FEY 
"0 Waits {tor profuit, vi vidiffe te yetitatem, 
quam nec defenſurus eſſes, nec ſecutu- 
rus? 81 lbenter errant etiam ii, qui 
*errare ſe ſentiunt: quanto magis vulgus 


4 indoctum? quod pompis inanibus gau- 


0 det, animiſque puerilibus ſpectat otimia, 
c oblectatur frivolis; et ſpecie ſimulacro- 


rum capitur; nec ponderare ſecum 


4 unamquamque rem poteſt, ut intelligat, | 
& nihil colendum eſſe, quod oculis morta- 
« libus cernitur ; quia neceſſe eſt, mortale 
+ fit, But what fignifies it to harangue 


te thus to the vulgar, and to unlearned 


«men, when we ſee even the learned and 


« wiſe, although they are ſenfible of the 
« folly of the popular religions, yet perſe- 


cc yering, with unaccountable obſtinacy, i in 


- <6 countenancing thoſe things which they 
* condemn ? Cicero was very ſenfible that 
« theſe were vanities which the people 
„ reverenced. And when he had aid 
many things which might have over- 


«© thrown the popular Religion, yet he 


«© adds, that theſe were not to be ſpoken 


" 9858 the people, for fear of unhinging 


-_ 
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. 
« the. Religions eſtabliſhed by the State 
Nom what ſhall be done with a man, 
« who, when he _ perceives himſelf in an 
cc error, voluntarily throws himſelf upon 
« the rocks, that all the people may be 
«. daſhed againſt them alſo; who pulls out 
41 his own eyes, in order that others may 
« be blind; who neither deſerves well of 
« others, whom he permits to wander in 
« error, nor of himſelf, who partakes in 
the errors of others, not ufing his on 


4 wiſdom rightly, to follow in practice the 


66 dictates of his mind; but wilfully, and, 
10 when perfectly aware, entangling his 
« feet in the ſnare, that he may be made 
7 captive with all the reſt, whom, as 2 


e wiſer man, it was his duty to have deli- 


« yered; But why not rather, O Cicero, | 
« if you bave any regard for virtue, en- 
© deavour to make the people wiſe? It 


71 is a noble undertaking, worthy of all the 


« powers of your eloquence [a]. You 
« cannot fear that your Oratory ſhould 


* [4] See foe farther reflections on this fabjeſt | 


„„ en 


: 


(a) 


« 66 fail you! in 10 good a cauſe, An have & | 


* often, ſo fully, and ſo boldly defended 
& bad ones. But the truth is, you fear che 


"0 priſon of Socrates, and therefore you 
dare not undertake the patronage of _ 
ee truth. However, As 2 Philoſopher, you | 
* Ought to contemn death. And it would 
have been much more glorious, that 
4 you had died for ſpeaking well (in the 
4 cauſe of rruth), than for ſpeaking ill (of 


« Anthony). Nor can your Philippics 
« bring-you more praiſe,” than to have re- 


moved the errors of the human race, 
«and, by your arguments, to have recalled 


« the minds of men from folly to wiſdom. 
7 But, ſuppoſe we excuſe your timidity, 
« which a Philoſopher ſhould be free frond; 


« why did you yourſelf run into ſueh an 


« error ?- I behold yon adoring terreſtrial 
things, the work of men's hands. vou 
10 know theſe things are vanities, and yet 
you act in the ſame manner as thoſe do 


et hom you account moſt fooliſh. © What, 
„then, does it proſit Fou to have diſco- 


« vered truth, which Jou neither defend 
Yee 03... vor 


q 54 2 
nor act up to? If thoſe wilfully. err, 


& who know that they are erring, how 
6 much more will the illiterate common 
6 people do i it, who rejoice in empty ſhew,z 
8 * who view all things-with childiſh minds; 
6e who are delighted with trifles, and cap- 
44 tivated with the beauty of the i images: 
<6 nor are able to weigh any matter in their 
6c thoughts, ſo as to perceive that nothing 
« ought to be worſhiped which is ſeen 
« with mortal eyes, becauſe it muſt of 
| « neceſſity be itſelf mama. & g. [a) 
41 Alter 
(al Div. Tofie, 3. 8 3: p 122. 2. ed. Spark- gvo. 
Oxon 1684. 8 
Lactantius has good Fs to addreſs Cicero i in 
the manner-we have ſeen him do. For let us heap 
the Koman Philolopher's own words: * Eſſe præ- 
itantem aliquam æternamque naturam, et eam 
6 ſuſpiciendam admirandamque hominym generj, 
& pulchritudo mundi, ordoque rerum cœleſtium 
* cogit confiteri. Quamobrem, ut religio propa- 
& ganda etiam eſt, quæ eſt junta cum cognitione 
* nature; fic ſuperſtitionis ſtirpes omnes ejiciendæ. 
« Inftat enim et arget, et quo tecunque verteris per: 
66 ſequitur ; ; five immolaris, five avem aſpexeris; i 
% Chaldeum, ſi Haruſpicem videris, &c. &e. The 
1 N nach of the eee the order of the Hea | 
WW | 4 venly 


„ =) : 
After conſigering theſe, we ſhall not be 
ſurprized to ſind one of Tertullian's ardent 
temper crying out, * Adeo quid ſimile 
ag Philoſophus et Chriſtianus? Greciæ 
« diſcipulus et cli? famæ negoti- 
ec ator et ſalutis > Verborum et factorum 
e operator? et rerum ædificator et de- 
e ſtructor? Amicus et inimicus erroris ? 
6 inter polator ur et integrator verĩ- 


4 


40 venly wth compell us to confels, that thare i 18 
% ſome ſupremely excellent and eternal Being, who 
4. ought to be revered and adored by all the human 


% race. Wherefore, as true religion (which is inti- . 


** mately connected with the knowledge of nature) 
C ought to be propagated, 10 every root of Superflition 
. /rould be pulled up. For It preſents "Itſelf, and 

"<6 preſſes on you wherever you turn yourſelf: "Whe- 
e ther you liſten to a ſeothſayer or an omen; whe- 
1 ther you ſacrifice, or attend to à bird; whether 


£* you meet a:Chaldean or an els 15 &c,” De 
Divinat. fl. 72. 


$2 


© © + vs 


| to the very doarine of the Goſpel : <* True religi 


4 is to be propagated, ſuperſtition cradicated, and 
*. the popular religion is ſuperſtitious,” Ho did | 
Cicero follow theſe principles in his its ? 


Video meliora, provogue, 1 
66 « Deteriora ſequor”” emm—_—— WE ne RENE: 
D 4 e tatis; 


4 


1 | 
& tatis j furator ejus et cuſtos a]? What 


, now is the likeneſs between a Philoſo- 


£ pher and a Chriſtian? between a diſciple 


of Greece, and of Heaven? a trader in 
* fame, and a ſeeker of eternal life? a 
% man of words; and a man of deeds; a 
64 builder-up. and a deſtroyer? a friend 
of error, and an enemy of itz a Cor- 
e rupter, and a reſtorer of truth betwween 
& a thief and guardian of it *?“ 
But, after all, theſe ſevete e af 


4 ul conduct of certain Philoſophers do 


not amount to a condemnation of Philo- 


ſophy itſelf, of which Tertullian appears 
to have been a zealous cyltivator, and in 


which he had made no inconfiderable pro- 
greſs. Il avoit beaucoup de ſcience et 
* Ferudition, dont il ſavoit ſe ſervir fort a 


— 


e propos: He poſſeſſed a great deal of 


1 knowledge and ö erudition, | which be 


_ fo] Rigaltins, and after him Hayercamp, leave out 

the words amicus et inimicus erroris; but as they 
| do not injure the ſenſe, and are Juſtitied of ccoalg 
MISS. I have retained them. 


'F TI . 46. ap. fin, p. 395- ed. Hayercamp. 
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le . 
Certainly to the beſt purpoſe, for he em- 
ployed it not a "OEM in che HEE "of | 
mne, ws BI Re > 


— 


—— —Y 


But we : OE to ds 1 tur- NY 
ther remarks on the ſentiments of others * 
| of the moſt illuſtrious of ; the Primitive Wl 
Writers { 5}, to. ſhow how little reaſon Mr. 
Rouſſeau has to claim their ſuffrage, - 


bel DuPin, Tome. p. 104d wr ns 5 1 
Vuincentius Lirinenſis ſays of Tertullian, . Ovid 9 
„enim hoc viro doctius? quid in div is atque hu - 

1 manis reþus exercitatius, & c.? High encomi- 
umz; but Vincentius was a writer of little judgment, 
and extremely prejudiced. More regard is due to 
the opln on of Joſeph Scaliger, who calls him, 
Doctor omniſcius et argutus; and to that of Juſtus 
Lipſias, who ſays he is an author, Nenn , 
u et reconditæ doctrinæ. 
{3] i mould have been happy to have introduced N 
here the teſtimony of &. Cyprian, Biſhop of Car- 
thage, who was nearly of the ſame period as Tertul . 
lian. But I have met with nothing in his-writings © 
ſuitable to our, purpoſe, except the ſingle paſſage 
quoted very lately. He wems to have been too 
much engaged in active life, not-ta.fay in the pur. 
fuits of ambition, to have had time to attend to the LP 


peaceful ſtudies of ſcience We | 


Celia, 


4 « BY 

Celſus, that acute adverſary of tiz | 
Chriſtian Faith, bas brought a: 3 
againſt it, which will throw light on our 
ſubject. 1 ſhall give it in the words of 
 On16xx ; and the reply to it will enable me 
to exhibit the opinion of this illuſtrious 
Father. Celſus,“ fays be, © proceeds to 
object theſe things, which are ſpoken by 
r few, and not the wiſeſt of thoſe 
* reckoned Chriſlians, as he himſelf al- 
„ Jows : be ſays, it 1s the doctrine of our 
people; let no learned man, no wiſe 
man, no prudent man, approach, for 
* theſe qualities are ill eſteemed among 
us; but if any one is illiterate, weak, 
« and childiſh, let him come boldly *, &c.” 

Now, how does Origen anſwer this 


ne Does he admit the truth of it, 


that the Chriſtians wiſhed to have nothing 
to do with learned and wiſe men? By no 
means. He ſays (p. 138.) that there were 
ſome Chriſtians who lived in a wicked 
manner, Nos might be juſtly reproached 5 


Orig. Pale Celfum, 1, 4 ps 157. Bd. Spec. 
ceri, 4to. Cant. Tee | 


. * 
| for 
* 
* 


WS 8 
for this hypocriſy ; but that it would bg. 
very unjuſt to impute their crimes to the TIE 
doctrine of Chriſt. In like manner, as ĩc 
was certain that the dactrine of Orig 
invited us to wiſdom, z sc Agen. 
E 22 Niles 6 0. Xptg189! M ei So 
60 weaxaAguerc,” thoſe ought. to be re- 
proved Who juſtified their ignorance; by 
ſaying, not indeed what Celſus pretended, 
which nobody but a fool could ſay, but 
by attempting by reaſonable arguments to 
diſſuade us from the ſtudy of wiſdom. 
He then aflerts, that both the antient 
books of the Jews,” and the Sacred Writ- 
ings, which bad been publiſhed fince the 
death of Chriſt, agreed in exhorting us to 
Acquire wiſdom; Solomon, ſays he, be- 
cauſe he ſought wiſdom, obtained it; the 
marks of it may be ſeen . through all his 
writings, which comprize the nobleſt ſen- 
timents in very few words; and among 
which the praiſes of wiſdom, and exhorta- 
tions to the acquiſition, of it, frequently 
occur. P. 139, he quotes ſundry paſlages.; 
| end, p: 149, explains ſome of thoſe texts 

webs T2 5 of 


6 bo . 

- bf St. Paul, which ſeem to decry Philolo: | 

9 phy. P. 141, How, with any ſhew of 
N reaſon, can Celſus accuſe us of being 
* zecuſtomed to ſay, let no learned man, 
no wiſe man, no prudent man, approach: 
_« yes, let every learned, every wiſe, every 
prudent man come; but, at the ſame 
4 time, do not hinder even the illiterate, 
* the weak, the rude, the childiſh For to 
-< ſuch alſo, if they come, the word of 
God promiſes a remedy. Wherefore, 
A true learning is not a bad thing, for it 
1 conducts us to virtue: T6 , & H 
ee eee g KEN, des yep tn T on 
&« gg jj odor, And fo tearning and 
* the ſtudy of excellent arts and prudence 
are not repugnant to the knowledge of 
God, they rather aid it, and it becomes 
«us to fay To, rather than Celſus, eſpe- 
"M9 qa if he os Ou to be an Epicy- 

r 

In Book I. p. 8, Celfus eis the 
Chriſtians with refuſing to give a reaſon 
for their faith, always bawling out, Don't 
e examine, but believe, and thy faith will 
. « fave 


* 


. 2 1 os - 5 „ 
« fave; thee; Woridly wifdom i ba 
thing; but fooliſhneſs is good. Some? 
thing of the fame + accuſation occurs, . 


J. 6. p 282. The anſwers of | Origen | 
are not here quite ſo clear; and it has 

been alledged, that he ſeems to juſtify / 
the practice of believing without exa- 


mination. But it ought to be obſerved; 


that he was ſpeaking of the caſe of the 


common people, who, having neither OP / 
portunity nor abilities to examine many 


points, muſt receive a good deal of their 


faich from authotity;; and ſurther, his ara 
guments ſeem to me to ſuppoſe, that the 


people knew of the miracles that had been 


_ - wrought to prove the truth of Chriſtianity | 


and therefore had good reaſon to believe, 


in conſequence of. them, ,without-needing 


to trouble themſelves about the objections 
of artful ſophiſts and pretended. philoſo - 


refute the charge of ignorance brought 


' againſt the Chriſtians, in his Apology ' 


: ce for Chriſtianity i in anſwer to Celſus,” a 


noble monument of - Chriſtian antiquity, 
5 | . and | 


| 
i 
| 7 
[ 


1 
and one of the few works of the Primitive 
Fathers, with which no learned man, even 
of this age, e to de OY . 


quainted. 


And his practice ed bis 3 
His learning,” ſays Du Vin, “was pro- 


« found. He had ſtudied the Belles Let- 
de tres with much affidaity. He was nei- 
e ther ignorant of Hiſtory nor Mythology. 
In ſhort, he had as much knowledge of 


«all the Sciences, as 'thoſe who had de- 


A voted their whole lives to the ſtudy of 


te them . The immenſe number of his 


_ writings proved at once his vaſt learning 


and amazing induſtry, From the account 
we have of them, they muſt, upon the 
moſt moderate computation, have occupied 
three hundred volumes; ſo that it was 
ſcarcely an hyperbole, what Jerome ſaid 


on the occaſion ;| © Quis noſtrum tanta 
s poteſt legere, quanta ille- conſcripfit ? 
a eaux us can g's, e hab 


«+ 
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5 63 ) 
It is true, bie attachment to the Platonie 
Philoſophy led him into a chimerical me- 


thod of expounding the Scriptures, and 
into other miſtakes ; but this. is nothing to 


our argument. The errors deriyed from 


falſe Philoſophy prove nothing againſt the 


true. In other reſpects he applied his {kill 
in  ſcietices and human learning to the moſt 
valuable purpoſes. He eradicated many 


abſurd opinions which had begun to ſpring 


up; he maintained the cauſe of Chriſti- 
anity againſt its ableſt enemies; and ren- 


dered himſelf ſo reſpectable i in the eyes of 
the Pagan Sages, that many of them dedi - 
cated their writings to him, and made _ 


the model of their conduct. = 
Chriſtianum Philoſophum vere Ar- K- 


4c ifles, ſays Huetius, | cujus tanta fuit 
4 inter Gentiles Philoſophos et Chriſtianos 


« admirabilitas, ut ad ejus imitationem 


_ © totos ſe componerent *.“ 8 
And when the fame of Dngerd 3 'Enow-. 
ledge made a number of perſons reſort ta 


- *'Origeniana ad calcew Opp, Origens ed. Bened; 
0 1. p. A e 
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him for inſiruction in polite literature, de 
received them readily in that line [a], in 


order that he might afterwards take an 


| opportunity, of leading them into the 
kw ves of the Chriſtian Revelation [h. 


4 24 1 + 4 4 2 xe | Lac 

Tt « Mad 4 ee dive Camo non n_tacens; 

«© quod dialecticam quoque et geometriam, arit- 
«4 meticam, muficam, grammaticam, et e ee 


„ omniumque philoſophorum ſectas, ita didicit, 
« ſludioſos quoque ſæcularium literarum wood 


_ © haberet, et interpretaretur quotidie ; concurſuſque 


L ad eum mirifici ferent, quos ille propterea reoi- 


« piebat, ut ſub occaſione ſæcularis literaturæ, im 


1 fide Chriſti eos .inftitueret.”” S. Hieron, de Vir. 


lat Cap. 34. Confult alſo uſed. in Beclef: 


lib, vi. cap, 18. | > 
£8) The charater of this luſtriogs. moans 


ciated with equal juſtneſs and elegance by Moſheim. 
„The moft eminent of theſe [Writers of the third 


* century}, whether we conſider the extent of his 


fame, or the multiplicity of his labours, was Ox - 


„ GEN, a Preſbyter and catechiſt of Alexandria, 2 


man of vaſt and uncommon. abilities, and the 
« greateſt luminary of the Chriſtian world that this 


| * age exhibited'ro/ view. Had the juſtneſs of his 
judgment been equal to the immenſ/ity of his genius, 


# the ferrour of his' piety, bis indefarigable_pa- 
* tience, 


. 54 


he 


68 3 


- Lacranrivs allows, that if any one 8 
2 collect all the portions of truth, ſcat- 


tered about in the writings of Philoſo- 
phers, and in the tenets of different Sects, 
he would produce a ſyſtem perfeQly ſimi- 
lar to the Chriſtian : ** Quod ki extitiſſet ali- 


quis qui veritatem ſparſam per fingulos,.” 


« per ſectaſque diffuſam, colligeret! in unum, 


ic ac redigeret in corpus, is profecto non 
« diſſentiret a nobis. But he adds, that 
no human underſtanding was ſufficient for 
this taſk. To ſeparate truth from fei ſe- 


hood, to point out in all caſes what was to 
be approved, and what rejected, required, 
in his judgment, the aid of a divine In- 


ſtructor [2]. He is ſo far from condemn- 
ing 
« cate, his extenſive a and his other emis | 


« nent and ſuperior talents, all encomiums muſt 
oh have fallen ſhort of his merit. Yet, ſuch as be au, 


his virtues and labours deſerve the admiration o 
e and his name will be tranſmitted" with 


% honour through the annals of time, as long as 
* learning and genius ſhall beeſicemed among men.” 
Eccleſ. Hiſt. 8vo. Vol. I. p. 270» 
3 means peculiar to 

: the 


F * 


—— 


| 1 66 Y a 
ing all Philoſophy, that he blames the 
Academics, who, . becauſe all Sects had 
fallen into errors, adopted a ſyſtem of uni- 


verſal enen. He "_> end inſtead 
4 


the Chrifian Fathers: The wiſeſ Philoſophers of 
Greece and Rome felt and acknowledged their own 
weakneſs. Hence Cicero wiſhed, that it were poſ- 
ſible, by any reward, to engage ſome perſon to find 
out a new reaſon, which ſhould more powerfully con- 
vince us, that virtue alone is ſum̃eient for happineſs. 
(Tuſc. Queſt. V. 2.) Hence Ariſtodemus told So- 
crates, that he would willingly worſhip the Godls, 
i he could believe that they intereſted themſelves in 
human affairs; and that he ſhould believe that, 
whenever they ſent meſ/ngers to inform him what 
he ought. to do, and what not to do. (Xenoph, 
Mem. I. 2. c. 4. f. 11. and 15. Edit. Simpſon, 8yo. . 
Oxon. 1580.) Claudian declared, and he ſpoke the 
 . ſentiments of all thinking men, that he had great 
"doubts whether there was. any God who. intereſted 
himſelf in the government of the world: SP | 
5 Sæpe mihi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem, 
* Curarent ſuperi terras, an nullus ineſſet 
ba « Rector, et incerto fluerent mortalia * 44 
Lib. 1. in Ruffinum, v. 1. 
When he e the frame of Nature, and the 
e of all things, bo _bellercd there was a 
_, God; 


4 * 1 


* 
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4 concluding, that there was no ſuch thing 


as truth, they might have ſeen that there 


RE be) n or nne as not to 
; Harms 


- þ a — * q | 
1 is 112 2 ; * if 7% 


God; 1 eee ee 


8 7 T3 4 #1 7 9 75 * . J N * 2 . 
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fortunate and unhappy, and bad men \ properoyip | 


his faith was overthrown. .. 

IP; 12, Sed cum res hominum tanta ye volvi 

C1. T1 EE Adſpicerem, lætoſque diu florere nocentes, 

e Vexarique pios: R 

e Religio, c.“ | 
- And I might quote Dr. Middleton, « man learned 

in antiquity, who will not be ſuſpected of paying any 


undue deference to Revelation, and who nevertheleſs - 


declares, that there might be found © The teſti- 


% mony of all ages, the experience of all the great A 


- 55 reaſoners of the heathen world, that reaſon had 
* not light enough to guide mankind in a courſe of 


virtue and morality ;” that there was * ſuch an 


*<thiverſal conviction and experience of the inſuf- 
e fitiency- of reaſon, as ſeemed to be rhe voice of 
« nature, diſclaiming it as a ſufficient x guide in the 
i caſe of religion,” - Letter; to 151. 9 


P. 29. 3. 
| Another powerful argumlat, fat-he Se ee 


divine. infirucor, was grounded on this, that, ſup- 


poſing the opinions of any public teacher to have 
heen all right, yet nobody would ſubinit to them. 
75 Ar - | E 2 ? * Sy * 


4 
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poſſeſs ſome juſt opinions, and that the 
great reaſon why they did not ſeparate 
theſe from the reſt, was, that they were 
too much addicted to the ſpirit of party, 
and more intent on defending each his pe- 
culiar ſyſtem, than on diſcovering the 
woth, which was ſcattered through them 
all . With reſpect to the origin of thoſe 
few truths and juſt opinions, relative to 
the Deity, the origin of nature, and other 
ſublime ſubjects, whieh were to be found 
feattered about in the writings of the Phi- 
tolophers, the Fathers generally entertained 
a. peculiar opinion. They did not think 
that men had diſcovered theſe by the light 
of their own reaſon, but they held that 
they had learned them either directly from 5 
Revelation, or indire&ly by tradition 
Handed. down. from thoſe who . e 


pH 22 N Cufficient al The | 
amazing effects produced by the humble preaching 
of the Apoſtles; above all the Greeian eloquence, are 
well delineated by Athanaſius, de Incarnatione Verbi. 
Dei, cap 47. p. 88. tom. I. ed. ere 
laſlit. Div. I. vii. c. 2 N . 


Raga * — | te” he 
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learned ther. It is Bot- our Bufnen 
preſent to enter into this 3 
We - ſhall only remark, in paſſing, that 
thoſe who believe the Moſaic account of 
the Creation of Man, and have at the fame 
time confidered how great a ſtore of kn]. 


ledge we gradually acquire in youth, in 
No gra n en in eee muſt 
i HOT 2 2 © perceive 


19) Dr. Reid bas ſhewn, m 8 parts of his 
* Inquiry into the Human Mind,” that infancy is. 
ſpent in acquiring che proper uſe of the /enſes. 
Thus, p. 330. ed. 4th, Children muſt ſee impet- 
<: fectly at ſirſt; but by uſing their eyes, they leatn 
* to uſe them in the beſ} manger, -and acquire,. 
4 without intending it, the habits neceſfary for 
% that purpoſe.” P. 44) From the time” that 
Children begin to uſe their hands; nature directs 
them to handle every thing over and over, to lo 
at it while they handle it, and to put it in various 
1 poſitions, and at various diſtances from their eyes. 
We are apt to excuſe this as ghildiſh, direrſon, 


« becauſe they muſt, be doing ſomething, and have 
| 40 not teaſon to entertain themielves in a more 
% manly way. But if we think more juftly, we hall 
++ find that they are engaged in the mot ſerious and 
« important ſtudy ; and if they had all the reaſon of 

« a Philoſopher, they could not be more properly 


contra E3 * employed, 


1 ) 
percei vs that the Geſt man would have cut 
a very aukward figure, when ſuddenly in - 
troduced into the world in full growth and 
_ vigour, without a fingle idea in his mind, 
or the "leaſt knowledge. of any one object 


around him. I may appeal to the diſco- 
veries of modern Philoſophers, whether 
ſuch a man would have had any uſe of his 
underſtanding, or even almoſt. of his 
ſenſes [al. N 

In what remains 2s zed | writings. af 
. en of Jeruſalem, I have met with little 
relative to our preſent enquiry. His fourth 
- Catechetical Inſtruction is founded on St. 
Paul's words: Col. ii. 8. Beware, leſt 
« any man ſpoil you through Philoſophy 
6. and vain deceit, &c.” But he treats it 
in his uſual way, quite practically, and no- 
D direct can be 1 PA from his 


r employed. | gap it in this Am em 
-« which enables them to make the Proper uſe of 
© their eyes. They are thereby every day acquiring 
46 habits of frretytion, which are of greater importance 
-66 than any thing we can teach them.” 

(oel See more of this afterwards, | 
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Words. However, it appears from this 
Section, and from the Epitome of the 
Chriſtian doctrine which he annexes to it, 
that by Philoſophy, in this paſſage, he 
underſtood not at all what we mean by 
that term; namely, ſcience and uſeful 
learning in general: but a peculiar ſyſtem 


| © - of © Science falſely ſo called,” as the ſame 


Apoſile elſewhere deſcribes it, a ſyſtem 
which had begun during the life of the 
Apoftles, and eonfiſted of an impure mix- 
ture of the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, wien 
the exaggerated fancies and - ſpeculations 
ef the Oriental Philoſophy. The Pro- 
feſſors of this Philoſopby aſſumed the 
dame of Gnoſtics, or Men of Science. 
They taught the doctrine of two prinei- 
ples, a good and evil Being; and many of 
them denied the Univerſe to be the work 
of the good Deity. Beſides theſe, ſome of 
| chem maintained that Chriſt was only a 


man in appearance; that he ſuffered onlß 
in appearance; that the God of the Old. __ 


„Teament was a different Being from the | 


4 4'P 


| travagancies, 


| 1 0 29 
ate Mens. vt we, ode. 


8 4e frag? * 
This Father appears to have had n 


J e 
.entertained by Mr. Rouſſeau. For in his 
.fixth Catecheſis *, he relates a ſtory in a 


manner very honourable to our profeſſion. 
While the impoſtor Manes, ſays he, was 


in Perfia, the ſon of the King was ſeized 
with a diſtemper, and the Phyſicians were 
called to attend him. Manes, however, 


perſuaded the King, to commit his Son to 


his charge, promiſing to cure him by 
prayer, as he pretended to poſſeſs ſuper- 
natural powers. The Phyſicians were diſ- 
miſſed, but Manes failed in his cure; and, 
before they could be recalled, the young 
Prince died. Cyril charges Manes in a 
direct manner with the death of the Prince; . 
s, yap dude bit Tis largodjs erupts 85 
f guat, Zrog 185 ia lag a , Ebrevo⸗ 


* epic: Yavenwre;; for him, whom 


66 the aid of the Phykicions: could have | 
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* ſaved, 
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« ſaved, he killed; by ſending away the 
Phyficians, having deſtroyed him far 
probably have pleaſed himſelf with a wits 
ticiſm 6n the occaſion, and ſaid; that Manes 
did the prince a ſervice by driving away 
the Phyſicians, and thus permitting him to 
yield up in peace that life, which their 
pretended art could not 99 N05 ee But 
Cyril reaſons differently. 2% en 
In his i8th Canetbeſis*ith 5 infrutts his 
Pupils how to defend the doctrine of the 
Reſurrection of the Dead againſt the 
Grecks. Fot as they do not acknowledge 
the Scriptures, fays he, you · muſt not op» 
poſe them by arguments borrowed thence; 
but muſt uſe teaſonings and aualogical 
proofs. One of thoſe he produces is ſome- 
what curious Go back à hundred or two 
hundred years ago, and ſay, where then 
were we who now ſpeak and hear? Vo 
are not ignorant from what weak and rude 
| ang we originated; muy what oy | 


N 


eee e,, 
copfuſed, 
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. confuſed, and, ſeemingly, unfit materials 


we derived our exiftence? How from 


| theſe were produced the fleſh of muſcles, 5 


the energy of nerves, the brightnefs of the 
eyes, the ſmell of the noſe, the hearing of 
the ears, the ſpeaking tongue, the beating 
heart, the Labouring hands, the running 
feet, and, in ſhort, members of all kinds. 
And, by and by, this weak and puny 
being became a builder of ſhips, a raiſer of 
Houſes, an archite& and an artiſt, a ſoldier, 
a prince, a legiſlator, a king And can it 
be difficult for that God, who, from ſuch 
lender materials, made us become all this, 
to reſtore us again when we have Joſt our 
2 May not he, who brought us from 
non- exiſtence into life, reſtore it to us when 
we are deprived of it? There is ſome- 


thing ingenious in this reaſoning. Where 


was Sir Iſaac Newton a hundred thouſand 
years ago? Is it more improbable. now, 
that he ſhould recover exiſtence a hundred 
thouſand years after this, than it was hen, 


that he ſhould have exiſted at all? Docs 


e We of narure furniſh no _ 
ye | e 


5 AX 7 ) 
to expect a return of mankind, while the 
whole fabric of it ſeems to move on in 
perpetual circle? Is it more difficult for 
| that power, whatever it was, which firſt 
gave him exiſtence, to reſtore to him that 
liſe he has loſt, than it was to confer it at 
firſt? Or is there any reaſon to conelude 
from our ideas of identity, ſuppoſing them 
complete (inftead of obſeure and uncet- 
tain as they - _ beer ee * 
„ eee Bun a {03 
The ae e Sr. BAsW. I ſhall 110 i 
* my readers in an account of his 
xxivVth Homily. Tgog rvog vious: ones 8g && 
 *EXAmixuan whore , or an Addreſs to 
-Young People, to inſtruct them how they 
may derive advantage from the ſtudy of 
the Greek profane literature, printed in 
the iſt volume of the Paris edition of bis 
works, fol. 1618, p. 570. He begins with 
expreſſing his affection for them, and the 
advantages which his years and great ex- 
- perience' of the changes of human life 
gave him, in inſtructing them who were 
3 en, world. On theſe in- 
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roductory points, he writes bee : 
I gance and ſimplicity, which would not 

have diſgraced the pen of Cicero himſelf. 
Wonder not, adds he, if you ſhall learn of 
me ſomething more uſeful than your Pre - 
ceptors, and the books of the Ancients, 
which they have put into your hands, 
batte yet taught you. For I would not 
have you to reſign entirely your opinions 
to theſe guides, but to follow only what is 
uſeful in them, and reject the reſt. For 
nothing in this world is abſolutely perfect, 
nothing human is entirely free from error. 
Ihe greatneſs and glory of this life is not 
worthy of our affections and admiration'; 
we ſhould fix them on more diſtant; hopes, 
and direft/ our attention ultimately to a 
future world. For though any one could 
deſeribe, in one oration, the whole ſum of 
happineſs that has exiſted ſince the begin · 
ning of the creation, he would fall as far 
hort, of conveying an idea of the ſmalleſt 
part of future felicity, as a ſhadow: or a 
dream falls ſhort of the real ſubſtance. 
The ſacred writers inſtruct us in theſe 
Neohινπẽ myſteries, 
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yet pat e to unde then 
Wherefore you muſt be employed for a 
time in other ſtudies, which are not altos 
gether without ſome relation to theſe, imi- 
tating thoſe who, by military exerciſes, 


gain dexterity and experience, and prepare 
themſelves to hold one day an honourable 
place in the field: of battle. Of all con. 


teſts, ours is the greateſt ; it demands our 
whole powers; and, to accompliſh it well, 
we ſhould collect aſſiſtance from every 


quarter, even from Poets and Orators, if 


they can give it to us. For as the Fullers 
and Dyers (this it is a beautiful idea), by a 
firſt dip in certain compoſitions, ptepare 


their cloth to receive that colour which : 


they with it finally to bear, ſo we, being 
initiated by external learning, are. prepared - 
to receive . afterwards _ _— "0 
rea, pg | 

If there bes any de FR i 
ered and profane learning, then the ſtudy 
of the one will affiſt you in the Hens 
of the other; 5 _ . there n, 


20 no 


* 


N 


ets LL 2 08 af 78 5 
EE e een ie, pom will ko weber de- 
rive advantages from comparing them to- 


gether; you will be enabled to give a 
preference, on rational grounds, to that 
which is beſt, and to continue more firm 
in your cen to n 100 Hons 
choſen al. ja ; I 
I may illuſtrate un opinion n 3 
A tree is expected to produce fruit at a 

certain period of time; but its leaves and 
| branches likewiſe prove ornamental to it. 
8so the ſoul, whoſe glorious fruit is Truth, 
dodbdbugght alſo to be adorned with external 
. learning, as the leaves on the tree, which 
1 give us an earneſt of having fruit in due 
ſeaſon. Moſes, one of the wiſeſt of men, 
| at firſt exerciſed his mind in the learning 


*TH p. $72, A. This liberal reaſoning of St. Ball 
We properly be oppoſed to any afpearance * 
argument, which there may be in the illiberal and 
abſurd apology of the Caliph Omar, for burning the 
Alexandrian Library. If theſe books,“ ſaid he, 
contained nothing but what was agreeable to the 
Koran, they were uſeleſs; if any thing ccatrary 
-: > "oo they were miſebievos, r vip rect 
| , ftroyed.”? - $75 r 
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of che Egyptians z/ and Daniel ſtudied the | 
ſciences. of the Chaldzans, n be ac- 
. divine knowledge. rh 
Thus far I have Wi PRI to prove. 
the uſefulneſs of profane learning; I come 
now to ſhew how you are to ſtudy it, in 
order to derive theſe advantages from it. 
And to begin with the Poets. Every thing 
_ that they have written is not worthy: of 
your attention, but ſuch works only 28 
they have devoted to the actions and ſay-- 
ings of wiſe and good men. Theſe you 
ought to read, and to imitate, as far as you 
are able, the character of the perſons de- 
ſeribed in them. When you come to 
ſtories of infamous and wicked men, ſhut  - 


your ears as carefully as Ulyfles did againſt 
the ſongs of the Syrens. For to accuſtom 


oneſelf to vicious diſcourſes, is the ready 
way to the acts themſelves. Wherefore 
take care, that, amidſt the elegance of the 
language, you do not carry away ſome- 
thing bad with you, for poiſon may be 
concealed and diſguiſed amongſt honey. 

cannot "commend haughty or abufive 
270 Poets, 


(&@) 
Poets, nor thoſe: who paint the characters 
ſupreme felicity in eating and obſcene 
ſongs. And leaft of all do'I admire their 
doctrine about the Gods, eſpecially when 
they make a plurality of them, and repre- 
_ ſent them as various in nature and diſcor- 
gant. For among their Gods, — 
vontends with Brother; the Father wars 
againſt the Sons; and the Sons againſt 1 the 
Father. Nay, they impute to them, and 
to Jupiter himſelf, the King and Head of 
all, ſuch adulteries; rapes, and unnaturat 
Juſts, as one might bluſh to aſcribe even 
to Savages or Wild Beaſts.” With ſuch 
writers we have nothing to do; e 
them to the THEATRE, 
The fame rule will apply to the Hiſto- 
rians and Orators. We ſhould ſcrupu- 
jouſly avoid that part of the oratorical arr 
which teaches to pervert cauſes, Deceit 


in matters of law, 1s extremely unſuitable to 
the characters of thoſe, who profeſs a reli- 
gion [hoſtile to ſuch conteſts altogether. 
But let us attend to thoſe parts of their 
. work, 


-- 3 | 
works, in which they, have praiſed virtuous 
men, or cenſured the vicious. As the bee es 
do not alight equally on every Gower; not 
endeavour to carty off the whole of i it 
but only that which i is uſeful to them, the 
| honey ; 18 ſbould we, like wiſe and ſober 
perſons, e extract from authors what i is uſer 
ful to us, and agreeable. to truth, paying 
ho. N to other chipgs. And as, 
gathering roſes, v we avoid the thorns, ſs, 10 
the courſe of our ſtudies, let us. collect the 
valuable, and avoid the noxious Parts, 
For which. purpoſe, aecuſtom yourſelyes 
always, to confider the tendency of every 
doctrine, and try i it by a, certain Randard., 


” #4 * © © 


times praiſed virtue, the ele have 
done it till more frequently; and therefore | 
you ſhould often peruſe their writings. le | 
is of the higheſt advantage to young peo 
ple to be early familiarized with virtue; 
| for firſt impreſſions made an their yielding 
minds long remain imprinted there; H- 
s1op, in a celebrated part of bis poem, 
E that vice holds forth to us 4 


W 8 


1 . | 

broad and eaſy road; while the pack of 
virtue is at firſt rugged, but, after we have 
attained the ſummit, it becomes quite 
ſmooth. In which he deſigns to encourage 
young people to take virtue as their guide, 
neither being allured by pleaſures at the 
beginning of their courſe, nor diſmayed 
by the difficulties of the road before they 
| have arrived at the end of it. Theſe ſen- 
timents, and ſuch as are fimilar to them, 
wherever they occur, are worthy of all 
2 your : attention. 

1 bave heard from a | judicious friend, 
who has ſtudied the poets much, that the 
whole poetry of Homer is one continued 
encomium gn virtue; that all that he has 
written may be referred to this end ; and 
| not a fingle paſſage be found contrary or 
foreign to it. A fine example occurs in 
5 his deſcription of Ulyſſes's eſcape / from 
ſhipwreck, at the iſland of Corcyra, where 
his virtues made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
| Phæacians, that luxurious people, that, 
abandoning their pleaſures, to which they 
were ſo entirely, devoted, they ſeemed to 
OP, 5 wiſh 


| LS» 
wiſh for nothing ſo mh; as to reſemble *' 
Ulyſſes. In this ſtory Homer ſeems to lay 
to his readers :—O, my fellow men, pre- 
ſerve your virtue above all things what- 
ever. Virtue deſerts not him who is p- 
wrecked ; ſhe ſwam along with Ulyſſes in 
the ſea; - and on the land rendered him, _ 
though poor and naked, more honourable 
in the eyes of the Phzacians, than all the 
opulent and fortunate | | 
Such truly i is the ſtate of the case, All 
other things are precarious ; 5 they are 
ſcarcely more ours than other peoples; 


and, as at dice, are conſtantly changing 
and ſhifted from one to another. Virtue 


is the only immortal and unchangeable 5 


poſſeſſion; the only attends | us dn and 
forſakes us not in death. 5 

St. Baſil goes on to point out ſuch other 
paſſages of the profane writers, as he 
thinks moſt proper for the inſtruction of 


— 


his young audience. He relates the me- | 


morable ſtory of The Crocs of Hxx- 


; corkag refers to the anecdotes of great 
Cr 
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men, who have ſubdued their paſſions, en- 
terprized noble deeds, and, without the 
precepts of the Goſpel, have, from their 
own reaſon, practiſed upon its erer 
K then proceeds thus: ; 
To return now to my original rule. 
We are not to receive every opinion, bur 
A thoſe only that are right and uſeful for us. 
. Is it not ſhamefal for us, to be careful in 
ſeparating any thing: noxious that may be- 
in our food, when we pay no attention to 
our ſtudies and books; which are the food 
of the mind ** Both any wiſe archer ſhoot 
his arrows at random; without confidering. 
the mark he ought to hit? What rational 
pilot will abandon his veſſel to the caſual- 
guidance of the winds, inſtead of directing 
her to the deſired harbour? Shall every 
artiſt conſider the end of his work, and we, 
daring the whole courſe of it, never think 
of the end ot human. life?: Whoever does: 
not think of that end, and govern all his 
Actions with reſpect to it; is certainly no 
better than the brute creation is foul is 
* "the 
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. 
thke-ahip without ballaſt or crew, taſſed 
about here and there in the traokleſs geean. 
He who would obtain praſſe, myſt ſeek 
it in the practice of thoſe, arts for which he 
has been previouſly prepared and exerciſad. 
Poly damas and Milo,-whoſe; bodily ſtrength 
gained them ſuch glory at the Olympic 
games, did not think of contending for the 
prize in muſic. Nor did Timotheus, the 
muſician of Alexander, abandon his art co 
contend in wreſtling ; otherwiſe he would 
Have gained litile credit to himſelf. Singe 
1 have mentioned the Atbletæ and Wreſt- 
lers, I would beg of you to conſider what 
labour and pains they take with themſelves, 
trying a thouſand ways to increaſe their 
iſtrength; toiling at pre paratory exerciles ; 


Patiently ſubmitting to the [blows and 


bruiſes they are continually receiving; 
Aiving ſtrictly according to the difagreeable 
regimen preſeribed for them; and, in 

hort, going through a thouſand difficulties; 
40 that their whole life ſeems to be nothitzg 
elſe bug a preparation for theſe conteſts z— 
and all this, that at length they may ap- 
F 3 5 pear 
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Pest in the field; to ſubje& themſelves 


to fill greater Tiſks and labours, in order 


to gain a little fame, and be crowned with 
a garland of olive or parſley! And ſhall 

we, before whom are placed ſuch bigh re- 
wards in a future life—felicity that no lan- 


guage can deſcribe - expect to attain this 
by beedleſs indolence, 
thought or without care? As well might 


living without 


en Sardanapalus, or that Margites, who, 
as Homer tells us, neither plowed nor 
bay nor did any one thing neceſſary in 
- life, claim to be made the Ne of 
mortals 

We have indeed many difficulties to 


overcome, and there is need of all our 
efforts. But for our comfort we know, 
that caſual errors will be forgiven ; deli- 
berate ones ſhould not be pardoned. ' Our 
duty is plain before us. Let us lay aſide 


inferior concerns, and take care of our 


ſouls. To the body no attention is due 


* 


beyond what the neceſſities of natute re- 
gquire. But as the ſoul is connected with 
- it, let us endeavour to exalt her above it, 


0 ® > "pt 1 
28 2 captive 18 delivered from his priſon, 
| There are men whoſe ole delig bt is ao 
eating, who ranſack the whole th, 


cooks and diſhes—milſerable flaves to 185 2 


bellies—in heavy bondage to A tyrannical | 
maſter —fatally buſy in bringing upon 
5 themſelves gouts and torments, almoſt 


equal to the pains of damned ſpirits. Ex- 7 


treme attention to the hair, and to dreſs, 1 
is alſo to be cenſured, as it indicates A vain 
and laſcivious turn of mind. N o one can 
gain any thing with wiſe men by having 
on a fine coat. Such men look farther 
than outward appearance, becauſe” they 
know that it is not that which i is external 7 
which conſtitutes the man. 
I!be great object of wiſdom i is to Know O 
oneſelf ; but this requires that the mind be 
cleared of the clouds of ſenſe and pleaſure. 
We muſt ſhut our eyes to yain ſhews and. 
Prodigies, and our ears to that kind of 
mufic which-corrupts the ſoul. - For this 
_ - muſic. produces a mean and ſervile turn of 
mind; it heightens laſcivious and low paſ- 
| fions. We have a more exalted (8 ma- 
R 


Jette) Suse, Ach Om every f nar 
ble feeling: that muße by which David 
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xe ored his reaſon to diſordered Saul; and 


that by which Pythagoras ſo impreſſed the 


minds of intoxicated men, that they be- 
came athamed of their fituation, and went 
Immediately home. Great is the difference 
between vittuous muſic and that which is 
Vicious and obſcene. Fly from what is 
commonly uſed, as much as you would 
do from the greateſt of evils[a].” _ 2 
| 5 4 am aſhamed to mention the folly of 
Hoke who uſe perfumes and foreign oint- 
ments. But, to ſum up all at once, the 
body Ye di regarded, or only cared 
for, that it may act as the ſervant and in- 
Arument of the ſoul. This is the doctrine 


"of. Plato; : and it agfees exactly with that 
"of St. Paul . "The paſſions are like wild 
os which 3 are to be checked and re- 


iin 


=? | trained by reaſon, that they may not run 


en Dot ic yet uu where exiſt x gentiy kutbebling 
we manly mind, and chinding awby all that, is noble, 
Ae and yirtuous in man? 
115 * Rom: zii. 14+ 2 Cor. v. 13. 
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away with the foul, 1 itfitt o much "oh 


"mortifying the body, becauſe he who de | 


ſpiſes it, will be ſuperior” to lf vicious 
temptations to gratify | its defires. 3 Such A 


„ 


wealth, becauſe be will not want Yo, He | 


can eaſily ſatisfy nature, and more he will 


not defire. Indeed, if we de part from this 
Principle, there is no boundary to 8 ur 


folly. Solon juſtly obſerved, chat thefe 
was no end of accumulating money. 


Theognis deſired only a ſmall fortune as- 
"moſt, conducive to "happineſs, By being 


Fontented with little, Diogenes was truly. 
richer than Alexander. Conſider "what 


glory theſe admirable ſtatuaries, Phidias 


and Polycletus, obtained, independent öf 


: gold. Had they turned their thoughts to 


hoarding up money, and neglected their. 


"Art, they might have attained it; bat they 
would have ceaſed to be reſpectable. We 
ought to eſteem virtue and merit ſufficient 


ornaments, and neither to ſeek. Praiſe to | 


| * purſelves for any thing elſe, nor, like flat- 


terers, give it to others. A flatterer, 1 
can 


c 99 ) 
can turn bimſelf into any ſhape to pleaſe - 
the people he is  amongft, 1s 2 moſt de- 
Tpicable.c character. Wh 3 1 
But theſe moral counſels are 11 more 
Aropgly enforced | in our own facred books. 
In other Writings we have but an obſcure 
view of them. However, as I ſaid before, 
eyen theſe are not to be neglected. His 
ſtock will a laſt be very great, who col- 
ets what is uſeful from every author. 
4 he learned man, according to Heſiod, in- 
ereaſes his knowledge, as the miſer does 
bis gold, by little and little. There is a 
vote ſay ing of Bias, that, Virtue. is the Vi- 
aticum of old age; that i is, the whole pro- 
viſion, neceſſary on the journey of life. 
Could L attain the old age of T: ithonus, or 
Arg nthonius, or of our Methuſalem, who 
Is faid t to have lived a thouſand and thirty | 
Fears, I would account them all as nothing, 
when I conſidered, for a moment, that im- 
menſely prolonged and ever youthful pe- 
riod of duration, in a future world, whoſe 
extent no human imagination can graſp, 
and to the attainment of which we are 
40 | © called 
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called upon to uſe every effott, and to 
leave no exertion untried. Nor let us be 
diſcouraged at the difficulty of the enter- 
prize, but ever keep in mind his exalted 
maxim who ſaid, . Chuſe that courſe of 
“life which is beſt, and cuſtom will 1 render 
« jt moſt delightful. * 6H | 4 
I have now given you the beſt KS.) in 
my power; and I entreat you to pay at- 
tention to it in the courſe of 'yqur lives. 
' Confider me as- your fpiritual Phyſician, 
and ſhew yourſelves | obedient patients. 
There are ſome afflicted with incurable diſ- 
eaſe and melancholy, who will neither go 
to a phyſician, nor admit one to come to 
them. Heaven forbid that the diſeaſe of 
your minds ſhould be of this kind. Liſten 
to thoſe who are qualified to teach- you, 

and all ſhall go well with you. 
_ FAREWELL. 
Such is the ſum of St. Baſil's excellent 
Homily. I intended to have extracted 
only a paſſage or two from 1 it; but, beivg | 
1 I went on. 1 hope ſome of my 


readers 
ö 2 
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readers will not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing thic 
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We ated now dancer illuſtrious 
evidence. In the fourth century, the Em- 
peror Julian, in order more effectually to 
ruin the Chriſtian cauſe, ſhut up the 
ſchools of the Chriſtians, and endeavoured 
to prevent them from the ſtudy of learn- 
ing. This meaſure, unworthy of a good 
man, and diſgraceful to a Philoſopher, was 
received with great diſſatisfaction by the 
hriſtians. But no one ſeems to have re- 

lented it more than Sr. Grzcory of Nazian- 
rum. This eloquent and animated Father 
has written two Orations againſt Julian, 

_ -whitch are the third and feurth of his 
Works; and he has animadverted on it 
very ſeverely in them, as well as in other 
parts of his writings. He exhibits to pub- 
iHe and © deſerved contempt the -reaſons 
which the Emperor had aſſigned for this 
decree : © HAU S, of Aoyot, A Ex- 
% neu, - wy N ro oH Beovg ue A. 1 
Me, Nc 1 arpanie ee oudev b rep To, 
A | 88 Meru, 


EV 


«© Two, T1; ö Hue £51 w. © Ours, » | 


ſuys Julian, © are Orations;- it belongs to 
us to learn the Greek language, as it be- 
& longs to us to adore the Gods. To you 
« belong ignorance and ruſlicity; and al} - 
* your wiſdom conſiſts in, I believe .. 

| He had before (p. 51, A.) ſhewn the 
abſurdity of Julian's idea, of an excluſive 
right to knowledge; as if language and 
letters, which are common to all men, 


could be appropriated to any partieuline - 
claſs of men. He had expoſed alſo the 


meanneſs and tifnidity of his plans, as 
wiſhing firſt to deprive the Chriſtians of 
. their chief ſtrength, and then to fight 
againſt them. For it was neither like a 

* man convinced of the truth of his own 
4 religion, or ſatisfied with the force of 
4 his own arguments, to deſire to ſuppreſs 
« thoſe of our party. It was juſt as if one 
* ſhould maintain himſelf to be the braveſſ 
* of the Wreſtlers, and demand to be 
<< publickly preferred to all others, while 
 */Gregorii Nanzianz, Op. Orat, tertia, in EA· 
Frunzi-; Colonia 1690, Tome I, p. 97. B. | 

| . « at- 


- 


\, 
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a zt the ſame time he defired that none of 


« the valiant or ſtrong men ſhould deſcend 
4 into the Arena, and engage in combat 


with him, &c.” (P. 51. D.) 


After mentioning the reaſon aſſigned for 
the Edict, as quoted from p. 97, he expa- 
tiates more fully on it, and refutes Julian, 


on his own ground, for ſeveral pages far- 


ther. He owns that the Fair of Chriſt- 
1ans:: expoſed them to calumny and cen- 


ſure® ; but he contends, that they did 


right, to ſubmit implicitly to perſons whom 
they knew to be divinely inſpired, and 
whoſe authority was therefore of higher 
weight than any human reaſoning. He 
very properly reminds Julian of a fimilar 
fact among his party, the example of the 


5 Pythagorean philoſophers, who deemed the 


aſſertion of their maſter a ſufficient autho- 


rity for their opinions, and who certainly 
had far leſs ground to juſtiſy their. ur 


pn, or ipſe dixit, he hath ſaid it; than the 
Chriſtians had to plead for their aue, I 


Ba T have 468 ſome wan n in another 
OR 3 5 


2 believe. 


the right of Chriſtians to Philoſophy ; 3 


„ 
believe. By theſe arguments 


and he certainly would got have reaſoned 
in this manner, if either the eminent Be. 5 
lievers of his age, or he himſelf, had been 


of opinion, that it was unlawful and per- 


nicious for them to exerciſe their faculties 
in the purſuit of ſcience. Indeed, this was 
ſo far from being his opinion, that he was 
a zealous and ſugceſsful cultivator of lite- 
rature. Suidas commends him equally as 


2 Grammarian, a Poet, a Philoſopher [aÞ 


in J Morals and Theology. 


and an Orator. Philoſtorgius, who op- 
poſed his religious tenets, bears 'honour- 
able teſtimony to his learning ; . and Ruf- 


li] Some one may ade at hs bene of the 


term Philoſepher to St. Gregory. But let it be re- 
membered, that the learning of the Fathers was the 


learning of the times. They created not their. Era; 
they were formed by it. Their philoſophy” was the 
philoſopby of the age. The queſtion was not, whe- 
ther it was juſt ; but whether it was as much ſo as 
that of others. And I apprehend; on à candid re- 


view, it will be found, that they were equal to their © 


contemporaries in ſcience, and far e ta chem 


— 


Ry 


| « ) 
tinus adds, in honour. of bis. character, | 
& ea docuit, que fecit, nec ſeipſum con- 
4c demnavit agendo contraria quam doce- 
4 bat; he did what he taught; and did 
40 not condemn himſelf by acting f 
10 than he inſtructed others to do:“ an en- 
comium which could have been beſtowed 
on few: of. the Philoſophers. _ 
In his thirty-eighth Oration, ſyeaking 
of the tree of knowledge, he ſays it was 
not. planted with an ill deſign, or ihvidi- 
* forbidden; for Knowledge 1 1s good af 
the proper ſeaſon. But it is only fit for thoſe 
of mature conſtitution. ; as ſolid food is un- 
fit for thoſe of tender age, who ſtand in 
need of milk; p. 619. A.; and vid. p. 68 1 
A.; and Tom. IL Arcanor. Carm. VII. 
p. 172. His opinion is confirmed by an- 
other father, Epiphanius, who ſays (contra 
Ophit.) « 'There was no evil in the tree 
«-itſelf;. for God hath. planted nothing 
evil; nor did death come Ms knquur 
« ledge, but through diſobedience,” = 
In his twentieth Oration, as an Intro- 
duction to the Hiſtory of the Education 


ls and 


$ 
— 4 


„ 1 
ad Studies of his. friend, st. Baſil, u 
whom this diſcourſe was written, he pre- 


miſes ſome remarks on learning in general! 
which, he ſays, has ever been eſteemed} 
among thinking men, as the moſt excellent 
of human acquiſitions. ] do not, adde 
he, © ſpeak only of our: exalted»ſcience; 
& which relates to ſalvation, and is the-obs 
ject of pure intellect, but of Profane 
cc literature, which many Chriſtians un- 
ce juſtly contemn as dangerous and : apt to 
4 miſlead.” He proceeds to vindicate his 
opinion, and concludes, , „ Wherefore, 
66 Erudition is not to be deſpiſed, as ſome 
6 think, who are to be deemed fooliſh and 
c ignorant people, deſirous of having all 
& others like themſelves, that their on 
cc jgnorance may be concealed, and no one 
„4 be able to betray and reprove them *.. 
The laſt writer, whoſe opinions T wall 
conſider, is Tazoporert,. of _ Antioch, 
biſhop of Cyrus, a learned and good man, 
who flouriſhed in theſ enn 1 rhe: 


4% 


ED 323 & 324. ben. W 
1 . d 
e 


| | #c 98 ö 

fourth er. As this writer was deeply 
acquainted with the ſentiments of the early 
Fathers, and had formed his own according, 
to their model, he may very properly be 
conſidered, as exhibiting on this ſubject the 
ideas of the primitive times, and of men 
who lived centuries before his own age: 
I have not been able to conſult all his- 
writings, which are voluminous [a]; but F 


al He was the Author of Commentaries on the 
Seripture, an Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory which ſerves as a 
fupplement to that of Socrates and Sozomen, and 
other learned works. Photius much admires the 
purity of his ſtyle, as he never departs from the 
Attic Diale&. Du Pin'thinks, that of all the Fathers 
who have attempted works of various kinds, Theo- 
doret has ſucceeded beſt, being at once an elegant 
writer, a judicious hiſtorian, an able critic, and ex 
cellent commentator, And Beauſobre, who cenſures 
him a little for his zeal againſt Heretics, and his- 
. partiality to the Myſtics, owns- „that he war 
learned, reaſoued well, and was one of the moſt va- 
lnable of the Fathers. Father Sirmond publiſhed 
his works at Paris, 1642, in 4 vols. folio 3 to which. 
the ſeſuit Garnier added a fifth in 1684. A very 
uſeful edition has ſince been printed at Halle, in 5 
vols. large 8 v. 1774, by Profeſſor Seltulze. It is 
this edition that is now before me. 


ſs « 5 * * 
ſhall preſent hi readers with a regular 
Analyſis of one of his works, which con. 
tains a great many obſervations relative to 
our ſubject; and is befides ſo full of eu- 
rious information, that the peruſal of Ic i is 
not unworthy of a ſcholar even wa the pre- - 
ſent age Lab 


— 


[a] Profeſſot Schulze 1 * tom; —_ 
Opp. Theodoreti) ſays of this work, „ tum ab illis 
4 gal ſanctioris fidei noſtræ vindiciis juſtum ſtatuunt 
* pretium, tum ab elegantiorum literarum dignis 
ais zſtimatoribus merito ſumma laude condecoratur; 
&« which is deſervedly honoured with the higheſt 
1% applauſe by all who ſet a proper value on the vin- 
1 dication of our holy religion, or paſſeſs a juſt re- 
* part for the cultivation of Elegant literature.?“ 

F. Z. Actiaolns, the friend of Laſcaris and Mar- 
filius Picinus, who tranflated theſe books into Latin, 
in his dedication to Pope Leo X. entitles them, 
De Spirituali Græcarum Aſſectionum Medicina; and 
fays, he publiſhed them at the requeſt of John Picus, 
Earl of Mirandula, by way of a correctiye to the 
errors in Plato, of whom a new edition had jult 


been printed. He adds, that no one can read theſe * 


books of Theodoret without acknowledging “ nullos 
eum Poetas, nullos Oratores, nullos Hiſtoricos, 


* nullos . Philoſophos latuiſie' oulluſque 
„ E: * tam 


| | 3 
He entitles the _ GRECIAN THE- 
RAPEUTICS, * EAAHNIKQN -OEPA- 
cure of the mental diſeaſes or prejudices of 
the Greeks. It would almoſt be ſuffigient 
for my purpoſe, to tranſlate the titles and 
ſummary of the twelve diſcourſes, into which 
he divides his work ; for theſe would ſhew 
with- ſufficient certainty, that Theodoret 
may be produced. as an illuſtrious evidence 
to the truth of my hypotheſis ; but for the 
reaſons already mentioned, and becauſe the 
work is excellent in itſelf, I —_ 8 more 
e- e in my account of it. 
The Preface ® contains an account of the 
deſign of the work. As it often happens 
to me, ſays he, to meet with people who 
admire the fables of the Greeks, and de- 
ride our faith, afferting, that we teach our 
converts nothing but mere credulity, Aaccuf- 
ing the Apoſtles of ignorance, and calling 
5 eee, dee +36 eee 


40 * doctus ſit homo, qui ex £jus ledione nova abi 
« atque inaudita quam plurima non nn 
of 3 689, &c. of rome IV.“ 
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ſeſs the ornanents of eloquence; and ridi- 5 
culing us for honouring the Martyrs, be- 
cauſe the living can derive no advantage 
from' the dead ; I have thought it proper 
tg offer to the public a refutation of theſe 
enden charges; deeming it highly 
wrong to ſuffer plain and ſimple men to 
be led away by ſuch ſophiſms, without, ar 
: leaſt, endeavouring to undeceive them. 
The firſt diſcourſe or diſputation is 
IIEPI MIETENE, or a Defence of the 
Faith of Chriſtians, and of the Learning 
of the Apoſtles, by Arguments extracted 
from the Greek Philoſophers . After an 
elegant compariſon between the diſeaſes of 
the mind and thoſe of the body, and the 
peculiar difficulties which occur to the 
phyficians of each, he mentions the firſt. 
malady he purpoſes to treat, which is that 
of arrogance or ſelf-ſufficiency . Some, | 
ſays he, accuſtomed to the peruſal of the 
Poets and Orators, diſdain to be in- 


ſtructed by poor, N and 1 * 


. P. 694, &c. | 1 ; 
1 value 


402) 

value on truth, unleſs it come te- 
commended by elegance of language. 
And there are many of this Ramp, who 


| are not perſons of profound learning, but 


ſhallow and ſuperficial people ſmatterer 
in Greek learning — men to whom the” 


„ wrath of Achilles” is unknown, and whe 
| have ſcarcely heard the names of the Phi- 


loſophers ; and Jet pretend to accuſe the 
facred books of barbariſm, building their 
pride on no better foundation than mere 
ignorancęe. How different was the conduct 


of the great ancient ſages, Pherecydes, 


Pythagoras, Plato, &c. who travelled over 
all kingdoms in ſearch of truth; and, to 
obtain it, heſitated not to go amongſt the 
rudeſt nations, and to ſubmit to the 


greateſt hardſhips *. Were my opponents 


acquainted with Grecian learning, they 
would know that the Greeks derived all 
their knowledge from foreigners, and thoſe 


whom they called Barbarians. Hence they 
- would have no prejudice againſt the in- 


Arodtions of the Apoſtles +. 


In 


(13 


1 this andiigied argument, we Go! The- | 


odoret f. peaking with that manly dignity 
which the excellence of his cauſe inſpired. 


He wipes off the charge of ignorance from 


the hriſtians; and fixes it, where it was 
due, on their illiberal nee [La 


wy = NES 


Gire 


[a] We ſhall extra the eſſence of ſome others of 
the more intereſting paſſages. 


Liſten to Porphyry, one of our bittereſ bis. 35 


The way to the Gods, ſays be, is ſhut up by iron 
gates; it is rugged ; it is arduous. The Greeks 
have wandered farther from it than all others ; and 
when they found it, they quickly loſt it again. To 
the Barbarians we owe the diſcovery of it *. Plata, 


in his Timæus, tells us, that an Egyptian prieſt ſaid 


to Solon, Ye Greeks are always children ; _ 
nn, is al of 9 7. i 


Ye accuſe us 855 requiring 1 faith, and eh | 


ing no reaſons for our doctrines. But we confirm 


them by facts, and we retort the charge upon you. 


Did not your Pythagoras enjoin ſtrict filence on- his 
diſciples? Did he not refuſe to anſwer their queſ- 


tions, and teach them that his 10% dirit was a ſulli- 


cient authority? And ſhall we heſitate to pay that 
reverence to God, which ye have paid to men 17 


. 705.  +P.708. ff. 6% 
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«>; (Give credit; adds he; 10 Jour own an- 
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: N Aries is 
to baniſh prejutlies not to confine themſelves to 
40 the cuſtoms of their fathers, but to ſeek truth, 
and collect what 1 is uſeful wherever it may be 
6 found. . A, d- yt Gele Wor, wn o 
44 Jukevers, and 2070. good oa melpyors, a * 
„% Takybic, nas To gn mayrexou funcyar . 
Behold a ſeritiment, which, with every friend of 
_liberabty, will nan e 


1 „* 


44 It is by the eye of the mind that we ne” con- 
706 „h intellectual objects. For as we require 
„ corporeal eyes to diſtinguiſh things that can be 
40 ſeen, ſo we ſtand in need of faith to diſcern divine 
66 things. What the eye is in the body, that faith. 
“ is in the mind; or rather, as the eye wants light 
4 to enable it to diſcern viſible objects, in hke man- 
ener the mind requires faith to illuminate divine 
« things, and to enable it to preſerve a ſtrong and 
"66 „ permanent idea of them 4, 
'"Soctates ſhewed Alcibiades, that the 224 to learn, 
was firſt to lay aſide ep. fidence in one's own know- 
ledge. Ile firſt of all taught him, that he knew no- 
thing: wherefore THE BEGINNING OF 8CIENCE 18 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF OUR * % Agxn 
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77 105 8 | 
cient Philoſorbers, who have ſpoken of 
theſe ſubjects, and have mentioned our 
doctrines, obſcurely indeed, and often like 
thoſe birds which imitate the human voice, 
but underſtand not the ſenſe of what they 
fay. They, however, are to be excuſed, 
as they had not the inſtructions of Pro- 
phets and Apoſtles; ; but were obliged to 
follow the faint remains of that natural 
ght, which was at firſt divinely commu- 
nicated, but which the wickedneſs of man- 
| kind had nearly extinguiſhed. God, the 
original author of it, did not ſuffer it to be 
| entirely loſt ; but reſtored it-in part, by ex- 
hibiting to men his works of nature and 
providence. Now, as phyſicians extract 
medicines even out of poiſonous animals, 
| fo do we bring forth valuable information 
from amidſt all the errors of your Poets 
and Philoſophers. So that whom ye think 
our opponents, we turn into evidences in 
our favour, and make them teachers of 
our doctrine. And as we have proved to 
you the neceſſity of faith, if ye will now 
nog 7 agorean n. and liſten with 
| attention 


„ 
attention EE: e we will proceed to 
inſtruct you in the paths of truth “. 

The ſecond diſputation is IIEPI APXHE, 
concerning the beginning or origin of 
things +, in which Theodoret recounts the 
various, abſurd, and contradictory opinions 
of the Pagan Philoſophers on this ſuhject, 
and endeavours to confirm the credit of 
Moſes. He is leſs ſucceſsful in this than 
in the preceding diſcourſe. Having aſ- 
ſerted, that moſt of the ancient ſages de- 
rived the important truths contained in 


Hebrews, and the peruſal of the ſacred 
books, he concludes the diſputation in this 
manner-: Ir is now time, my friends, that 
you ſhould examine the FounTAIN of truth 
itſelf. For, as thoſe who dig for gold and 
filver, when they have diſcovered ſome 

. ſmall veins, purſue them diligently, and 
. ceaſe not from their enterprize until they 
have found out the ſource of the precious 
inn it becomes i, 


Wd 21 —526 FP. 1 
veſtigats 


their writings from the inſtruction of the 


„ 307 3% 
fy veſtigate that fountaln, Po, which ſome 
little fireams having, flowed, form the 
brighteſt ornaments of the writings of 
Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, of Plato, 
Numenius, Plutarch, Plotinus, and your 
othet Philoſophers. Be not offended at 
the poverty, but conſider the wiſdom of 
the ſacred writers. By them inſtructed, 
« ye will no longer divide the ALMiGatY 
* into many Deities z but will adore mM 
| "  who- is the eternal and only true God ; 
* who, moved by nothing but his own 
* goodneſs, has given exiſtence to all 
te things. Then, in place of opponents 
<« and enemies, ye will become domeſtics 
te and friends, and ſhall enjoy confidence 
F* as relations; ſo that thoſe who now re- 
tc quire guides ſhall be able to bring many 
bc wanderers to the knowledge of truth *.“ 
The third diſputation is ITEPI ATITE - 
AN KAI TANKAAOTMENON @EQN, 
KAI IIEPI TAN IIONHPNN AAIMONON, 


of the Angels, and thoſe who are called 


19 85 and of the evil Dæmon . The de- 
. 768, 78. + 79-79% - 
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High of it is to & views; that there were ſome 
Pagans who believed in no God, while 
others aflerted a multitude of Deities; 
between which extremes, the Chriſtians 
aàdhered to the juſt medium, in acknow- 
ledging one only true God; that, aggord- 


ning to the teſtimonies of their own writers, 


the Heathen Deities were either dead men, 
or the heavenly bodies * ; that the Creator 
had exhibited theſe kh of Nature to 
lead mankind up to himſelf ; but that they 
| Had-enticely counteracted his defign, wor- 
tipping the Creatures inſtead of the Cre- 
ator; and making the very excellence and 
greatneſs of his gifts, the occaſion of for- 
getting the Bountiful Giver : © xx wy 
"66 , Geopzoy ro TE wares bog N T KAANGG, Poppy 
& yeyory c pIg leg ; that there were de- 
fees in all created things, and nothing 
en acres FR” but the Deity +3 tine | 


* f. 768. 

4 P. 762. This thought is beautifully 1 
in Fenelon's Prayer, at the end of his Demonſtration 
of the exiſtence of God. 9 

t P. 762 and 763. 
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8 not therefore-/to- miſtake: the 
works for the artiſ; nor yet to imagine 
the artiſt had the ſame defects as we found 


in his works; fince, even in human pro- 


ductions, the artiſt was greater than his 


works; nor was there any ons of his pro- 
ductions which ſhewed the whole of his 


Kill and power &; that though they knew 


their Gods to 3 been no more than 
men, they were ſo infatuated as to pay 
them divine honours ; that they exalted 


bad men to this ſacred dignity, and wes 
the worſt actions to their Deities + z, 


they erred "alſo. in making images of wal 
Gods; fince the wiſeſl bf their on writers 


confeſſed, that it was impoſſible to form a 


reſemblance of the Deity; and the attempt 
to do it occaſioned the ſtrangeſt abſurdity. 
Every nation formed them different, ac» 


ee to their own ideas of beauty; thus 


'* p. 763 and 764. This idea which is hitited, 
ms not very diſtinctiy expreſſed by Theodoret, it 
excellently illuſtrated in Dr. Price's Diſſertation an 
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in cheir opinions concerning Angels and 


"( wo 5 | 
the Echiopians made them black, n dien 
monkey- faces, like themſelves . That, 


" i 


inferior ſpirits, they miſtook: in afferting, 


that theſe beings were of different ſexes; 


| fince their numbers never increaſed, and 


fex would be uſeleſs to them; or that they 
were originally evil beings, fince God had 
created nothing evil, but they had fallen 
from their firſt eſtate of rectitude into vice 
and depravity ; and, laſtly, that, whereas 
Plato and others had taught, that theſe evil 
ſpirits had power over the tout, fo as even 
to lead them to dęſtruction, the ſacred 
vriters, with ſuperior judgment, aſſerted, 
that they had no power but what God al- 
lowed them, and could not injure any but 
thoſe who voluntarily and culpably reſigned 
themſelves up to their temptations +. 
The fourth difputation is HIEPI- TAHE 
KA KOEMOY, of Matter and the World:; 
in which he collects an immenſe ne 


e eee eee ary a 


* P. 79784. + P. 784—79 7. 1 P. — 
„„ - phers, 
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( tit ) ; 
| AS relative to theſe fubjects, in order 

to prove that they differ entirely from one 
another, and even not infrequently contra - 
dict themſelves. The peruſal of this part 
of his work * would alone be a ſufficient 
evidence of the learning of Theodoret, and 
of dis extenſive acquamtance with the | 
Grgek writers. He commends very highly 
ſeveral opifiions of Plato, chiefly extracted 
from his Timæus ; and points out others 
in which he erred; and concludes with 
giving the true ſyſtem of nature, as A 
in the Sacred Writings. © © 
Diſputation the fifth, EI aas | 
ANOPNIIOY, of the Nature of Man : 
contains a compariſon of the opinions yh 
the Heathen Philoſophers, with thoſe of 
the Sacred Writers on that ſubject; and 
ſhews, that in the former you find little 
elſe than errors, inconfiſtencies, and mutual 
difſention; while, in the latter, truth, ree- 
 tirude, and univerſal harmony, appear. 


The authet mentions the ſentiments of the 
| 
F. 792-802, 4 P. 802. ä . P. 816. 


Philoſophers, 
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; c 112 * 1 He 
Philoſophers, relative to the origin . | 
Kate of men *, pre-exiſtence of ſouls, con- 
nexion of ee and body, nature and ſeat 
of the ſoul. Hippocrates, ſays he, Demo- 
eritus, and Plato, affirm, that it is ſituated 
in the brain; Strabo, in the middle between 
the eye-brows; Erafiſtratus, near the mem- 
brane covering the brain, called Epicranis ; 
| Herophilus, in the lower part of the brain; 
| Parmenides and Epicurus, in the whole 
of the thorax ; Empedoclgs, Ariſtotle, and. 
all the Stoics, place it in the heart. Be- 
fides theſe, ſome will have it to refide in 
the ventricle of the heart; me in the 
blood; others in ti pericardium; others 
in the diaphragm +. He proceeds to enu- 
merate a variety of other opinions about 
the ſoul, free will, &c. approving moſt of 
the doctrines of Plato on thoſe points; and 
affigning this circumſtance as the great 
ſource of the errors and mutual contra - 
dictions among the Philoſophers, that they 
were not inſpired with a love of truth, but 
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and John, Luke, Mark; Peter, Paul, and 


"un 

| Med iile anbivios and © thirk wah ; 
' which led them to wiſh to be confideret 
as the founders of new ſyſtems . Truth, 
adds he, is conſiſtent and ou while 
falſehood is inconſiſtent and VARIOUS» 
Amidſt the eternal differences of your Phi- 
loſophers, we rejoice to diſcover the con 
tagt harmony of the ſacred writers. The 
Legiſlator Moſes, the Prophet David, the 
gallant Job, Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and all the 
company of the prophets, Matthew alſa, 


all the Apgſtles, have every where deli- 
_ vered the fine doctti 


5 vary not fie 
one another [a]... 
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(al From a paſſage in Exodus hs. ants 22 5 
23. If men ſtrive, and hurt a woman with child 
« {ſo that her fruit depart from her, and yet no miſe 


chief follow, he ſhall be ſurely puniſhed, accords 


4 ing as the wornain's huſband will lay upon him; 
© and he Hall pay as the judges determine: and if 
e any miſchief follow, then thou ſhalt give life for 
de life:“ et infers, that the fœtus is com⸗ 


pletely formed in the womb before it is animated; 


os 


4474 ) 171 
een | 
adds: The n of 1 e Philoſo- 
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Js —.— 4 fi it were Uh the — who bad 0 ocea- 
goned its deſtruction would be as guilty as if he 
had deſtroyed the mother, according to the conſtant 
mazim of the Jewiſh law, De for ge, tootb for tooth, 
A for life. As, therefore, a diſtinction is made, nd 
the puniſhment in the firſt caſe limited to a fine, he 
concludes, that Moſes proceeded on the principle, 
that the foetus was not alive. The Roman Law 
adopted the ſame idea; for it did not puniſh a wo- 
man who defignedly procured abortion ; firſt, be« 
, cauſe it was ſuppoſed, that the fœtus formed part of 
the viſcera of the mother, over which ſhe had the 
fame power as over x parts of her body; and, 
| ſecondly, becauſe the was conſidered as pof- 
- ſefing.no more than vegetable life in the Uterus; 
ſo that the taking away of that, was, to uſe their 
compariſon, no more than plucking of unripe frũit. 
_ See a valuable little tract of an eminent lawyer and 
_ elegant ſcholar, Gerard Noodt, entituled, << Julius 


- © Paulus, ſive de neee et interitu partis ;*” publiſned 


in his works. I believe, however, modern Phyſiology 
will not give its ſanction to theſe ideas. According 
to Haller, the veſſels are the firſt formed parts of the 
fectus; * F 
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| phers are now all at end: who now pro- 


agoras, or Arcefilaus > where. is the doc⸗ 
trine of the Stoics taught? what ſects 
now fide with the Stagirite? are there 
any cities governed by the laws of Plato? 
any Republics conſtructed after his model? 
But turn your eyes to the doctrines of the 
Prophets and Apoſtles. Behold theſe ex- 
iſting with all the force and efficacy they 
had when firſt delivered. The Hebrew 
n. have not _ been rendered into 
5 think highly | ITY 66 as the blood. is_alive,” 
it will follow that the feelWpoſieics life very early 
in the uterus, perhaps from the firſt, Indeed, w 
have no grounds to conclude, that there is any parti- 
cular period when life is infuſed, or ſuddenly take 
place in the feetus. On the contrary, the phæno- 
mena lead us to believe, that life exiſts in it, though. 
in a low degree, from the very beginning, and, u her 
ther material or immaterial, grows with its growth, 
It is ſafer, therefore, to conſider the diſtinstion 
made by Moſes, as founded upon a moral confidert. 
tion, namely, that of the ſmall value of the life of a 
foatus in 1 compared with that of a e 
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feſſes himſelf a diſciple of Zeno, or A, 


| ( ws 7 | 
4 Geek, but allo into Latin, Feyprian, Per- 
fan, Indian, Armenian, Scythian, and 
Tartarian. All the wiſdom of Plato could 
not convince ſome of his own pupils of 
the immortality of the ſoul; but our fiſh- 
ermen and mechanics have perſuaded whole 
nations of this important truth; and have 
diſſeminated it, and other opinions, over 
all the world, ſo that it is not confined to 
learned men, but known to the very vul- 
gar; and the pooreſt peaſant may now be 
wiſer, and know mote of human nature, 
than either Ariſtotle er Plato“ 9 | 
Diſpuration the fixch + treats EPI THE 
SEIAT HONOILAZ, Of the Providence of | 
God. Our Author enumerates various 
opinions of the Philoſophers on this ſub- 
je&, moſt of them extremely erroneous : | 
thus Diagoras, being an Atheiſt, refuſed 
to admit any providence at all ; Protagoras 
poke doubtfully of the matter; Epicurus 
admitted the exiſtence of a God, but did 
not * that he took any care of nn 


* 2. e. 4 F046 | 
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ni and Nicomachus limited the ext 2 


of Providence to the ſphere of the moo, 
ſuppoſing all below that to be governell 
y blind dfiny #. He makes remarks 8 
che ſtoical doctrine of fate f on omens 


and augury 1; quotes, with applauſe, ſome - 


paſſages of Pindar and of Plato, on the 
ſubject of Providence Q; ſuggeſting, how- 

ever, that the laſt Philoſopher had copied 
them out of the Sacred Writings. Of this 
there may be reaſon to doubt. Le Clere, 
zn various parts of his works, has endes 
voured to invalidate the opinion of the 
ancient philoſophers borrowing: directly out 
of the Sacred Books. But, though Plato 
probably did not do this, it does not 
follow that he invented theſe juſt and ſub- 
lime ſentiments himſelf. The opinions of 

the Jewiſh people were diſſeminated over | 
the world; and a phileſopher, who tra- 
yelled on purpoſe to feek knowledge, 

could not fail to meet with them. Befides 


klar had employed Mäntel 4 aflduoully jy : 
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(us | 
collecting the remains of that ancient truth, 
which originated from Heaven, and had 
been conveyed down from age to age by 
tradition. His ſentiments, quoted by The- 


oO doret, bear the ſtamp of divinity. Such 


theology never originated from the narrow 
mind of feehle man 
Next he replies in a very ingenious 
manner to ſeveral objections made againſt 
Providence; ſhewing the propriety and no- 
ceſſity of the difference of ranks in ſociety; 
quotes with approbation ſeveral paſſages 
from Plotinus of Alexandria; and con- 
cludes with ſome refſlections on what are 
Falled the peculiar ne of Chriſti 


_ anity . 7 


e 


5 fa) po $64——89 2. Before finiſhing our account of 
tis fixth Diſputation, we ſhall take notice of an 
idea of Plato, which meets with the higheſt appro- 
bation from Theodoret (859—862). It occurs in 
his Book of Laws, where he divides the things that 
are good and deſireable into two kinds, divine and 


buman. Divine bleffings are Wiſdom or Prudence, 


Underſtanding and command of the Paſſions, Juſtice 
and Fortitude. Human bleflings are Health, 
8 | 3 5 Beauty, 


„ieee the ſeventh, He or- 
ZION, Of Senke. After foe Krems 
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F 
Beauty, Strength and Agility, ene 


If any one, ſays Plato, poſſeſs the firſt claſs of bleſ- 


ſings, the ſecond will be truly advantageous to him; 
but, if he have only the laſt, without the firſt; how- 
ever much the vulgar may call him happy, he is 
OM to be conſidered as unfortunate and miſerable, 
This diſtinction, fays Theodoret, I highly approve. 
5 For all theſe inferior bleſſings are good only in as far 
as they are properly applied, and directed by the 
higher order of qualities. Of what real value is 
riches or power to a man deſtitute of wiſdom and 
virtue? They only enable him to plunge deeper 
into folly and vice, and to entail upon himſelf greater 
degrees of miſery and wretchedneſs. Good health 
ought not to be called the rf of beings; for to a 
bad man it is only an inſtrument of miſchief. - 
It is unneceſſary to point out to intelligent read- 
ers, how admirably juſt theſe ſentiments are. Setting 
_ aſide religious ideas, and conſidering the matter 
merely as men of the world, we muft acknowledge, 
how very equivocal are thoſe bleffings which the 
- vulgar regard as all in all—riches—beauty—and- 
conſtant health. No one who has lived long on the 
Theatre of life, can have failed to meet with mam 
| Inſtances, in which theſe envied qualities have proved 


4 #20 ) 

| an the frailty of human nature, the levity 

and thoughtleſsneſs which accompany the 
bulk of mankind, the origin of falſe deities, 
and the ſhameful worſhip paid to them, of 
which barbarous ſacrifices and impure 
feaſts formed a part, he explains the n#- 
ture of ſacrifices-1 in the Jewiſh on, uni} 


ol both ſexes, who, at this moment, 3 
to begin their lives again without theſe dangerous 
gifts, and be content to be rendered poor and coarſe, 
and even feeble, if they could recover that inno - 
gence and peace of mind, that character and repa- 

tation, which they have for ever loſt! The want * 
inferior qualities is often the gendem of attaining 
ſolid and permanent excellence. This conveys an 
intereſting leſſon to the favourites of fortune. Boaſt 
not too much of your ſuperiority, ye darling ones 
who have received double portions of her gifts, ye 
rich and great! ye ſons of Genius, and daughters of 
Beauty! Nature diſtributeth to her children with 
more impartiality than you ſeem to believe. Much 
is indeed in your power; but liſten to this alarming 
truth: from the beginning of the world to the pre- 
ſent day, by far the greater number of thoſe en- 


dowed with extraordinary powers, or bleſſed with - 


extraordinary advantages, have abuſed them. Such 
bas been the nnn ne are no 
8 Bis ns A 266d 
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offers ſome ingenious obſervations on ths 
W e 1 l io 


- k Laſtly, 


Ta) It was not, ſays 55 (p. $86, be as you = 
ſurdly believe, becauſe the ſupreme God delights in 
facrifices ;* becauſe he deſires the blood of victims, 
or becauſe the fmoke of them, aſcending to heaven, 
Filks his noſtrils with grateful odour, that the Al- 
mighty permitted ſuch rites to be performed by his 
own people, and inſtituted ſome of them himſelf, 
On the contrary, all theſe inſtitutions aroſe from his 
indulgence to their weakneſs, and the allowance he 
wadde for the peculiar eireumſtances in which they 
had been placed. The children of Ifrael, during 
their long ſtay in Egypt, had been corrupted by all 
"the ſuperſtitions of that country. They had been 
accuſtomed 'to offer ſacrifices to jdols and dzmons ; 


and if all external rites had been at once prohi> 5 


bited, they would not have been able to bear the 1 


change — they could not have been reſtrained by a | 


pure and fimple ſyſtem of theology—they would 
have forſaken the obedience of the true God, and 
returned to the groſaneſs of their former idolatry. | 
Tf they made ſeveral efforts towards this, even under 
2 fo mild and accommodating a diſpoſition of things, 
how much more would they have done it, if they 
had been at once placed under the direction of the 
pure and perfect laws of Chriſtian Philoſophy i 

| But attend to the nature of theſe inſlitutions 
„ The 


35 
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to entreat them to liſten to theſe inſtruc- 


4 


The Jewiſh people were not permitted to knerifice to I 


every God, nor every thing to the true God; they 
were not allowed to ſacrifice to the falſe Gods of the 
* Egyptiaps; but they were enjoined to ſacrifice to 
ie true God thoſe things, which theſe ſuperſtitious 
"people reverenced 2 Gods: The Egyptians rec- 
Loned amongſt the number of their Deities, the Ox, 


the Sheep, the Goat, the Pidgeon, &c. all which the 


Iſraelites were commanded to offer up; the wiſe 
_. Phyfician thus adminiſtering a remedy to tbe diſor- 
ders of their minds, by making them ſacrifice what 
before they worſhipped, that they might be ftrik- 
| ingly convinced, that thoſe things were not Gods 
which they put tq death in hqnour of God. * 

In like manner he forbade them to eat ſwines fleſh, 
the only kind which the Egyptians made uſe of. 
Fe as he knew that they were prone to gluttony 

| | and idolatry, he arranged matters ſo as to prevent 
x 7 "the firſt where jt would have been of no uſe to have 
W__ run the riſk of it; and he permitted them only to 
5 eat fleſh in thoſe caſes, where it would be eſſectual 
| to cure their loperdicion, fince they could not poſ- 
or _fibly worſhip, as Gods, thoſe. creatures which they 
= | 2vſecd for daily food. Cy 
_: He proceeds to. quote a variety of paſſages from 
LE ch) the New Teſtament, ee, 


2 


\ 
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tions; and abandoning. barbarous and 
bloody ſacrifices to falſe Gods, offer. the 
ſacrifice of praiſe to the God of the Uni- 


« perſuade you, not by the edits. of 

Princes, or the fears of puniſhment, but 
„ by the power of truth, whoſe influence 
„ has now extended itſelf to every en. 

« of the habitable globe.“ 

Before I paſs to the next Mum 1 
ſhall give Theodoret's account of human 
nature, which is contained in the firſt pa- 
fragraph of Diſputation the ſeventn. 

. © PIAoTrAry moves ws err ou PinoyNures 
ce Toy auß furruun of c. Mt Jugs aur, 
N, & m 10, X04 girrogs, ad pos Ho 
of ſacrifices, and ſhew how different they are from 
Teal and folid piety. He ſhews that Porphyry and 
the wiſeſt of the Philoſophers entertained the fache 
ideas of them; he ſuggeſts, that the reaſon-why 
Socrates ordered a cock to be offered to Aiculaping, 


was, that he might completely refute the calumny of 
Anytus and Melitus, who had accuſed him of being 


verſe, 55 To this,” adds he, we would : 7 


an Atheiſt; but that he knew the Deity had no nee 


of any thing, i is evident, ſays 15 ou As: Ne 
: 46 ances 15 
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The great majority of ne 
4 gay and full of levity; they diſlike a 
* thoughtful and uniform, and prefer a 
r negligent and undetermined courſe of 
* life: hence they are fo eaſily nen 
* vice and folly [a]. 
Diſputation the <ighth,' _ THE 2 

TN MAPTYPON TIMHE, Of the Ho- 

nour due to the Martyrs, He recapitulates 


- ome obſervations he had made before on 


the ſtyle of the Sacred Books. It would 
Have been eaſy, ſays he, for him who is 
the fountain of all wiſdom, to have made 
the heralds of truth more eloquent than 
Plato, ſublimer than Demoſthenes, ſeverer 
than Thucydides, and more ſubtle than 
Ariſtotle or Chryſippus; but their ſtyle 
was rightly made very plain and fimple, © 
becauſe their writings were not defigned 
For the learned alone, or any particular 
claſs of men, but for all mankind, a 


ta. * more 01 this ſabjeRt i in another place. - 
TE Greeks 
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Greeks or Barbarians, learned, ignorant, 


rich or poor, of all ſexes and of all condi» 


tions . Theſe writings, adds he, ſimple 
and. unadorned as they are, have been 
tranſlated into all languages, admired by 


all people of all countries, and had their 
excellence ſtamped by the ſufferings and 


death itſelf, which thouſands have under- 


gone for their ſake, Theſe Martyrs we 


honour in the higheſt manner; and you © 


ought leaſt of all to blame us, who con- 


ſtantly offer ſacrifices to dead men, and & 


have exalted ſo many heroes to the rank 


of Deities. The proofs of this affertion 


he purſues through ſeveral pages, and ſoon 
after cloſes the diſquiſitio. 

Diſputation the ninth, IIEPI NOMQN} 

Of Laws. Again our Author reſumes his 


old argument, that the Greeks ought not 


to reje& the precious truth contained in 


the Sacred Writings, on account of the 
ſimplicity of the ſtyle in which 1 it was de- 
Hvered (a) oh, tl Dit. | 
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Disputation the tenth, IIEKpI XPIT- 
Mn A&HOINON TE K Al YETAQN, 
Of true and falſe Oracles. 

The 


; up in a mean wel; the diamond has a rough out⸗ 
fide ; and gold and filver are inveloped in earth and 
fone, and mean materials. Men are not diſcouraged 
by theſe external appearances, becauſe they know 
the excellence of what is contained within. Would 
men attend to the Sacred Writings with equal care, 
they would find them equally precious. Behold a 


_ friking proof of their vaſt importance in the effetts 


they have produced on mankind. The ancient Le- 
gillators delivered their rules with all the ſplendour 

| of human eloquence. Yet they were not able to 
perſuade the people immediately around them to 

ſubmit to their authority. The wiſe laws of Minos 
were never adopted by the Sicilians, Carthaginians, 
or Greeks; they only governed the ſmall iſland 
where the author reigned®, and that but for a little 
time. Lycurgus hardly eſtabliſhed his laws in 
Sparta; and the Argives, Corinthians, and neigh- . 
bouring fates, never acknow!edged them.” And, 
whenever any kingdom changed its maſter, the laws 
were changed with him f. But a band of poor 
fiſhermen and publicans have impoſed laws on 


whole nations, not the Romans only, aud *. under 


5 * P, 925. „ Bs g924—923. . 
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„ e opinion of the age was 
that the ancient Oracles proceeded from 


their dominion, but the Sythians and Sarmatz, the 
Indians, Ethiopians, Perfians, Chinefe, Britains, and 


Germans. I may fay the whole human race bie | 


fubmitted to the obedience of a crucified Legflat 


7 * 
* 
tor. . 


Theſe diſtant nations were not compelled to this 
ſubjection by arms and troops of ſoldiers, by force 


and perſecution, but by the ſeemmgly weak power 
of reaſon and perfuaſion ; the propagators of theſe 


+ truths ufing no violence; but, on the contrary, often 


enduring it from thoſe to whom they wiſhed to do 
good; expoſing themſelves to continual danger, and 


_ + ſubmitting to ſtripes and bruiſes, to torture and 


wild beaſts, and death. Your magiſtrates deſtroyed 
them; but their rules they could not deſtroy.” How 


| different has been the caſe with human inftitutions 2 


| The laws of Lyeurgus, Solon, Charondas, and Mi. 
nos, are no more; thoſe who ſubdued the countries 
of theſe heroes aboliſhed them at once. What men 
eſtabliſhed, men could deſtroy. Where is now the _ 
famed Areopagus of Athens, the Council of Five _ 
Hundred, the Undecemviri, and the Annual Archon? 
Their very names are known only to a few Anti- 
quaries. But a ſyſtem of regulations, ſet up by 
ſome fiſhermen, publicans, and tent- makers, has 
overcome all oppoſition. Againſt it the eruelty of 
Caius, and Claudius, and Nero, had aceompliſned 
n | ; nothing. 
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evil ſpirits; and that at the birth of Jeſus 


1 


S as ſuddenly became filent. The- 
ID WY odoret c 


nothing. The latter deſtroyed Peter and Paul, two 


of the prime leaders; but they did not annihilate 


the laws with the Legiſlators, Againit them neither 


Veſpaſian, nor Titus, nor Domitian, could prevail, 


* though they tried various ways to deſtroy them. 
Trajan and Adrian raiſed in vain the arm of human 


power againſt them. The firſt overthrew the em- 


pire of the Perſians, and compelled the nations of 


Seythia to obey him; but he could not aboliſh the 


precepts of Paul: the laſt razed to the ground the 
city of Jeruſalem; but changed not the faith of 


thoſe who lived in it, and believed in Jeſus. Anto- 


 Hinus and Verus impoſed the Roman yoke and laws 
on many conquered people; but neither by force 


nor perſuaſion were able to make the followers of | 


the eroſs falſe to their Lord. Need I mention the 
fury of ſubſequent Emperors, the perſecutions they 
raiſed againſt the Chriſtians ; their ſetting fire to 
churches filled with people, and demoliſhing.them 
in every quarter of the world? Their feeble power 
_ overthrew. the ſtones of the buildings ; but the piety 
of the worſhippers remained unchanged. Thoſe 
who lived in the age before us ſaw the exquiſite arts 
of Julian againſt our religion, and ſaw alfo that they 
were fruitleſs. - Your princes / diſtinguiſhed them- 

felves by the greatneſs and ſucceſs of their exploits ; 


% 


/ 
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do doret ſupports theſe ideas by a. variety of 
Arguments, and by the teſtimonies of Plu- 25 


they 8 empires, eee nations, Aa 8 
ſubdued the ferocity of the wildeſt batbarians; but 

they had no ſucceſs in their -endeayours wp or 
poor fiſhermen and labourers, ſimple and 
people, women and children. There they rele 14 
thoſe, who, to quench a- flame, pour oil into the 
fire, ang make it blaze more power fully. Their war 
voainf! our religion nouriſhed the immortal plant; 
from every branch they -lopped off, a thouſand 
. ſprouts aroſe. Children abandoned the faith of 
their parents; the rites of Greece evanitſhed before 
the doctrines of e Goſpel; and the God of the 
| r ef Was ackt owledged to be the God of the 

Univerſe *. : 
The ſimple precepts of out divine eefigith 


oF changed the very nature of men, and altered their 
8 * moſt obdurate habits of life. The Perſians, accuſe 


tomed to live i in every kind of debauchery and u- 
hatural luſt, as ſoon as they embraced the faith bf wo 
Jeſus, became modeſt, and chaſte, and blameleſs. 
Barbarians forgot their ferocity, and became gentle; 
the Tibarini no more threw down their old men 
from the tops of rocks; the Hyrcanians ceaſed to 
feed their dogs with human fleſh; and the Scythiats | 


ho longer buried the living with the dead. . "Ou . 


- 


arch, 


day: „ 
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| wareb, Porphyry, and others. Laftly, he 
thews that the anſwers of theſe Oracles were 
often ambiguous, abſurd, and falſe, and 
contraſts them with the certainty of the 
Praphecies of the Sacred Volume *. 
ipputation the eleventh, TIEPI TEAOTE 
"KAY KPISENS, Of the End and of Judge- 
ment. In this part of his work Theodoret | 
enumerates the various and contiidictory 
opinions of Epicurus, Democritus, Hera- 
.. clitus, Pythagoras, Hecatæus, Antiſthenes, 
Anaxagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, and many 
more, relative to the ſuprime good, and the 
great end, of Man. It is almoſt unneceſſary 
to ſay, that the confufion and contradiction 
of ſentiments, on ſo important a ſubject, 
amongſt the firſt thinkers of the ancient” 
world, ſhew, in a ſtriking manner, how far 
ſuch ſpeculations exceed the feeble graſp 
of the human underſtanding. The ideas 
of Plato are chiefly commended : but our 
author ſhews, that he was not confiſtent 
with himſelf; for, after be .d poker 
pretty rationally of the future condition of 


* 3 A 9 49—98 + , | 
Man, 


the intereſting ſubject of the fy 
dition of Man. 


4 10 : 


ls « 131 4 5 
Man, he debaſedl all the dignit of ww GE 


tem, by introducing this tranſmigration of 
5 17 an opinion which leads to very ab- 


ſurd, and even ridiculous conſequences- 
He concludes with exhibiting the doc- 
trines of the Sacred Books, re . to 

bs 


Diſputation the twelfth, TIEPI HPAK- 
TIKHE APETHE, Of Active Virtue *, 


 #philoſophers failed remarkably in this re- 


n 
mY a» 


ſpect. He does not even ſpare Socrates ; 


and his zeal here ſeems to have carried 
him too far; ſo difficult is it, when one 
has a point in view, not to ſtrain evidence 
into the ſervice of it. Having tefuted the 
objection againſt the morals of Chriſtianity 


from the bad lives of ſome of its. profeſ- 
ſors, hes incidentally led to the queſtion, 
whether all crimes are equal; which he 


* P. 191 an 


con- 


Our Author here ſhews the neceſſity of 
© carrying our principles into Practice, 
quotes the deglarations of the ſacred writers 
on the ſubject; and proves that the ancient 
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'denies, and offer 
of his opinion. He concludes by ſome 


— 
— 


(132 ). 3 5 
ſeveral good illuſtrations 


farther remarks on Chriſtianity; and hopes 
"that the remedy he has provided for the 
diſeaſes of their minds, in this and the 
e pteceding Diſquiftions, will prove 
as to their N „„ 


81 An ee on Fiendwip, which occurs in 
this Diſquifition, deſerves to be noted. A Pytha- 
gorean \philoſopher having ſtated, that intereſt or 
advantage was the ſource of friendſhip, Theodoret 


refutes the idea; for, ſays he, i ſometimes ſind 


— 


them who never received advantage from us doing 

us good; and oſten thoſe whom we have ſerved arg 
ungrateful, and make no returns of friendſhip. 
„ Wherefore, friendſhip is not the reſult of intereſt, x. 
"6s though intereſt is the fruit of friendſhip.” This 
definition is unqueſtionably juſt. The friendſhips of 


men of the world, founded upon mutual intereſt, 


_ . deſerve not the name of -friendſhips. Tliey are 


— 


merely conkexiont; and, when intereſt ceaſes, the 


connexion ceaſes with it · They are the friendſhips 


of merchants, dependant on the beſt market. When 


the market fails, the friendſhip exiſts no more. 
True friendſhip ariſes from affeftion and eſteem. 
Even'diffipated men will form real friendſhips with 


thoſe who are in no ſtate to ſerve their intereſts, 


3 


— 


* 


1 
1. ſpecimens I hayggow given of . 
| ſentiments of the Primitive Fathers will, e 
I hope, be deemed ſufficient, though I 5 
have not included every one of them. =» 
Some of their works have not fallen in mᷓ 
way; and others were ſo voluminoug, that 2 
I was deterred from making uſe of them. 25 
In this laſt claſs are Cyril of Alexandria, of - _ 
whoſe* works we have a Paris Edition, in 


77 vols. folio; and Job cnſaln geh 1 4 


werely becauſe tbeir manners are ſimilar to their 
own, Friendfhip once formed may, and probably 1 
y produce tereſt, as its fruit, but never is pro- 4 3 
uced by it. There is even ſomewhat in an inte- 3 
-  #refted connexion which is hoftife to the exiſtence of, 
1 fincere friendſhip. The ſervices of our friend ma 
| rival bin/eif ; and we may transfer our aſfection from #7 
; his perſon to the favours he does us. Intereſt may | 
bring people together, who otherwiſe would not "(2 
have known each other; but it is conformity of = 
heart that makes them friends. In general we may 
_ affirm, that friendſhip depends on the heart and af- _ 
fections. latereſt may make ANHEEENTS 5 5 * i 
is only love that makes rag. 5 „ 
Lal A friend informs me, that this Father, 40 bt 8 7 1 
Treatiſe on the Prieithood, employs ſeveral chapters, | : 
to ſhew that 1 e be an an. 
0 7 
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. : 
wo i Sir HenryMSaville publiſhed i in s 
vols. folio, pure Greek ; and the Benedic- 
fine Monks, in Greek and Latin, Paris, 
1718, in 13 vols. But, from looking over 
theſe writers, I apprehend 1 may venture 
to add them to the lift of our Adherents. 
It will not be doubted that we have the 
Patronage of the amiable and learned Eu- 
hs I am ſorry that a want of time puts 
it out of my power to exhibit ſome o. bis 
elegant ideas to my teaders, But 1 __ 
already gone too far. | | 
„ Hence, it appears, that the Primitive 
Writers, ſo far as they were free from ſu-, 
perſtition, were no enemies to true Philo- 


ſophy, although there are paſſages in their 


works, which, on a ſuperficial peruſal, 
might give countenance to ſuch an idea Lai. 
in 194, Farce 


dea! If, gotwithſtanding what has ddr! ds ders 
: ſhould remain ſome, who entertain daubts as to the 
judgment of a young writer, in a ſubject of ſuch re- 


mote antiquity; I might refer theth to a veieran 2 


. Fecleſiaſtical learning; the Author of an Thy Ges e 
the * Cauſes, which Mr. * 


4 


However, if we conſider their ſituation, 
we ſhall not be ſurprized, that they were 
. 5 ſometimes 


aſſigned for the rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity, Ato. 
Edin. 1786; who, though he touches flightly on 
this ſubject, yet ſays enough, in his fourth chapter, 
to authorize me to avail myſelf of his reſpectable 
authority. This learned writer proves, in the fulleſt 
manner, that the fathers never proceeded ſuck 
lengths in the condemnation of innocent pleafures, 
as ſome of the philoſophers, and eſpecially Seneca, 
have done. And, with reſpe& to . thoſe writers 
whom Mr. Gibbon -repreſents, as deſpiſers of all 
knowledge that was not uſeful to ſalvation, he moſt 
judiciouſly obſerves, that © theſe writers did not de- 
« ſpiſe ſecular knowledge; but they conſidered it to 
4 be of leſs utility and importance than ks. hrs 
« ſentiments,” p. 142, | 
I cannot conclude without exprefling my opinion, * 
that this valuable inquiry, and fome other intereft- _ 
ing works that are expected, will tend to revive our 
character in Eccleſiaſtical learning with the ſchokars 
in England, who have too juſtly regarded us as jll- 
acquainted with ſuch ſubjects. It is not that j in this 
country we want a taſte for religious inquiries. On 
this contrary, we are famous for our attachment to 
theological difquifition, and even theological wrang - 
ling. But there is ſomething in the genius of our 
| * s that is __ 1 5 8 and gloomy. 
| © Wo 5 The 
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ſometimes led to ſay harſh things relating 
to human ſcience! In modern times, we 

4 e have 


— 


The fact i is, = "ONE Es 1 of a huge vas 


lume, filledwith arbitrary decifions, extending from the 
exiſtence of God, to every, even the minuteſt, article 
of religion and morals, peremptorily impoſed in a 


rude age on the preſent more enlightened times, by 
men who at the yery inſtant were proteſting againſt 


all human authority in religion, has chilled the reſo - 
lution of perſons of genius and learning amongſt us, 


and prevented thoſe exertions which a happier ar- 


- rangement of things would have produced. Men 


haye choſen not to think at all, on ſubjects wherg 
they could not think freely, and ſpeak what they 
thought. They have left the narrow and cramped 
paths of theology, to expatiate unfettered in tbe 
chearful plains of hiſtory, philology, and poetry; 
and their ſucceſs in theſe lines ſhew us, what they 
might have done in their own. Hence eccleſiaſtical 
learning and ſacred criticiſm have fallen into the 
hands of obſcure and illiterate people, who ſeemed 
to have no other object in view, but to ſupport and 
even aggravate the eſtabliſhed errors; for it is re- 
markable, that the greater part of our Sectaries have 
gone deeper into abſurdity than the Church herſelf, 
Our diſputants, therefore, are generally ill-informed 


men; and they neither write like gentlemen, nor 
like ſcholars. With an Hiſtory they are 
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vlusily very little it and of | ſacred . 25 
eiſm they have ſo little conception, that I have Au- 
ally heard my friend, Dr. Campbell of Aberdeen, - - 
ridiculed, for recommending to his pupils ſuck , 
1 -Zooks”” as F. Simon's Hiſtoĩres Critiques. Pro- 


feſling themſelves Proteſtants againſt all human au- 


thority in matters of faith, they generally rely with - 


- implicit reverence on the infallibility of the'Greek 


ext, ſettled by the printer Robert Stephens, and 
the Engliſh Verſion, ee by 880 Lac : 


T ranſlators. 
Much indeed may 6 froi ad aa 


pena” young men, born in happier times, illumi- 


pated by brighter lights, and improved by liberal 
communication - with their enlightened brethren of 
the South. To theſe 1 look with pleaſing hopes; 
with partial, yet, 1 hope, excuſable attachment. 
Great are their opportunities, and reſpectable their 


genius. One anxiety only remains: with me: It is : 


the. danger of running into one extreme to av 
another — the riſk of renouneing narrom for no prin- 


ciples, and bigotry for indifference. Men may for- 


fake Turretine and Witſius for Hume and Voltaire 
overſtepping Grotius and Lardner, Locke and News 


Wt amy, _ a me of ae 
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Philoſophy, under a pretence, that they 
found human Jearning magnified, to the - 
| depreciation of Revelation [a]: but in the 


Catechiſm, to take up the quibbles of the Philoſophi» 
cal Dictionary. 

Men have different ideas about the influence of 
religious opinions ; and there are ſome of my friends, 
- whoſe worth I reſpect, who do not eſteem them of 
the ſame importance as I do. I ſhall not enter into 
chis at preſent; but ſhall only remark, that, what- 
ever we may decide relative to theological opinions, 
the importance of irath and boxneffy will ever be in- 


controvertible. That men ſhould profeſs to believe 


what they do be'ieve, and not pretend to believe 
what they do not believe, are laws of eternal mora- 
ty, which admit of no diſpute. Every deviation 
from them muſt be highly injurious, both to ſociety 
at large, and to the minds and moral feelings of in- 
_ dividuats. I ſhall conclude with an aphoriſm of an 
ingenious writer. I know deiſts whoſe religiouſ- 
e neſs'1 venerate, and atheifis whoſe honeſty and 
«© nobleneſs of mind I wiſh for; but I have not yet 
* ſeen the man, who could have tempted me to 
«© think him honeſt, who I knew publicly acted the 
; Le whilſt Pony he was a poſitive deift.” 
Lavater, Aph. 254. 
| "wy I have Mr. Baker more particularly in my 
exe. I reſpect his genius; and can fee that he writes 
in a ſtyle ſuperior to his age. hum the 
ſpirit of hs book, 
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primitive times this plea” was real. The 
Fathers daily heard human learning mag- 
nified againſt the Goſpel; and were perpes 
tually meeting with the moſt injurious 
treatment from ignorant and vicious men, 
who arrogated to themſelves the titie of 
Philoſophers. Yet, though they chaſtiſed 
the pride of theſe vain pretenders to ſct- 
ence z though they expoſed the imper- 
fection of their boaſted knowledge; and 


though they ſhewed the weakneſs and in- 


fufficiency of Philoſophy, unaided by Re- 
velation, to conduct men to the favour of 
God and eternal life; they never uttered 
any thing equivalent to the opinion of Mr. 
Rouſſeau; they never taught that learned 
nations were neceſſarily vicious; or that 
there was an itrefiſtible tendency in Knows 
ledge to corrupt-the manners of mankind. 


If Mr. Rouſſeàu had taken up the argu. 


ment in another way; if, inſtead of pre- 
tending that the great Primitive Writers 
were on his fide, in diſearding all philo- 
ſophy, he had alledged, that they philoſo - 
7 too oeh, or, to ſtate it more a0. 
N 


Cams 


8 that they . Chriſtianity 
by erroneous tenets, borrowed from Platq 


and the Orientals, I ſhould not have at- 
tempted to have diſproved the affertion ; 
far all the learned converts from hea- 


theniſm were deſirous of incorporating . 


doctrines of Plato with the ſyſtem of tbe 
Goſpel. It was pleaſing to them to diſ- 


cover a coincidence between the opinions 


they had anciently . held, and thaſe which 
they were now to bold. The ſuppoſition 
that they. diſcovered ſuch a coincidence, 
probably contributed not a little to recon- - 
cile them originally to the new ſyſtem, and 


they would ſoon find out, that it was a 


powerful engine to bring about the con- 
verſion of others. It is not therefore to be : 
wondered at, if at ſome times they carried 


it too far. This is a charge from which it 


is impoſſible to acquit either juſtip, or 
Tertullian, or Origen, or Clemeus, or Gre- 
800 2 And the conſequence of this 
3 | | 1 diſpoſition | 

191 Mr. Brucker kinelf; deen ne reprobates 

W brought by argen ee ee 
my 


diſpoſition ſoon appeared. The fimplicity. 
of the Chriſtian ROY: was pv. eto by 
"248k 3 Juſtin, finds: | himkelf obliged 1 to 
own, *©* Juſtinum a Platoniſmo liberari totum non 
* poſſe,” &c, Hiſt, Crit. Philoſoph. III. p. .76. _ 
And of Irenzus he ſays, although Maſſuetus has 
left no ſtone unturned to defend him, yet ( adeo 


* tamen manifeſte Platoniſmi Alexandrini veſtigia in 


« nonnullis expreſſit, ut ipſe Maſſuetus negare ea 
s non potuerit, ſatiſque eluceat, Irenzum de Plato- 
„ nica philoſophia eandem opinionem foviſſe, qua 
0 pleroſque patres ſeculi ſecundi in ae 
egit.“ III. p. 48. 1 2 
Of Clemens Alexandrinus n atque 
66 Stoiciſmum Clementis in dubium vocare velle, 
46 jdem eſt, ac contra ſolem loqui :” III. p. 424. 
Of Origen, &c. ** Inter quos imprimus Origenes 
6 eſt, ex Egypti philoſophia et ſchola Ammonii im- 
„ puras has ſcorias, auro divine fidei admiſcens. 
Nec ex aliis fontibus hauſere ſua Baſilius, Gre- 
_ 4% gorius Nyſſenus, Procopius n Dan, - 
cc. III. p. 274. f 5 
Eraſmus ſays of Gregory Nazianzen, 7 De rebus 
« divinis, quæ vix ullis verbis humanis explicari poſe 
- « ſunt, libenter ac frequenter philoſophatur,“ 3 
The truth is, the Fathers were not @nfible them- 
. ſelves, how much Platonic notions influenced their 
I * of . OMe cenſured 


— 


Po 


(an) 

an — mixture of Platonic A 
The Goſpel became paganized, while 
Heatheniſm was . chriſtianized ; till, at 
length, matters were carried ſuch a length, 
that Ammonius Saccas propoſed a coalition 
betwixt them; and taught in the ſchool of 
Alexandria, that the one of them was not 


deſigned to ſuperſede the other. At this 
period many perſons, among whom was 
the Emperor Alexander Severus, ill able 


Plato in general, becauſe they faw that many of his 
ttenets were inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the 
' Goſpel; But they perceived not that they had found 
many coincidences: between Plato and the Goſpel 
- «which the Apofiles had no idea of. This circum- 
ſtance ſeems totally to have eſcaped the notice of 
that declamatory writer, F. Baltys, Wherever he 
can produce a paſſage from one of the Fathers, re- 
probating Plato, he concludes that this Father is un- 
juſtly accuſed of Platoniſm. But Tertullian called 
the Platonic philoſophy the great ſource of hereſy ; 
yet Mr. Brucker owns that he erred by following its 
principles: Ut alii quoque doctores Eccleſiæ, ita 
& Me quoque notiones et locutiones ad explicandum 
4 8. 8. Trinitatis myſterium afferret ex Platonica 
1 philoſophia hauſtas, eaſque ad enen hzre- 
* ticos ws ama III. p. 473. 


Chriſt . 


5 _ 


Aa ͤ˙ M 

to An the claims of the ſeveral pres . 
_ tenders to a divine miffion, and wiſhing to 
make ſure work in the matter, divided 
their reverence among all the ancient he- 
roes, and paid equal honours to Abraham, 
Orpheus, Apollonius of Ty _ Vun 


0 # 


Hence aroſe a great — which 


was long carried on in the church, whether 


of its doctrines in a manner very different 


Learning and Philoſophy were ad vanta- 
geous to the Goſpel or not. The ſimple 

and illiterate Chriſtians ſaw clearly, that 
their learned brethren had corrupted the 
ſyſtem of Revelation, and that they talked 


from Chriſt and the Apoſtles. Hence they 
concluded, that all ſcience was detrimental - | 
to Religion. It. was natural enough for 
them to fall into this miſtake.; but a miſe 
take it certainly was, It was confounding 
the uſe of things with the abuſe of, them; 
and alledging the ill effects of falſe philo- 
ſopby to depreciate the true. Had they 


| ', Hiſt, des Empereurs, &c. Tom. III. 
＋ i | 


— 


ws - 
HJived/in an age when true philoſophy wel 


eultivated, and when it was employed, as 
it ever may be, to preſerve the purity of * 


Religion; they would have entertained very 
-Uifferenit ſentiments of it, and ſeen clearly 
that Philoſophy and Revelation proceed 
from the ſame ſource, and tend to e 
dhe fame end 059. 
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(el It is. a curious remark of Dr. Hartley (Obſ. | 
on Man, vol. II. p. 113.) that all the nations that 


have been diſcovered in the world have been found, | 
when other things were equal, to poſſeſs more or 


Tefs knowledge; civil and religious, in proportion as 


they were nearer to, or more connected with thoſe 


kingdoms; which were enhghtened by immediate Re- 
velations from God. So that taking Paleſtine as the 


centre, becauſe the people of God dwelt there, the 


inhabitants of the extreme parts of the world would 
be, and many of them till are, Savages. . 
The learned Dr. Jortin hath publiſhed a ſhort 


charge, in the ſeventh volume of his Sermons, enti- 
_tled, © Chriſtianity the Preſerver and Supporter of 


Literature; in which he concludes, ** That the 
4 learning which now exiſts, is, if not ſolely, yet 


44 principally, to be aſcribed to Chridianity ; and 
that its Divine Author faid moſt J himſelf 
_ * 36 this ſenſe alſo: | A 


, _— 
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"© 145 ) 
- We cannot, therefore, ſo cafily excuſe 
the n of ſhale, who, j in this enlight· 


enced ; 


Eye n Fo pg ru k 
J am the light of the wor 
This little tract diſplays the ſame pal” and « en- 

lightened mind that characterizes all the writings of 
Dr. Jortin. It is only to be regretted, that he did 
not treat the ſubject more largely, To what he has 
ſaid I ſhall add one obſervation; that, as long as 
Chriſtianity exiſts in the world, ſo long will the 
Greek language be ſtudied, becauſe the Sacred 
Books of Chriſtians are written in Greek. And fo 
long as the Greek language is ſtudied, fo long will 
a taſte for elegant ſcience and uſeful learning con- 
tinue to prevail among mankind, 2 


' As the improvement of the mind i is voqueſtion= | 


ably, ſo far as their ſituation permits, a part of the 
duty of all rational, that is, of all improveable be- 
ings, it may be expected, that in the Goſpel we 
mould find ſome direct encouragement to learning, 
or ſome expreſs recommendation of it. To account 
for the want of this, let it be conſidered : 


1. That the deſign of the Goſpel was not to make Ti 


us philoſophers, but pious and good men. We are 


philoſophy in it, nor indeed for any thing that is not : 
immediately connected with its great end, If there 
"a... ĩĩ RR 


not, therefore, to look for warm exhortations to 


. 
a &, L 
- 0 
2 — 16 * 
5 35 
2 k 
- oo 
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hoe age, revive ſuch an argument; who 
| would _ us throw aſide Philoſopby, 


and 


be any other matters weationed there, it is but ace 
eidentally. 


2. The Goſpel is addrefled' to us as rational 


Þeings.; it previouſly ſuppoſes us to be ſo ; and tliere · 


| fore does not ſtudiouſiy teach us ſuch things a8 


reaſon was ſufficient to give us full information of. 
The advantage and neceffity of cultivating thoſe fa- 


ſhould be ehforced by the Goſpel. 


3. Eſpecially if it be conſidered, that God has 


implanted in our minds a love of knowledge, a de- 
fire of information, which are ſtrong enough to ex- 


cite us to the purſuit of them. The immenſe dif- 
ference between. knowledge and ignorance, truth 
and falſchood, muſt be perceived by every rational 


being; and, when perceived, cannot fail to ſupply 


a powerful motive to obtain nenn 


other. 


; 4. And farther, the peculiar circumſtances of the 
time when the Goſpel was publiſhed, deſerve parti- 
_ cular attention. The world was then in a ſtate of 


extreme depravity and wickedneſs. There was little 


oceaſion to recommend learning, for of that they 
"were not deſtitute, Pretenders to philolaghy were 


numerous 


eulties which God has given us is evident, both 
from the reafon of things, and the experience of 
life. Hence there was Os poceilty, this this : 


* 


© 


| # 1 9 YL 2 
ind pretend that it is hurtful to Chriſi- 
e n the ee RR of. oak - 
19 8 | 1 the 


1 | 


therefore was to be ſuited to the diſeaſe, - - + 
g. Had the Apoſtles. in their writiogs recom- 
mended philoſophy, they muſt have ſpecified ſome 
particular ſyſtem of it; otherwiſe the church would 
have been divided into parties of Peripatetic Chrif- 
tians, and Epicurean Chriſtians, and Stoical 
| Chriſtians, Sc. Some would have been of Plato, 
and ſome of Socrates, and ſome of Ariſtotle, as they 
were of Paul and Cephas, and of Apollos. And if, 
to prevent this, the Apoſtles had ſpecified any ſyſtem, 
or, like the Eclectics, framed one out of all the - 
reſt, this muſt have led them into arguments on the 
various tenets of the different ſects, and produced 
inveſtigations and reaſonings totally foreign to the 


| ek; and HR TOY | 


7 6. Avother reaſon, which might make it a very 
delicate matter for the Apoſtles to ſpeak of Philo- 
ſophy, was, that they foreſaw, that philoſophy would 


be the innocent cauſe of corrupting the doQrines of 


the Goſpel. While the Apoſtles were yet alive, 
many perſons, accuſtomed to nice and meta 


ſpeculations, could not reliſh the fimplicity of the - | 


| ung 190 oy OA 
K 2 5 Orientals 
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the ancient Fathers, or of ſome modern 
writers, whoſe attachment to human ſci- 
Ro ng Sp 


Orientals and the ſyſtem of Plato. To have recom- 
mended philoſophy to men of this deſcription, might 
have been dangerous, as it would have given too 
much countenance to future corruption. - The 
Apoſtles, therefore, ſpoke rather diſcouragingly of 
it. And they might be excited to uſe harſher ex- 
preſſions, becauſe they were often oppoſed by vain 
pretenders to ſcience, who ſet up philoſophy againſt 
the Goſpel, and whom the Apoſtles diſcerned to be 
_ fools, though they profeſſed themſelves wiſe. - 
7. Farther, it ought never to be forgotten, that 
the New Teſtament is not a regular ſyſtematic work 
on the duties of man, but rather is to be confidered, 
s a great body of excellent moral rules, ſuggeſted 
by accidental occurrences, and extending to moſt, - 
but not all, of the caſes and ſituations in which man- 
kind are placed. The Goſpel does not recommend 
private friendſhip, though many valuable advantages 
reſult from it, probably becauſe there is a ſufficient 
ſtimulus in nature to it, and becauſe it ſubſiſted in 
fufficient ſtrength among the people of that age. 
The Goſpel does not recommend valour and patri- 
otiſm, becauſe they were generally carried too far at 
that period. It does not enjoin family pw es: nor 
prohibit ſuicide, by any poftive precept ; Pray 
is {till more to our purpoſe, the Goſpel does! 
re Ye e commend 


TY POE 2, 
ence ld them to corrupe the dea of 


commend mercy to the inferior: creatures, although 
this is a very high branch of duty. Yet, I appre- 
hend, had 'St. Paul, or any of the other Apoſtles, - 
chanced to meet with any ſtriking inſtances of crueity - 
to the animal creation, they would have inſerted 
ſomething relative to this ſubject in their writings,--. 

8. Theſe go upon the ſuppoſition, that there is no 
recommendation of philoſophy in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, But if there be no expreſs "recommendations 
of it, there are ſeveral indirect ones. For whenever the 
Apoſtles recommended to Chriſtians the ſtudy of the 
Scriptures —the enquiry into the truth of their reli- 
gion—the knowledge of Divine Revelation—its doc- 


. trines—and its excellence they did indirectiy re- 
commend Science and Learning, ſome portion of 


which are abſolutely neceſſary to thefe attainments. 
As to the paſſages, which are ſuppoſed; to. prohibit 
or cenſure human learning, I have already obſerved, 
and could cafily ſhew, that they relate to — 19975 
loſophy, not to true ſcience. * - * 

| Theſe different conſiderations appear to me abu 
dantly ſufficient, to account for the filence-of he 
Apoliles with. reſpe&;to, Philoſophy and Literatures 
That, however, they had a. juſt eſteem of true Phi- 
loſophy, and that the excellence and value of good 
learning is as much admitted, and taken for granted 
in the Scriptures, as in any other bock, might be 
2 variety of ſtriking paſſages. 


K 3 Religion. : 


1 $: „ 
| Religion. - For, whatever Wee if 


effects may ariſe from ſcience, it carries in 


_ itſelf its own cure; while one learned man 
- ready to expoſe the errors and innova- 
ttꝛijons of another. Bot the hiſtory of man- | 

Kind ſhews us, that ignorance is the moſt 
fertile ſource of the corruptions, which de- 

prave religion; and that corruptions which 
_ ariſe from that ſource, are at once the 
groſſeſt and the moſt incurable. - If, from 
a diſorder in my organs of viſion, I ſee 
falſe and imaginary objects, the proper 


remedy will be, not to put out my eyes, = 


but to take ſuch ſteps as are neceffary to 
remove the malady. The Fathers, eor- 
rupting Chriſtianity by falſe Philoſophy, 
_ exhibit one extreme; and ſome Moderns, 
ready to corrupt it by ignorance, exhibit 
another equally as bad. The juſt medium 
between them is found in true Philoſophy, 
which ſtrengthens the evidences, elucidates 
the doQrines, and vindicates and confirms 
the precepts of divine Revelation, It cati 
never . ſufficiently be preſſed upon the at- 


_ . tention of the thinking part of mankind, 


55 


that Reaſon and Religion, Philoſophy and 
Revelation, are in the moſt perfect har- 
mony together ; that the Book of Nature, 
and the Book of Scripture, are both to be 


ſtudied; and that, without ſome acquaint» - 
ance with both, it is impoſſible to profie 
fully from either. Dieu a parle” (ſays 
the excellent SENWEBII) © dans le Spec- 


« tacle de PUnivers comme dans I'Ecriture 


Sainte; et ceux qui ſont attentifs i ces 


ic deux Revelations, ſavent bientot en re- 
4 marquer les grands rapports [a]!“ Hit 
toire Litteraire de Geneve, vol. I. p. 176. 


[2] God has ſpoken in the Spectsele of Nature, 
. as well as in the Sacred Scripture ; and thoſe wha- - 


are attentive to theſe two Revelations, will readily ob- 
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II. 
REFLECTIONS 


| 


SUGGESTED BY THE CHARACTER OF 


PAMPHILUS OF CASAREA. 


« 1 have been inclined to think, that there are © 


greater men who lie concealed among the ſpecies, 
e than thoſe who come out, and draw upon them- 
„ ſelves the eyes __ admiration of mankind.” 


SPECTATOR, 1 610. 


— 


« Were the memoirs of an obſcure man, who 
4: lived up to the dignity of his nature, and accord- 


44 ing to the rules of virtue, to be laid before us, 


a we ſhould find nothing in ſuch a character, which 
* might not ſet him on a level with men of the 
4 higheſt tations.” Ib. Ne 622. 


TO MY FRIEND 


* in * 
- » « oh 
mY * , , 5 - 
+. TOR Ende CRE £ Maga el — as 


EDMUND GOODWYN, M. p. 


ALTER PAMPHILUS! 2 _—_ 


2 


51 quis erit, raros inter numerandus amicosg „ 
Quales priſca fides, famaque novit anus: 8 . 
'* Si quis Cecropiz madidus Latiæque Minerrs CA 
| Artibus, et orre finpliſſe bonus: „ oy | 
Si quis erit recti cuſtos, imitator honeſti, -' -© | 7 3 
Et nibil arcano gui roget ore Dios: r 2 5 
Si quis erit magnæ ſubnixus robore mentis, y 
Diſpercam ſi non hic Goodwynus erit. 
Mart, ld. Is Epig: wo 
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1 al the kinds of writing Which 
late to the actions of mankind, 10 
lieve the moſt generally uſeful is e 
or that which exhibits the lives of ſiugle 
men. Whatever ſuperior advantages er- 


ample has above precept, all theſe are poſs - 


ſeſſed by this kind of writing. Biography, 


when properly executed, will do more 
khan Hifory gan do, and more than Romance 
ever has done. Hiſtory furniſhes examples 


only for the higheſt ranks of ſociety; and 


the peruſal of romances will always be ac- 


companied, in the minds of grown - up peo- 


ple, with a certain conſciouſneſs of the 
want of reality 5 which will prevent it from 


making any ſteady and ſerious impreſſions. 
Whenever high virtue is attributed to a 


ßctitious being, the mind is apt to ſuggeſt 


weit, 2 this 1 1s above nature.” 
K 5 H 
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Hiſtory, being chiefly concerned with the 
actions of kings and great men, cannot be 
ſo uſeful to the generality of manking as 
Biogra phy, becauſe it relates not to the 
ſcenes in which they are immediately en- 
gaged, nor delineates thoſe walks of life in 


b ich they are obliged to trudge. And 
as it is leſs important, I believe it 
would alſo be leſs attracting, if their judg- 
ments were more true; if they confidered 
_ what objects really merited their attention, 
and did not ſervilely gaze at the objects 
which others gaze at, and admire many 
things for no better reaſon than becauſe 
others admire them. 

When mankind ſhall thoroughly vader, 
ſtand the dignity of their own nature, 


they will perceive, how much more inte- 
reſting is the hiſtory of a wiſe-and virtuous 


citizen, than that of moſt heroes: they 


will diſcoyer more utility in contemplating 


the character of a good man in private life, 
en wolt bingy.- I. is a juſt ob- 
. | ſervation . 
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BE y 
ſervation of an eminent writer e, that 2 
little reflection on the real defigns and 


views of moſt ſtateſmen and conquerors, 
muſt needs take away much of the plea- 
ſare, which otherwiſe the idea of their ſa - 
gacity, forefight, and comprehenſion, 


would give to a virtuous and benevole 
mind. Let the Diary of Lord Melcoiifl 


and the various collections we have lately 
had of State Papers, bear evidence | to the 
truth of his obſervation. 
In modern times Hiſtory has become 

more intereſting, by deviating from its 
own peculiar province, and taking in other 


ſubjects. The great hiſtorical works of the 
preſent age contain remarks and informa» 
tion philoſophical and moral, legal, philo- 
logical, biographical, and even theological. 


A queſlion naturally occurs here, Whether 
it would not be better to keep different 


branches of knowledge ſeparate, than thus 


to mix all Ws with all is Viewing oy 


® Dr. i Pricey, Hiſt. of Vari 4t0, Lond. 


1775 Pref. p. 4. ; 
2. Fes | the 


* 
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Cw) „ | 
the propriety of the thing itſelf, and the 
"Intereſt of men of ſcience, I am inclined 
to think it would; but, on the other hand, 
when [.confider, that the great deſign of 
all writing is, or ought to be, the * | 
tion of - mankind ;—that hiſtorical facts 
alone are not ſufficient for the inſtruction 

e who do not poſſeſs ſome higher 
knoWledge that the | generality of men 
are deſtitute of ſuch knowledge, and not 
hkely otherwiſe to attain it ; becauſe, being. 

uttle accuſtomed to abſtract reaſoning, 
they can ſcarce be ſuppoſed. to have reſo- 
— lution to go through books purely philo- . 
ſophical, even if they had leiſure, and. 
could underſtand them ; —for all theſe rea- 


ſons, 1 am inclined to believe, that the - 


preſent. mode of writing hiſtory is com- 
mendable, as it affords an opportunity of 
doing what is very defirable, namely, of 
convey ing a portion of ſublimer knowledge 
to the body of mank ind, in an intelligible 
manner, and of rendering it agreeable, by 
2 mixture of hiſtorical facts and relations. 
2 Wherefore, I do not join with thoſe 

927 | who 


* 


"<Q 161 9 


who cenfiite what are called, te Philoſophis | 


& Hiſtories.” Nor have I any quarrel with 
| theſe works, except where their ' Authots 


omit to give the public a full and accurate 
Index, when I think they afe highly rea 


prehenfible, For as the title · page conveys : 


no idea of the 'mbultifarious matter, eon 
tained in ſuch miſcellaneous produ 
the omiſſion of a good Index is an + 
cuſable-negle&@, and an unpardonable in- 


ſtance of want of hens apr in an "I | 


the publieſ«}. 


Formerly I think we 14 more e of bio. . 


; graphic writing, in proportion, than we 


have at preſent. And I earneſtly with ſome 
of our modern hiſtorians would employ 


their talents and eloquence occaſſonally, to 


inuminate the walks of private life. Plu- 


tarch, and the Atticus of Cornelius Nepos, 


will ever afford pleafurs; A 5 


01 That 1 wight not be | hes with. a kale 
fault myſelf, I have drawu up myſelf an Index to 


theſe Miſcellanies in ſuch a way, as I conceite things 


of this kind ought to be done. JEN RC EIS, 
emen E 


THE 39110" L ee. 
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defects of ſtyle, and ſometimes other faults, 
J believe ſuch. books were read with ge- 
neral ſatisfaction; as Birch's life of Til- 
lotſon and Boyle; Burigny's of Grotius ; 
Des Maizeaux of Bayle; Mallet of Bacon; 
Burton of Boerhaave; Le Clerc of ſome 
of the Fathers; Middleton of Cicero, &c. 
late we have had ſome few ſimilar 
pr tions :- Condorcet s Turgot; Nichols's 
Bowyer; Diſney's Sykes and Jebb; John- 
ſon's Poets; Corniſh's Firmin; Kippis's 
Lardner and Cook; and a treaſure of ſuch 
information is now preparing for the pub- 
lic in the new edition of the Biographia 
Britannica by the ſame excellent writer. 
In theſe biographical works a juſt medium 
is obſerved. The writers do not enter into 
trifling. particulars, or delicate circum- 
ſtances, which would be infipid to the 
0 public, and neither decent nor friendly 
in them to relate; yet they give us as 
much of their private hiſtory, of their 
opinions, ſayings, and writings, as to render 
the. peruſal of their books truly intereſting, 
and to 2 great — of mankind more 
eb 3 5 F 


Ls 


(Gy) 
practically uſeful that the hiſtory of ftatef 
men and princes. 


For a reaſon fimilar to that which fen. 


the fair ſex read romances merely becauſe 
they are filled with trifles and folly. The 
fact is, the actions of kings and ſtatetden 


ate too far out of their line to intereſt 
them much. And with reſpect to other 


characters, if we conſider the preſent edu- 
cation of women, which, unfortunately for 
their real happineſs, is almoſt entirely di- 
rected to external accompliſhments, to the 
neglect of uſeful duties and ſolid learning 


we ſhall not wonder, if they are ſcarcely - 


capable of reliſhing the hiſtory of perſons 


eminent for their knowledge, virtues, of 


piety, ſuch perſons having in general little 
connexion with mufic, or painting, of dancs 


ing, n or the ne Lo] I : 


| 5 Here 1 muſt DO" my 8 teadets to 
attend, that I make a vaſt diſtinction between gals 
VF 25 | l 
: | e lantyy 
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ders Biography agreeable, Romances and Y 
Novels are fo eagerly peruſed. I think it 
both uncharitable and unjuſt to aſſert, that 
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which contain accounts of perſons like 
. themſelves, and placed in deen 


# 


they are neceflarily obliged to tead ro- 
mances, becauſe they are the only writings 


fimilar to their own. _ * 
- Romances, es I . * e 


The only queſtion is, how they may be 


wind ſo as to do leaſt hatm, or rather ſo 
As. to do ſome good. If they were well 


n. they gh: be aur uſeful. A 


lanrry, and that fteere e and permanent at- 
tachment to the ſex, which will always exiſt in the 


heart of every man of feeling and virtue. Men of 


gallantry are incapable of this. Their attachment 
is generally mere affedtation, Nor is a general love of 
all, or a ce nſtint ſuſceptibility of new objects of 
regard, to be reconciled with ſtrong or ſteady attach 
ment to one. To a real lover, there is but one 
woman in the univerſe. All others are to him as if 
they exiſted not. When the heart is ffacere, its 


affections muſt be andi wid. It cannot own. the 


fway of more than one . refs. Surrounded by her 
ſacred influence, the lover is 'impregnable to every 


cher impreflion ; a thouſand darts may be levelled; 
but none will penetrate to him, He ki o but ons 


Won an, as the muſician knew but osz F Akin EL 
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are either executed in a trifling chit chat 
ſtyle, which has no tendency. to correct the 
defects of their readers, but rather to con · 

firm them in them; and, inſtead of curing 

their intellectual weakneſs, will ſerve only 
to debilitate their minds ſtill farther; or 
that they are filled with immoral and I- 
centious narrations, calculated to deſtroß 


fanciful and viſionary manner, which has 


-- 


„ fs 26s * 
fon dach un hang and nme aß de e 
of theſe, I believe, are compoſed, not by 
men, che natural inſtructors of the female 
ſex, but by the ladies themſelves. But of 
che greater part we muſt affirm, that they 


all virtuous principles, and deprave the 
heart ; or, laſtly, that they are written in a 


no effect but to inſpire romantic ideas, 
and to excite unreaſonable expectations of 
the world and man, and every ching 
around . F rom this laſt cenſure 1 


n e 
reading to which he applied was romances; which, 
ſays he, formed in me a new kind of reaſop, « and 


1 gave me 2 romantic extravagant notion of human 


life, which experienct and refleftion have never been 
Yoſt aut be SIR Confeſſions, vol. I. p. 6 
a: cannot 


» 9 
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cannot acquit the celebrated Richardſon, 
who has painted ſeveral characters, and 


eſpecially his GranD1s0N, in colours too 


brilliant for any human being that ever 
exiſted, and which, I believe, no perſon 


_ acquainted with real men, ſuch as live in 


this world, can ſurvey without diſguſt. If 
a woman of feeling and virtue, were to be- 
lieve in the reality of ſuch a character as 
this, and to permit it ſeriouſly to impreſs 
her mind, I apprehend it would have a 
very unhappy effect on her conduct. It 
would lead her to deſpiſe that fincere, 
though humble and 'imperfe& virtue, 
which we find even in the beſt of human 


- beings; and it would make her negle& 


and contemn fome of the other ſex, whom, 
if ſhe truly knew human nature, ſhe would 
love and honour. And there is ſome riſk, 
| that, after all, ſhe might not take up this 


diſlike, on account of the want of ſolid 
- worth and virtue; for the preſence or de- 
fect of theſe qualities cannot often be 
aſcertained on a flight acquaintance; but 
very ae for the want . ſome of 
theſe 
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- theſe refinements, delicacies, and' poliſhed - 
micety; which are deſcribed as entering into 
that marvellous aſſemblage of excellencies, 
which formed the character of this all- 
accompliſhed and Utopian Hero. No- 
mance writers, like painters, delineate not 


the whole of nature or man. 
ſele& what is fair, and beautiful, and ſub- 


lime, and romantic, and leave out all that 


is common or coarſe, although more or 
leſs of theſe enter into the compoſition of 
every ſcene in nature, and every human 
character. So that a man can no more 


learn what human nature really is, from 


their deſcriptions, than he can judge of the 
actual face of a country, from the land- 
ſcapes of Pouſſin or Claude Lorraine. 


If we had no examples in real life of 


virtue and excellence, it would be laudable 


to create them. If neither the hiſtory of 


paſt ages, nor that of our own times, 


could furniſh us with any character of dif- 


tinguiſhed worth, it would be neceſſary to 
ſeek for ſuch in the ſtores of imagination 


But, thanks to Heaven, this is not the 
KR 4. | 


But they 


ht 


I will venture to aſſert, that there never 


R 0 165 = 
caſe. 1o ſpite of the weakneſs of mankind, 


and the degeneracy of particular periods, 


was any age, which did not produce ſome 


Illuftrious and amiable characterg—ſeveral 


who ſuſtained the dignity of human nature, 
and whoſe lives and conduct might fitly. be 


held UP as models to their fellow-men. 


It is the biſtory of theſe perſons that 1 


would have written, for the inſtruction and 
f improvement both of youth and grown-up ; 


People, I would not charge their memories 


with relations of ſuppoſitious virtue, when 
they could be equally well inſtructed, and 
beſides have their ſtock of knowledge in- 


creaſed, by accounts of real excellence. 
What need of models of imaginary bene- 


volence, when we have had a Firmin and 


* Hanway; and ſtill have a Howard? 


Of late years theſe fiftitious narratives 


have ancreaſed to an amazing degree. The 


| hiſtory of ideal beings takes up that time 


which ſhould be devoted to real men; and 


* — 22 . 
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ee great reaſon. of their accumulation. 
Men of genius, not ſatisfied. with human 


beings, as they find them in real life, en- 
deavour to comfort themſelves by painting 


them as they would wiſh them to be; and 
to this end, nothing more is neceſſary to a 


man of ſome imagination, but to retire into 
his cloſet, and take up his pen. There he 
may create men and characters, and ſcene, 


as quick as thought, and ſuch as ſhall be 


entirely according to his own fancy. But 

if he is to write the life of a real man, he 

muſt leave that cloſet, and go forth into 

the world to collect information, and exa- 

mine facts, which requires no ſmall trouble, 

much diligence, and much exertion. 
I was led into theſe reflections, when 1 | 


had octafion to. peruſe the few reragita, thas 


are preſerved to us, of the life and cha- 


tacter of PamyniLus of Cæſarea. The 


great Euſebius wrote his life; but it is un- 


fortunately loſt; and from this circum- 


3 | ſtance, 


—_ 
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| Nance, and becauſe his virtues were chiefly 
of the private kind, becauſe he excited no 
commotion in human fociety, ſacked no 
peaceful cities, nor turned the world upſide 
down, we have almoſt loſt the memory of 
one of the moſt excellent perſons that ever 
adorned human nature, 

In my Obſervations on the Lhe of 
the Primitive Chriſtian Writers, I have 
mentioned ſuch particulars of Pamphilus, 

as were connected with my defign, and 
have recorded him as the founder of the 
greateſt library in the Chriſtian world. 

But I muſt requeſt the indulgence of my 

readers, while I ſay a little more of this 

amiable man, as I am reluQant to leave ſo 
delightful a ſubject. For what can be 
more pleafing, than to contemplate a cha- 
racer like that of Pamphilus?* what more 
elevating and improving to the mind, than 
to view in his virtues à pattern for our 
own conduct? ſhall the naturaliſt gaze 
with rapture on the beauties of inferior na- 

ture, exult at the glorious colours of a 
plant or a ſhell, and extol the ſublimity of 


© — 


M 


admire the excellence of rational and im- 
mortal beings, and overlook moral beauty, 
the moſt perfect ſpecies of lovelineſs ? A 
virtuous human ſoul is a fairer flower than 
ever bloomed in Eden; the fineſt tints that 


an inanimate object, while we neglect to | 


_adorn Indian gardens, and all the beauties . 


of the Flora Malabarica, are not to be 


compared with it. Would any one behold 


the true ſublime, let him ſeek it in un- 
daunted virtue, ſuffering nobly in the cauſe 
of truth ! Behold what neither misfortune 
nor Cæſar could ſubdue, © inyiftum ani- 
mum Catonis, the invincible mind of 
« Cato.” Deſolation and ruin may ſpread 
their terrors abroad; the man of worth be- 
holds them unappalled, © impavidum fe- 
30 rient ruinæ. If the foundations be de- | 
ſtroyed, what hath the righteous done? 
We ſee, then, in Pamphilus the high- 
eſt of human characters that which is 
formed by the union of the Philoſopher and 
the Chriſtian, This man was bene volent as 
Cimen, gentle as Atticus, learned as Ci- 


nt modeſt as Virgil, firm as Cato, and 


viſe 


( 1 "| 
wiſe as Socrates, He was of an eminent 


aſpired to the bigheſt honours ; 3 
withdrew himſelf from the glare of tem- 
poral grandeur, and led an humble and 
philoſophical courſe of life, employed 


only in promoting the cauſe of truth and 


virtue; improving his own mind, and do- 


ing all the good to mankind that was in 
his power, „He was, ſays Euſebius, 


tc remarkable, above all the men of our - 


5 age, for his unfeigned regard to the Sa- 
s etred Writings, and for his unwearied 
ec application in whatever he undertook, 


A whether it were kind offices to bis friends, 


4 or to others who ſought his aid.” Jerome 


| ſays, he relieved all that were in traits, 


giving them bountifully, as his fortune 


permitted. He was a great encourager of 
| learning and piety in others; for he not 


only lent. books to read, but, when he 
found people well diſpoſed, he made them 


ö preſents of his manuſcripts. Euſebius calls 


bim a man of fine underſtanding, * a Phi- 


e in word and dad, a diſtinction 


material 


( 5. 
material to be obſerved; for there are many 


- Philoſophers who are only ſo in words, 
mere ſpeechifiers, whoſe improvements reſt 


all in the head, but never reach the heart, 
All the worthy and intelligent men of his 


age courted the ſociety of Pamphilus. 


Euſebius calls him my deareſt friend.” 


He affiſted him in making out the works 
of Origen for the Cæſarean library; and 
he wrote three books of his life; the loſs 
of which, ſays Lardner, is much lamented 

by many learned men. Quis ſtudioſo- 


© rum amicus non fuit Pamphili 7” ſays 


Jerome. What ſtudious man was not a 
e friend of Pamphitus ?” Yet, he adds, 
that, though nobly qualified to inſtru& 

_ mankind, ſuch was his modeſty, that he 
| wrote nothing of his o, except letters to 
his friends; but he diligently read the 
Tworks of ancient authors, and was con- 


«'tinually meditating upon nem“ OT 


Such was the life of Paniphiliis ;" at md 
his death did not diſcredit it. For when 
z perſecution was raifed zgainſt the Chriſ- 
raus, and Urbans, ** Roman preſident 
919017 of 
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of bene an unfceling and brutal man; 
required him to renounce his religion or 
his life, Pamphilus, the gentle Pamphilus, 


made the latter choice, and cheerfully ſub - 


mitted to impriſonment, to torture, and to 


death. 


When I peruſe the account which Euſe- 
bius gives of the cruelties, which this gen- 
tle and. amiable ſpirit was forced to endure, 
and which he, and eleven others, who were 
put to death with him, ſuffered with the 
moſt noble bravery and undaunted forti- 
tude, I am ſtruck with admiration at the 
greatneſs of that Power, which could raife 
men ſo much above themſelves, and enable 
them ſo completely to overcome all the 


weakneſs of humanity. At all times there 
bave been men ignorant, ferocious, and 


brutal, who have ſet death at defiance, and 


deſpiſed pain; but it was reſerved for 


Chriſtianity to exhibit a new kind of ſuf- 
ferers—men who joined cool reaſon to he- 
roic reſolution, and tender ſenfibility to in- 
flexible fortitude. The tiger and the bear, 
will always retain their -own manners; but 
5 . where 
7 | 
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whnte' is he, who ſhall give the beiin 
the lion neee emen a 4 
F O_o C #24 : | ; mY 
Aids dase xljenct thr ie a - 
| endet it ſhould be, and therefore L 
a ſhall offer a few farther remarks on t. 
The ancient Danes, and many other 
Northern nations, inſpired with a vehement 
defire of being praiſed -after their death, 
and believing in ſome kind of future exo 
ence of the ſoul, affected the greateſt he- 25 
roiſm in this laſt trying ſcene of nature. . 
They thought that thoſe who fell in battle 
would be welcomed into the Valholl, r 
place of happineſs, by the God OD] ] s Es 
and that, in that happy place, they would 
fit and regale themſelves to all eternit /, f 
eating ſwines fleſh; and drinking lage 
draughts of mead and ale out of copy 
formed of the ſculls of their enemies *. 
_,- Hence they pretended not only to Eure 
oo fear of death, but even to die in teln 


4 
| ms 4 r 
©5S Bartholigi A Danis, 45. Coppeabag: | 
| 168g ; ayd ee, Ub. Univ. vol. 1 394. b 
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| diſmal and ſhameful to die a natural death; 
aud when They foreſaw this approaching, 
they cried out and lamented like children: 

_ © Jamentabantur in morbo quaſi turpiter et 
„ miſerabiliter perituri, ſays Val. Maxi- 
mus, I. 2. c. 6. To avoid dying of old age 


hearts, that they might g wins: 


„ 5 


umph; and it was thought glorious among 
them to brave the agonies of death with a 

ſmile. A Norwegian poet mentions it to 
the honour of one of their princes. <© The 
_ © hiſtorians relate, that King Half died 
„ laughing. And a Daniſh author, ſpeak · 


ing of one of their heroes, ſays, a 


Hell, laughed, and died.” 


On the other hand, they judged it W 


or diſeaſe, they often killed, or made theit 


friends diſpatch themſelves; nor did they 


hefitate to plunge a dagger into their own 


warrior to the ſhades. 
This their contempt of death; ee, 


he. & 


100 nothing truly beroic or excellent in it: 


for it was the reſult chiefly of the ferocity.. 


of their manners. Their conſtancy, ſays 
| Cicero, was not the effect of reaſon and 


wiſdom, 


— 
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2 but a reſult of enthuſiaſm, and q 
an unregulated thirſt of fame. 
Porphyry de Abſt. I. 4. c. 21. W 
fimilar facts of the Meſſagetz, and Der- 
| bices, who, to prevent natural death, killed 
even their own parents and eat them. © 
| We find the ſame ideas among the Oti- . \\ 
entals. Quintus Curtius tells us, that the = 
Bramin Calanus, on the approach of a dif- 
_ eaſe, burnt, himſelf in the camp of Alex- 
ander, to prevent his dying a natural death. 
The fame of Auguſtus, ſays Sa 
c. 21. excited the Indians to ſend ambaſ- 
ſadors deſiring his friendſhip. One of 
theſe followed the example of Calanus. 
Amidſt a great concourſe of people, he en- 
tered the fire naked, anointed, and laugh- _ 
ing. He defired them to 'engrave on his 
tomb, Here reſts Zarmanochagas, 'the 
c Indian of Bargoſa, who, according to tue 
© cuſtom of his country, eee himfelf | 
immortal.“ 13 : 
Hence, let us learn to correct our ideas 
of the merit of ſuffering with conſtancy ; _ 
and * that two in are requi- 
Tap M f ite, 
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fite to. enngble every caſe of this Fade 


' the goodneſs of the cauſe, and the ſenßhi⸗ 


lity of the ſufferer. From the ęręation of 


- the world till dow, in every, age, frantic 
enthuſiaſts have gloried in ſyſſering pain, 


and death itlelf, for their abſurdities. The 


I ſavage Indian, taken priſoger, contemns all 
bis enemies can do to bim. They may 


tear off his Kin, half rqaſt his body, and 


cut off his lh by bits, but they cannot 


contrary, | he upbraids them for.their want of 


{ill in tormenting him; and tells them, 
that his belly bas been the grave of many 
of their relations. It has been no rarity, 
to ſee at Tyburn hardened wretches launch · 
ing into eternity, ſome in ſullen filence and 


k vnconquered obſtinacy; others in ſavage 


rage, curſiog God, and braving all his ter- 


tors. Jo fight the fear of death, hath ever 
been a ſerious matter to the man of modeſk 


worth, to the enlightened Chriſtian, to the 


tender and feeling mind; while to the ſa- 


vage and the vicious it hath been often a 


very 55 conqueſt. ORs therefore, we 


2 admire 


" 
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aamire a ſufferer; we ought to know, lie + 
he ſuffers in the cauſe of reaſon; that he 
füuffers as a rati rational being; and that he is 
capable of feefing what he is to enduts. 
Death is an awful, x dark, an unknown 
object to every fuman mind, unintoxicated 
by enthuffafin; and unhardened by ferocity. 
T wontd Have the ſufferer to few chat he 
knows what it is to die. Tf he appears im. 
fenſtdle to this, His for no longer 
eee veneration. e 
— — cauſe of 


mankind, to whom this obſet vation Will 


frikingly apply. Do I adifiire bis (offer. 
gs lefs Becauſe lie felt xeemy whar he 

was to endure; berauſt he uttered i wiſh; 
the dictate of unaffected nature, that che : 
glorious end could Have been accompliſbed 
by leſs ſevere” means? Can I marvel that 


he experienced # temporary -deſpondenex 


of mind, at the proſpett of the awſul ſcenè 
before bim; à ſcene which was to Be pre- 
ſented on the great theatre of the world; 
2 ſcene where angels wete to be ſpeckatots, 
which was to affect millions" yet unbern, 
M 2 and 


r 
and extend its influence to the remoteſt 
periods of time? Who, that could feel 
the importance of the part he had then to 
perform, would not have been anxious, 


even unto anguiſh, leſt in any reſpect he 
ſhould fail on that trying occaſion? Shall 


feelings like theſe withdraw my admiration 
from the EAT PHILANTHROPIST? No.— 


In theſe conſiſt to me the merit of his ſuf- 


ferings, fince theſe ſhew the coolneſs of his 
reaſon, and the exquiſite ſenſibility of his 
ſoul. Theſe are to me his ſhining ſcenes : 
by theſe he appears ftted to be the great 
exemplar to human kind; and from him 
I deduce this conclufion, that THEY ONLY 
CAN NOBLY SUFFER WHO CAN TENDERLY 


. FEEL |! l 


But to return to amiable n 
At the contemplation of his character, 


even the cool imagination of the y1z5T or 


SACRED CRITICS is warmed, and for a 
moment excellent LAx DER, forgetting 
the calm and uniform-tenor of his learned 
reſearches, breaks out with Horace into a, 
ah nw? invenimus parem ?” Where 

| 66 can 
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enn ſuch a man as this be found in be 1 
e heathen world? How rare were ſuch BET 
examples, under the Moſaic inſtitution, 
of men who employed their whole time 
* in improving their own-minds, and ſerv- 
« ing others, without noĩſe and oſtentation, 
and without worldly views; and, at laſt, 
3 quietly reſigned their lives, rather than 
* diſown the principles by which they had 
4 hitherto been conducted and ſupported. 
i Farewell then, excellent Pamphilus ! re- 
luctant we leave thee, bright $TAR of nu- 
MAN EXCELLENCE ! obſcure in the regiſters 1 
of men ! illuſtrious in the caLenvar of, _» 
HEAVEN vel At fight of wad beams for 4 
ever 


[a] If we fuppole that there are ſpicits or an- | | 
% gels who look into the ways of men, as it is 
«© highly probable there are, both from reaſon and "LO 
% Revelation; how different are the notions they 
te entertain of us, from thoſe we are apt to form of 
one another! Were they to give us in their ca- 
e talogue of ſuch worthies as are now living, how 
4 different would it be from that which any of our 
on ſpecies would draw up They do not look for _— 
„be mon n. hen ON" armies of Wong the | = 
R ' Oo . 66 pomps Fo 
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ever ſhiniog i in the FIRMAMEnt of REASON, 
let kings be eclipſed, and heroes hide their 


- diminiſhed rays. While we contemplate 
_ thy virtues, may our fouts be warmed to 
_ the love and imitation of them; that, whert 


the few years of this our fleeting life are 
ſpent, we may indulge the animating hope, 
of meeting thee in ſome far diftant and 
peaceful country; of finding thy Euſebius 
there, and mim of whoſe virtues ye were 
conſtant-followers, and of paſſing, in ſuch 
divine ſociety, an exiſtenee of happineſs _ 


immutable and: immortal ! 
| «© pomps of a court; but often find them out in, 


& ſhades and folitudes, in the private walks and 
« by-paths of life. The evening's walk of a wiſe 
* man is more illuſtrious in their fight, than the 
« march of a general at the head of an hundred 


_ « thoufand'men. A contemplation-of God's works ; 
. © à voluntary act of juſtice to our own detriment ; 


« a generous concern for the good of mankind; 


_ «tears that are ſhed/in filence for the miſery of 


* others; a private deſire or reſentment broken 
« and-ſubdued; in ſhort, an unfeigned exerciſe of 
e humility, or any other virtue; are ſuch actions as 


are glorious in their fight, and denominate men | 


r reputable,” Sraera ron, N* 60. 
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«© The moral of the preſent ſpeculation 


„ amounts to this, that we ſhould not be 


e led away by the cenſures and applauſes 


e of men; but conſider the figure that 
e every perſon will make at that time, 
ce when wiſdom ſhall be juſtified of her 
children, and nothing paſs for great or 


<« illuſtrious, which is not an ornament and 
perfection to human nature.” 8. 
| SPECTATOR, Ne 610, 
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© HOMO SUM; HUMANI ME NIL ALIENUM PUTO.” 
TErRENTs 
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4 The end of learning is to teach the Punic,” 
. 2 Jonxsox. 
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MY HONOURED RELATION 
AND DEAR FRIEND, 
GEORGE i Esq.”/ 
[MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
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MONGST the culpable parts of 

A the conduct of the ancient Philoſo- 
phers, we muſt reckon that ungenerous 
contempt which they almoſt univerſally 
affected for the lower claſſes of mankind. 
' Forgetting that the diſtinction of ſuperior ' 
learning was only accidental, they feem to 
have conſidered the common people as an 
inferior claſs of beings, who neither poſ- 
ſeſſed any knowledge, nor had # title to 
any; Whom it was right to keep in the 
deepeſt ignorance, and whoſe want of 
knowledge might be lawfully made uſe of, 
to ſuit, any n 1 or 85 friends | 
had in view. ; | 
Plato, in bis Timaus, 1 66 it 19 echo 

« difficult to find out the Author and Pa- 
6 rent of the Univerſe; and, when found, 
it is impgſſible to declare him unto. all; : 
* Toy eh WOT N Ware. . d 1. 
1777 nn 


( 10 ) 
l er eg Kul wpivras, « was- 
6e Tas eduycrov Need . This might be 
true in ſome caſes, though not probably in 
the extent Plato meant to apply it. But 
Cicero goes ſtill farther; for when he 
tranſlated this work of Plato into Latin, he 
rendered the paſſage, et cum jam inve- 
«neris, indieare in vulgus nefas: when 
« you have found him, it is unlawful to 
declare him to the vulgar.” Perhaps, 
ſays the candid Lardner, this was Ci- 
* cero's own ſentiment. Being a ſtateſman 
6 and politician, as well as a philoſopher, 
« he might be more concerned for peace 
« than truth +,” Cicero, indeed, very 
probably did not think the common peo- | 
ple capable of ſuch inſtruction; nor, though 
they had been fo, would he have thought 
it worth while to beſtow it on them. For 
be aſſerts, that they have neither prudence, 
_ reaſon, judgment, nor induftry, . « Non 
4 eſt conſilium in vulgo, non ratio, non 
a OY I non diligentia f. „„ 


„P. 28. tom. III. Serran. et ap. Fabr. p. 336. 
© + Letter on the Logos, Works tom. XI. 5. 175. | 
z Oat pro Muren. 1 
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„ CE OY, 
With ſuch ungenerous ſentiments,” as 
theſe entertained by the Philoſophers, we 


may very properly contraſt the eloquent 
| ſpeech of St. Paul to the Athenians, In. 
deed I have often thought, that the Apoſtle 
had in his eye, the very paſſage of Plato 

we have juſt quoted; for we know that he 
was no ſtranger to Greek literature. Ne 
% men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
5 things ye are too ſuperſtitious. For: as 
5 I paſſed by, and beheld your devotions, © 
found an altar with this inſcription, To 
© THE UNKNOWN Go i—whom therefore 
6 7e ignorantly worſhip, bim declare I unto 


* you, Gop that made the world, and all 


« things therein, ſeeing that he is Lord of 
ic heaven and earth, dwelleth not in tem- 
< ples. made with mens hands: neither is 
« worſhipped with mens hands, as though 
c he needed any thing; ſeeing he giveth 
© to all life, and breath, and all things: 
« For in him we live, and move, and have ; 
our being, as certain alſo of your own 
* poets (Army have fad ; for we are 
: «6 * alſo I 


1 * * 
e 
* 
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5 « alſo bis offspring. 


_ of their common and benevolent Parent. 


3” 192 dl 
He proceeds to 
deliver his divine meſſage to the whole 


human race, 43 all equally the children of 


the Almighty, and all entitled to the care 


Lactantius, whoſe eloquenee gained him 


the appellation of the Chriſtian Cicero, m 
a paſſage which T had occaſion to quote, 
in the Obſervations. on the Literature of the 
Primitive Chriſtian Writers, has addrefled 


the Roman Orator, in a very animated 
manner, on bis duplicity in profeſſing before 
the people opinions, which, in private 


among his friends, he ridieuled; and re- 


monſtrates with him for thus abuſing his 


tulents, in confirming men in thoſe errors, 
which it was his duty to have endeavoured 


to correct. o make the people wiſe, 
4 ſays he, O Cicero, is an undertaking 


© worthy: 3 all the ee of 2 5 <6: 
hoy * quence.” 


A ſentiment of fuch i hens: 


| Teng AO ts Own. Len n 
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nothing | 


1 


tw I 
votking terreſtrial in it; it wears the vel- 
ture of heaven, and could only have pro» 
ceeded from the benign Creator of all; to 
whom, as the common parent of the Uni- 
verſe, all his children are originally r 
dear. 

There is ſomething i in the whole genius 
and tenor of the Chriſtian Religion calcu- 
lated 'to humble human arrogance, The 
diſtinction of ranks in civilized ſociety, 
though uſeful and neceſſary, is at the ſame 
time dangerous, and liable to great abuſe, 
I think it therefore a peculiar excellence 
of Chriſtianity, and at the ſame time a 
proof of its divine origin, that, in its ori- 
ginal pure ſtate, and before it is debaſed 
by an alliance with human power and 


policy, it furniſhes a check to this abuſe, 50 15 


by equalizing mankind as members of a 
greater fociety than any that exiſts at pre- 
ſent ;. and turning their attention, from the 
world immediately around therm, to a dit 
tant and far nobler ſyſtein, where no claim 
to pre- eminence will be of any avail, un- 
leſs founded on real excellence—on ſuperior. 


Ss Ee Worth 


* F 
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worth, and virtue, Thus the dignity. of 


human nature is truly ſupported ; the great 


are taught humility, and how needful it is 
for them to poſſeſs ſome higher acquiſi- 


tions than fortune can beſtow; and the 
Poor, and thoſe whoſe lot is the moſt diſ- 
. couraging in human life, are inſtructed in 
| 233 and taught not to deſpond, while 


ſuch glorious hopes are held forth to them, 

i they perform. the part pF to ther 
well. 55 

It was probably on \ this icoount, as well 


as for other important reaſons, that the 


firſt teachers of, Chriſtianity were ſelected 


from the loweſt orders of mankind. And 


the extreme reluctance with which men 


ſubmitted to receive inſtruction from theſe 


teachers, evidently ſhewed how far their 


ideas were perverted ;. and how much they 


Rood. in need of ſuch a leſſon as this ſe- 


lection taught them. Tbe A poſtles ſeem 


10 have gloricd, in levelling, the little diſ- = 
tinQtions of this life founded on wealth | 


and external grandeur. The Philoſophers 


deſpiled the common mw “ Odi pro- 


5 


. 
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* fanum vulgus et arceo*,” was their 
"maxim... But the Saviour of the World 
proceeded upon principles very Linen 
The ſpirit of his conduct declare ae 
* reor pauperis plebis et eligo . Such a 
ſentiment was entirely worthy of that great 
Philanthropiſt, who conſidered himſelf as 
the friend and brother of the whole human 
race; Who has declared, that at the great 
day of retribution he will, above all others, 
reward the humane, the charitable, and 
the benevolent; and will ſay unto them, 
<« Foraſmuch as ye have ſhewed kindneſs 
” unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, 
« ye have done it unto me : F 

It deſerves particular notice, that 1 
Chriſt reaſoned with the common people 
on religious ſubjects, the ſublimeſt of all 
others; and, by ſo doing, plainly ſhewed, _ 
that they were capable of Judging of theſe 


. 1 bat te profuns vulgar and drive them from 


8 


me. * 
* pry the poor common people, 4 
E Matth, xx. 4 
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ſubjects when fairly laid before them. t 
therefore becomes all thoſe, who call them- 
| ſelves by the honourable name of Chriſtian, - 
to remember in what manner their Mafter 
treated the lower claſs of mankind ; and 
to judge whether they ought to follow his 
example,” or to adopt the reaſonings of 
politicians and men of the world, who in 
this, as in many other matters, I appre- 
hend, reaſon very impolitically. For there 
are but four ways of ruling our inferiors, 
and of governing mankind:; 
1. By force. In this way the ples: 
ſlaves are governed, The whip held over 
their heads urges their inceflant toils; and 
the rack, or the wheel, awaits to TONES 
their offences. | 
22. By fraud. Thus knaviſh prieſts have 

governed mankind, white they falſely pre- 
tended to be entruſted with a divine com- 
miſſion to hold in their hands the thunder- 
bolts of Heaven. The Jewiſh prieſts of 
old, as we are told, were enraged at the 


pw Ss 255 bong ee that they 953 2 
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3. By intereſt. Thus weak and unprin+ 
 £ipled politicians govern by penſions and 
bribes ; afluring themſelves of the fidelity 


af their ſervants, by making it moſt pro- 


fitable for them to ſupport their ſchemes. 
The firſt of theſe kinds of government 


able to ſhake it off. Thoſe concerned are 
obliged to exeroiſe dreadful ſeverity, and 
to add cruelty to-cruelty. In return, they 
frequently meet with retaliation, being 
murdered withaut mercy when opportu- 
nity offers; and they are continually” in 


terror, as conſcious what they LOO 7 


from thoſe whom they oppteſs. - / 

The ſecond mode is equally procikoiitk 
Jt continues only till the people find out 
the cheat; and then the impoſtors are 
diferaced.”. And the attainment of our + 
ends 1s hardly recompenſed, when we ba» 
lance it with thoſe fears of diſcovery; and 
ſecret ſenſe of meanneſs, which fen = 
company deceit and impoſture. 

The third mode is no leſs unſtable; ſe 


n only till ſome wealthier adventurer 


99 j 


comes 


laſts no longer than the people under it are 


Ba, 
. 
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| comes into the field; not to mention that 


there are thouſands who will take a . 
ne cheat the giver to the bargain. - 

A humane man cannot adopt che firſt 
ns nor an honeſt man the ſecond; - nor 


| wy but a rich man the third. 


In Britain, a maſter dares nen his 
ſarvinits by the firſt mode; the ſecond is 
impracticable to him; and the third is 
attended with many inconveniencies.. 

There is a fourth mode, though it ſeems 
to have eſcaped the notice of ſome Wbo 
have pretended to be Politicians, and Phi- 
loſophers, and Chriſtians: It is 

By a ſenſe of honour, of character, and 


ok duty. This does not exclude the other 


three modes, ſo far as they are lawful and 

honourable. He who governs in this way, 
may correct his ſervants if their behaviour 
require it: this is different from brutal 


force. He may uſe all prudent means to 
| preſerve ſacted his authority, and to avoid 
that familiarity which leads to contempt. 


This is different from diſbonęſt fraud. And 
he may put his ſervants upon equal terms 


* 
3 
1 
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5 others, as to pecuniary advantages: 
this is not the ſame as mean oripery, ot 
| txpenſroe over-payment. © App | 
© Now this is the only true and permanent 
method of governing rational beings to 
inſpire them with a ſenſe of honour; to 
give them a character to keep up; to in- 
ſtruct them in the principles of duty; and, 
in brief, to make them Judge, On 
and.condemn themſelves. - 
\ Every other mode, ſugyweſted by 8 
narrow views of weak and unprincipled 
politicians, will be found partial and de- 
fective. It will be found impoſſible to 
preſerve ſubjection on ſuch plans for aux 
length of time, until every ſpark of un- 
dexſtanding and of moral > als eradi- , 
Fed * N wan [9], 46: 


— 


ap" 
* 1 


| 1 maxim, e avell, and puniſh 
4 well,” is not a bad one for a ſlateſman ; but it is _ 
5 more applicable in public than private ſociety ; and. 
aaſter all, it is founded upon the partial wiſdom of a 
mere Politician, A Pbilgaplur will go much deeper, 
and will diſcover, al moſl at firſt view, 3 * 
: 5 | 486 N 4 8 | : * 


— 
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| But this plan of government ſuppoſes 
Inſtruction. It is impoſſible to inſpire 
men, who are brutally i ignorant, with any 
ſuch ſenſe of character, honour, or duty, as 
1 have e 7 And this brings 


me 


£ 


of attempting to govern rations! 1 by means 
entirely mrchanical.” Can a * govePinent be perma- 
nent, where the Prince ſtudies only to be able to. 
: bribe or force his ſervants to obey him, without any 
regard to the approbation or dGſnpprodetion they 
* feel of his meaſures? 
„ If any one think otherwiſe, let him inveſtigate 
facts. Let him take the ſeamen as an inſtance. They 
ate an illiterate ſet of men; but they arg reckoned 
3 to be uncommonly faithſul and bene : 
is to ſay, they. would not pick a man's pocket, 
nor impoſe ypon. 8 brother tar, if they could do it 
ever ſo eaſiiy. This is not their mode of cheating, 
or it is peculiar to all uninſtructed men, to ſet up 
 Imperfelt and partial ſtandards of worality, by which. 
they regulate, their actions, like ſome honeft mers 
chauts, who reſpect every obligation but a cuftom- 
beuſe-oath, which they hold to be only a form of un- 
meaning words; or, like the old Scotch High- 
landers, who had each ſome particular oath, ane, 
for inſtance, by his dirt, and another by his p/:lbeg, 
a which. bes be frare, be thought himſelf bound 


. ty 
>& 


„ | 
me to an intereſting ſubject, Tas rproar 
TION. OF THE COMMON ro. the 


r 
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0 . his We but * 
rations and obligations, however ſacred, he conſi 
dered them as juſt nothing at all. If then we would 
diſcover the real ſtate of the caſe with reſpect to 
ſeamen, let us aſk/the Captain of their ſhip, he who 
pays them for their labour, and has a title to expect 
their utmoſt exertions for his intereſt. Now he will 
uniformly tell us, that there is more. work done i in 
one hour when he is aboard, than aan: > 
he is aſhore ! 

But it may be ſaid et hier dana 
ride by bad company in towns, Let us then ſtep 

into the country, and fee what happens there. Aſc 
a farmer how his reapers conduct themſelves when 
he or his overſeer is abſent. He will aſſure you, 
chat it is impoſſible to get them to do any good, 
neſs when ſome Perſon is ſtanding by them, watch» 
ing their motions, preventing their idle ſquabbles 


975 and yain conteſts . (amidſt, which their employer 


jntereſt would always be forgotten), and conſtraining 
their unwilling and de hearts to attend to. * 
duty. 2 
This holds good at leaſt of eee of ts 
And ſuch are the pictures of human nature, which 
an attentive ſuryey of real life offers to the view. of 


* 
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| Gameful vegle& of Which, I am folly 
convinced, is one of the moſt fertile ſources 
of proſligacy and vice, in civilized nations. 
> Time does not permit me here to refute 

ſome ſophiſms, that have been uſed to 
_ Juſtify the plan of keeping the people u. 
ignorance. One writer ſays, their chief 
bappineſs conſiſts in ignorance, becauſe it 
renders them inſenſible of their miſery. 
But this writer ought to have er 
chat that ignorance was itſelf the cauſe of 
their miſery. . 


n * more enlightened, they would 


5 


87 


"the ates ſomewhat diferent 1 thoſe 
ene. by poets and writers of Novels. 

Let it be noticed, that I do not here ſpeak of the 
cafe of people who are kept totally ignorant of vice. 
How they might conduct themſelves, I am not inte- 
teſted to enquire.” In civilized countries in general, 
and in αον, and in this free country in particular, 
all the lower claſſes of mankind, all our domeſtics bs 
an ſervants, are perpetually ſurrounded with temp= 
to wrong. And I do not ſee how it can be 
pectedd, that they ſhould ſurmount theſe, without 
having good principles, and a ſenſe of e yr 4, 
Gs a Lamm into their minds. | 


as 


of their fituation ; they would plead their | 


1. 4 204 + 
become ſenfible 'of the infamy and miſery. 


own cauſe with their oppteſſors; and, if 


their pleadings were not heard, they would 


have recourſe to arguments of a different 
nature. The enlightened mind cannot be 
enſlaved: Science reſiſts oppreſſion, and .. 
will repel it, or fall in the attempt. It is 
nothing but ignorance, which, from the 
beginning of time, has put it in the power 
of one half of mankind to ty rannize over 


the other. In every kingdom of the ear 


ignorance ſupports the reign of tyranny, 
and ſuperſtition, and cruelty. In every 


quarter of the world it rivets the fetters of 


who prefer ſavage life to civilized ſotiety'; 


the-miſerable man, and Rifles the ga 
of the unpitied wretch, g. 
1 am far from aſſenting to their opinion, 


but I will freely own, that I think many . 


things in the latter ſtand in need of re- 
formation. Mankind, in their original in- 


dependent ſtate, may be compared to a 
number of packages, ſuppoſe of wool or 
flax, placed by the ſide of one another, in 
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e merchant's warehouſe, where each is fair 
and full, and retains his own proper fize 
and form. Whereas, in civilized life, their 
ſtate ſeems to reſemble that of the ſame 


each other's heads to the cieling of the 
warchouſe, where there is a gradual preſ- 


ſure, beginning at the top, and increaf- 


ing downward to the loweſt ranks, many gf 
which are ſqueezed out of all ſhape, and 


ſome have their very bowels preſſed out. 


Such, I fear, is the caſe, more or leſs, in 
every civilized ſociety in Europe: in this 
country leſs perhaps than in any other. 
Ye friends of human kind, ye who can 
feel another's woe, decide on this queſtion 
Do we not bear too hard on the pogr man? 
Do we not make his burdens too heavy, 


of our enjoyments purchaſed by his ſor- 


rows many of our luxuries procured at 
the expence of his health, and of his life? 


But to proceed, 368! 
“ There is no man,” fays Dr. Clarke, 
« who is not e of ſome inſtruction, 


I : | 66 and 
* _ 


piled up for conveniency on. 


and his comforts too few? Are not many 


** % a 


* 
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4 and who 1 may not be made the better rH. 
6 Pexſons of rhe meaneft natural capacities 
may have a mind attentive to inftruQtion 3 - 
© may have a love to truth and right ; 3 
* may have great probiry, e of | 
* heart, &c. x | | 
An obſervation of a ſenfible writer de- 
ſerves particular attention here: 81 Vig- 
* norance pouyoit #abſtenir de juger, elle 
« ſeroit, fans doute, moins mepriſable et | 


* moins dangereuſe : mialheurenſement 


« Peſprit humain ne peut etre ſans action, 


« j] faut qu'il ait des opinions bonnes ou 
a Pom pie ; il faut qu'il ait des prejuges, 
Sil n'a pas des connoiſſances et des ſus 

« perftcon au defaut de religion; jen 
„ appelle a tous les peuples barbares qui | 
e exiſtent de nos jours . AND ho 
1 If 3 ignorance could refrain from judg- 
e ing and paffing decifions, it would be 


| 4 6c undoubtedly leſs contemptible and lefs 


"dangerous; but unfortunately the KONG 


© . Vol. HE S. 19. p. 318. (8v0;) Lond. 1786. 
t . Borde, feconde Repliqus. a Ms Aube, 
7. En 
FF: „ mind 
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« mind cannot be without action; men muſt 


20 have opinions good or bad; they muſt 


« have prejudices if they have not Know- 
2 ledge; and ſuperſtition if they have not 
1 true religion. I appeal to the hiſtory of 
44 all the 3 nations now on the face of 
« « the earth.“ 5 5 

M. Borde- I 1 are certainly 
juſt. The narrow powers of reaſoning, 
which ignorant perſons uſually poſſeſs, 
ſerve to miſlead, inſtead of guiding them. 
They are apt to make very improper com- 
pariſons between the ſuppoſed happy ſtate 
of their maſters, and their own hardſhips, 
poverty, and, as they eſteem it, unhappy 
fate. They are apt to fay, what better are 


they than we; and, on the ground of their 


repining ideas, to juſtify to their own 

minds every inſtance of unfaithfulneſs. 
It is one of the evils of. ignorance, not 

to be ſenfible of its own defect. You ſhall 


never perſuade an ignorant ploughman to "be 
adopt an improvement in agriculture. You» * 
may tell an uninſtructed man of the ad- 2 


vantages of inoculating his children; but 
EY Sek] 5 be 


* 
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| ks „in lend a deaf ear to you, and fay that 5 
 - RK. 1s, tempting Providence to bring diſcaſes 
on children i in health. Perhaps, ſoon after, 
that loathſome diſeaſe gets into the family, 
and you are called upon to aſſiſt in carry- 
ing one of the je putrid carcaſes to the grave. WE 
8 You imagine "this will produce conviction. 
N By no means. The blinded parent telle Shs E= 
you, that ſince his child died in God's 
„bay, he i 1s ſatisfied; but, if he had died 
2 {bg man's. hands, be ſouls have boen 
quite miſerable.” 1 
_ The Author of „ Eflays. on various 
« Subjects, intereſting to Politics and Mo- 
6 rality, having obſerved, that the diſco- 
veries in agriculture made by men of ſeci- 
ence are rendered nearly uſeleſs, when nat 
| communicated | to common huſbandmen, 
and recommended the compilation of ac- _ 
curate abridgments, containing a plain and 
| aß account of them, to be introduced 
into the ſchools where the children of pea- 
ſants are educated, adds, 66 Nor let it be 
* Yo regarded as a chimerical ſcheme, .; 58 
<c poſlible to be ee to. inform the =, = 
=} | is 1 minds | 1 


#6 8 
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* hits of the common people. Experts 
& ence proves its practicability. A German 
ic Prince (Erneſt the pious Duke of Saxe 
1 Gotha) entirely changed the face of his 
82 principality not more than a century ago. 
« Truly gteat by his politic! virtues, he 
«had his people inſtructed by compen- 
* diums' of every kind of uſeful know: 
«© ledge, which were put into the hands of 
the peaſants in all country ſchools.” He 
adds, that though theſe conſtitutions do 
not now exiſt in their original vigour, yet 
it is amazing to obſerve the difference 
which fill ſubfiſts between the people of 

this and the other circles. See the paſſage 
in a note to p. 348 of the Engliſh verfion 
of an excellent German book, M. HirzePs 
Rural Socrates. By the advife of the rural 

philoſopher, the Swiſs peaſants were en- 
couraged to attend the meetings of the 
- Phyfical Society of Zurich. There every 
one gave an account of his method off © 


huſbandry, and received proper N . 


from the Society. M. Hirzel's relation of 


this is truly EY and cannot fail to 
be 


tay 
be very pre A to every benevolent ks. 
It ſhews how much we might do to pro- 
mote the happineſs and the knowledge of 
our fellow-creatures, would we only be at 
pains enough, would we lay afide pride 
and vanity, were we capable of feeling fot 
their ſituation, and of rejoicing in the 
pleaſure of doing good. | 
es there any thing on this ſide Heaven, 
ſays a beneyolent writer, © equal to the 
© gratification of knowing and contem- 
& plating the wiſdom of God in the won 
« derful works of the creation? And is 
te this pleaſure to be denied to all but a 
% few philoſophers and prieſts, who would 
te become the tools of tyranny, to keep 
© the people in ignorance, and ſet them 
& on a level with the brutes “? “ 
And M. D'Alembert very properly * | 
ſerves, © Quelques ſavans, il eſt vrai, ſems 
* blables à ces Pretres d'Egypte' qui ca- 
e choient au reſte de la nation leurs futiles 
4 e ee wann wp les livres fuſ- 


8 - * * 


” Monthly" Review, vol. XXXIII. p. 44. 
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« ſent uniquement a leur uſage, et qu on 
& derobit au peuple la plus foible 10- 
% miere, meme dans les matieres les plus 
& indifferentes ; lumiere quꝰ on ne doit pour- - 
% tant guere lui envier, parce qu'il en 4 
* grand beſoin, et qu'il n'eſt pas à craindre 
« qu'elle devienne jamais bien vive. Nous 
* croyons devoir penſer autrement comme 
& citoyens, et peut etre mème comme des 
« gens de lettres. — 
4 Some learned men, it is true, like 
« thoſe Egyptian prieſts who concealed 
« their trifling myſteries from the reſt of 
* the nation, would have all books written 
« ſolely for their own uſe, and would take 
* away from the people every ſpark of 
* Tight, even in the commoneſt matters — 
« a light which we ſurely ſhould not envy 
©« them of, fince they have much need of 
& jt, and there is little danger that it will 
© ever be too clear. Doubtleſs we ought 
< to think more liberally as nee, 
0 and perhaps alſo as men of letters. 


M. D'Alembert, Preface du 3 vol. de PEncy- 
| Clopedicy 


 Vaquettionably | 
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Voqueſtimably—the intereſt 6 levcatinds 


depends on the number of its cultivators: 


I would beg of thoſe who are extremely 
afraid of truſting the common people with 
any power of ſelf- direction; to read the 
hiſtory of mankind, and ſay, whether, by 
allowing them to follow their own judg- 
ment, they could ever have been led into 


greater errors than they have been; by re- 
figning themſelves up totally to the direc- 


tion of deſigning men, who have rivetted 
them in the moſt fatal prejudices, and 


often hurried them on to ſedition, perſeeu- 


tion, murder, bloodſhed, rapine, and every 
kind of wiekedneſs and enormity. Upon 
this foundation, © the ignorance of the 
«© people,” have been erected all thoſe per- 
manent and ſtupendous ſyſtems. of ſuperſti- 


tion and tyranny, which in different ages 


and countries have een an nn 


the human race. ; 


Me ſhould not be raſh 1 in derermiiiings 


that the Deity never meant the bulk of 


men to poſſeſs any knowledge, beeauſe he 


bas poo them in a ſituation where 
O 2 | it 


* 
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I is impoflible for them to acquire it. We 
aught to enquire, whether this impoſſibility | 


reſults from the appointment of the Deity, 


or rather from the unreaſonable actions of 
men. In this, as in other matters, God 
has been pleaſed to order things ſo, that 
much of the happineſs of one man ſhall 
depend on the conduct of another. While 
we blame Providenee for plaeing men in 
ſuch a ſituation, as that they cannot obtain 
knowledge, it is a fact, that, in many king- 


dms of Europe, the poor common people 


are ftudiouſly kept in the darkeſt igno- 
rance by their tyrannic ſuperiors. Were 
that time, which, in Catholic countries, is 
devoted to abſurd ſuperftition, employed 


n inſtructing the people, ignorance would 


ſoon be baniſhed from among them. In 


proteſtant kingdoms, I cannot but regard 


that as an improper and unreaſonable ſtate 
of police, which conſtrains the people to 
inceſſant labour from Monday morning to 


Saturday night, ares) e x a e : 


| _ ſpare moment. * 
+ ue eee will ks ene and in- 


-* = deed 


RR. ©, 
Heed: almoſt neceſſarily, be employed in 
amuſement, if not in diſſipation. Both the 
mind and body tequire ſome relaxation. 
I know I ſhall be immediately reminded of 
the loſs of time to our manufacturers, 
which this would occafion ; an argument 
which ſtrikes ſome- people ſo forcibly, that 
they are angry that Sunday itſelf is not 
| employed in labour. But I confeſs my 
view of this matter is very different indeed 
from theirs. Ion their plan may enable 
us, to make our buckles and buttons a 
little better for the money than our neigh- - 
bours; but, in the mean time, what be- 
comes of our men, how do we ſucceed in 
the formation of human minds, the greateſt 
of all manufactures? Is it any compenſa- 
tion to ſociety, to the public weal, to the 
real intereſt of a nation, that a great manu- 
facturer has acquired a fortune of twenty 
thouſand pounds, if he has obtained it, by 
degrading and plunging into ignorance 
and depravity many hundreds of his fellow - 
creatures ? I would aſk any ſound poli- 
Fs what effect ſuch ſyſtems will alli- 
1e on 3 aun; 


* 


— 2 
evately produce in a nation > Can one claſh 
of mankind be depraved without in time 
aſſecting all others? Does not vice, like 
contagion, filently diffuſe itſelf over all? 
Are the proſtitutes of great manufacturing 
towns; reſorted to only by: thoſe of their 
on ſtation? Do they not corrupt our 
ſervants, both male and female, "_ 


through them our ſons and daughters? 


But to return: Even under this ſtate of 
police, ſamething may be done. A part 
at leaſt of the Sunday may be uſefully em- 
ployed in inſtructing thoſe who will not go 
to church, and indeed cannot be expected 


to ga, becauſe. they can neither Tead, 


write, nor underſtand. 0: 077 

Since theſe hat ain firſt adn; a 
grand and extenſive plan has been ſet on 
foot in England, by Mr. Raikes of Glou- 
ceſter, for the education of the common 
people. It will eaſily be underſtood that 
J allude. to the inſtitution of Sow DAY 
Scncols. It is with infinite ſatisfaction, 
that I find ſo many eminent and excellent 
. egg * now 1 in promoting 

= ; | "eb 
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— 


ah and that the good ere, long 2 


from them are already beyond all "expec- 
tation. Excellent Mr. Raikes! May thy 
benevolent example be - univerſally fol- 


lowed. Thou haſt raiſed the depreſſed 
human mind, and given light to thoſe who 


fat in darkneſs. The bleffing of them that 
were ready to periſh ſhall come upon thee; 
and the people who were deſtroyed 'for 
lack of knowledge, ſhall ente thy 
name! 


Enli ghtened politicians Get pe Eu- 7 


rope, are generally de to apt the 
ſame ſentiments. 
T have lately met with a French work, 
_ I have long been in queſt of, © Vues 
t patriotiques fur VFeduration: du peuple ; 
« a Lyon, 1783,” 12mo.* This little 
piece is elegantly written, and contains 


many valuable obſervations. The author 


* 


i; Shinn heard all of a German writer, Frederick | | 


Gabriel Reſewiſs, who has written much on Educa- 


tion ; and in one of his works, On the Education 


mm of the Common People; * but I have never met 


"Gu does 


— \ — 
— — — ——— — ——— 
— 


62160 
Joes der extend his ideas quite ſo far as J 


bave done, or as I think his principles 


ſhould bave led him. to go. He appears 
to have been afraid, leſt it ſhould be made 
2 capital objection to his book, that he 


granted too much to the people; an ob- 
jection which would indeed be more for- 


midable in his country than in Britain, 
owever, there is great merit in the work, 


I ſhall tranſlate a paflage from it bere. 


Roufleau having faid, in the firſt book of 
his Emilius, that the poor ſhould not be 
educated, becauſe they had no need of 

education, our author refutes this idea, 
and aſks, © How, without ſome inſtruction, 
es ſhall they learn to conform themſclygs 
c to theit ſituation, to leflen the number 
« of its difficulties by induſtry; to mitigate 
them by refignation, or ſometimes to riſe 
« above that unfortunate condition, into 
te which the chance of - their birth has 


A thrown them? teach. the rich, ſay 


«you, to make a proper uſe of their riches; 
but what can I teach the poor man? 
Much —not to make a bad uſe of his 


34 ed. j 


As | 


cm). 
6 poverty; not to make it a pretence for 
„ giving himſelf up to beggary and idle» 
« neſs ; or for making free with the for 
te tune of othett; laſtly, to pay his country 
that tribute with his ſtrength, which 
% another pays with his gold —Do nat 
te then conſider this as the leaſt uſeful taſks, 
„ Whether well or ill educated, the rich 
t can always lay out their money; and it 
te is of little conſequence to ſociety, whe- 
c ther the tavern · keeper or the jeweller is 
fe the mean of circulating it. But is it 
« alſo indifferent in what manner the poor 
te man employs his hands Is it the ſame 
_ * thing to ſociety, whether he ſprinkles the 
* furrows of the plains with the ſweat. of 
his brow, or drenches the highways with w 
te the blood of the traveller? To ſpeak 
e with propriety, it is the poor man, it is 
the common people, who have moſt 
f* need of education.“ Ch. IIilIr. 
The inhabitants of Buda having aſked 
leave, of the preſent Emperor of Germany, 
fo erect a ſtatue to him, that monarch re- 
a e 6. dh ſays he, the 
oe time 
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time ſhall arrive, when I ſhall have been 


«ſucceſsful in my attempt, to level all the 
«prejudices which obſtruct the progreſs 


e of human reaſon :—tilf the time, when I 
« ſhall perceive equity a and good order pre- 
fſiding over the courts of juſtice; know- 


«edge increaſed by the' perfection of the 
& means of acquiring it; the common people 
In addition to the ſeveral ſocieties for 


promoting particular branches of know- 


ledge, I could wiſh to ſee one inſtituted for 


diffuſing xnowLEDGE in general; ; one that 
 Hhould employ itſelf in encouraging modeſt 
merit, in ſearching after the village Newton, 


in reſcuing from obſcurity the genius of 
the cottage, and in calling forth the ſong 


of the Milton, who would otherwiſe have 
been mute and inglorious“: a ſocietyʒ 


that ſhould cauſe books to be compoſed - 
for the particular purpoſe of inſtructing 


the” unlearned, and that mould Te? uy 


eee ax th end ofthis ee 


ITE 8 | | circulate, 


« þetter informed; the clergy more regular; 


: 
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e in 2 regions, ſuch per 
formances as had a tendency to awaken the =_ 
Tove of letters, and promote the improve = 
ment of human minds: a ſociety which . 
ſhould receive à certain number of inge: 
nious youths; and, after inſtructing them 
in the ſciences, ſend them forth, ſome” as 
miſſionaries, to put to flight the illuſions of 
error and ignorance among men; and 5 
others to occupy various uſeful ſtations in „ 
life, as their talents or ſituation ſhould di- ä 
rect them; and who, in return for the ad- 3 
vantages of their education, ſhould 'be te... - 
quired at their diſmiſſion only to promiſe, 
that they would, in their ſeveral ſpheres, 
exert themſelves to inſpire the love of 
knowledge into the boſoms of their friends 
and acquaintance, and all around them: 
laſtly, a ſociety which ſhould place philo- 
ſophy in all the genuine dignity of her 
character; and which, inſtead of celebrat- 
ing days in honour of hypoctitic ſaints ane 
enthuſiaſtic devotees, ſhould compile a new _ 
kind of Calendar, and conſecrate a day to 
Nm: the birth of Ariſtotle, FOR, 


— 


( 


- 
— 


dem better qualified for it; leſt, by giving 


Co) - 
of 8 of Confucius, Locke, Newton, 
and ſuch, as like them, have exalted the 
depreſſed human mind, inſtructed mankind 
in the uſe of their faculties, vindicated the 
rights of human nature, and ſupported the 
cauſe of letters, liberty, and es: in Va- 
un periods of the world. 

. 
which ſo much might yet be ſaid. . But as 
I cannot pretend to go beyond a few. hints, 
1 ſhall only offer one obſervation more, 

which. is, that, : - 

This matter deſerves . W atten- 
tion of the friends of liberty in Britain. A 
general - ſpirit of reform now pervades us; 
and an inclination to enlarge in every ſhape 

the powers and privileges of the PzopLE. 
But, perhaps, it may be found, that we are 
beginning at the wrong end of things; 
| and that, before, we, make the people more 
powerful, we. ſhould endeavour to make 


them —— before they have got Wis- 


von, we make them more unhappy, and 
/ e vicious, than before. x 
1 W1 
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ay) 1 with 1 could affent to an opinion entertained 
by ſome of my friends, that * genius will akvays 
emerge.” It would be much more pleaſing to me 
to adopt this idea, than to have to regret with» | 
the poet, that 
9 Fall dau Wet b based 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air.“ 


But I muſt confeſs that, from aIl I have obſerved, ' 


I am led to conclude, that the Pas is here a Philo- 
fopher, and that the Philoſophers who differ from him, 
are Poets, I readily own that genius wilt ſurmount 


great difadyantages ; but beyond this I cannot go, 


becauſe I know that all human power is limited. 


There is a degree of pr:/fare, under which the ſub- _ 
limeft genius en ful, unleſs its elaſticity were | 


infinite. 

Perhaps it was a little hyperbolical, to ſpeak of 4 
Newton remaining unknown, although, as 1 ſhall 
mew by and by, I am not the firſt who have ven- 
tured on ſuch an expreſſion ; but, if I ſhould admit, 
that ſuch a man, who often will not occur in the 
| courſe of centuries, would always be able to raiſe 
bimfelf into notice and diſlinction, it would ftill be 


f 


true of all the inferior claſſes of men of genius—of | | 


thoufands who might be highly uſeful to ſociety, 
who might in various ways inſtruct and enlighten 
mankind that the diſadvantages of their circum- 
ſtances, ſtifling or miſdirecting their talents, would 
| Keep them in the ſituation N youu the 
1 Net ſays, =" 5 

165 * 
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* Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
; 40 And froze the genial current of the MW 
That ſuperior talents ſhould lie dormant, and thus 
fem to have been created i in yain, may indeed appear 
an unaccountable fact, although it is analogons to 
what happens throughout all nature. 1 have no 


evidence to convince nie, that at this moment one 5 


| balf of the four that exiſts in the univerſe, animate 
or inanimate, 1s called forth into exertion. What 

treaſures of mineral ſtores are buried in the bowels 
| of the earth! How vaſt a quantity of marble re- 
mains unpoliſhed in the quarry! Of the matter of 
precious ſtones and diamonds, how ſmall a propor- 
tion has been brought forth from the regions of 
darkneſs ! how few, comparatively, have been en- 
abled to reflect the ſolar light from their reſplendent 
ſides, or to exhibit their varied and brilliant colours 
to beings capable of admiring their beauties! _. 

Is there any country now in the world, that 
e © mor eninale, or men, as it might do? 
1 believe not. China has been faid to be over- | 
peopled but this is a vulgar error. The avaricious 
genius of the people -makes-them throng together 
into towns, and on the banks of rivers, in order to, 
| carry on trade ; and their relaxed ſyſtem of morals. 
renders the expoſition of children very common; 
but the interior parts of their country contain in- 


as menſe deſerts, where the traveller 1s eternally in dan- 5 


ger of being devoured by tigers. We may there- 
fore truly fy 2 with Dr. Young, 2 b 
* 12 | uh 


A <3 & 1 
* 
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| «« A part how ſmall of the terraqueous globe 
«© Is tenanted by man! the reſt a waſte, : 
«© Rocks, deſerts, frozen ſeas, and burning ande le. | 
5 . N. To | 
The fame We holds in | the vegetable king- 
dom. The amazing and continual waſte, of ſeeds, 
which, placed in more favourable fituations, would 
have produced uſeful and beautiful plants, and 
ſhrubs, and trees, has been remarked by many Na- 


turaliſts, and ſupplied matter of ſerious and pro- 


found ſpeculation to theſe excellent moraliſts, Biſhop 
Butler and Dr. Price. A thriving eln, according to 


M. Dodart, produces upwards of three hundred 


thouſand ſeeds annually, Of theſe there are not 
probably, on an average, above two or three that 
are placed in ſuch ſituations as to become trees. 
Other vegetables are ſtill more prolific ; but their 
powers are exerted, to appearance, equally in vain, 
Put any ſpot of the earth into a new ſituation, and 
new productions will ſpontaneouſly ariſe, from ſeeds 
that have been entombed there for ages, and never 
would have ſprung up but for that circumſtance 
favourable to their production. Thus dry ground 
ſuddenly laid under water produces aquatie plants, 
which were not ſown there; and there are many in- 
ſtances on record, where, after great fires that have 
burned the ſurſace of the ground, peculiar plants 
have ſpontaneouſly ariſen, flouriſhed r one year, 
and never appeared more. | 

From ow we may riſe to hes. 1 we * 
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of the fate of their innumerable inviſible Egg5, we 
ſhall diſcover the caſe to be exaclly the ſame. The 
earth, ſays Mr. Chamberlayne, will be found full of 
an inconceivable number of vegetables and animals, 
already perfectly formed and defigned in miniature, 
which only ſtay for certain fayourable accidents to 
appear in full length. 

Animals come next, and obſerve the ſame laws; 
Every one knows what myriads of future beings are 
precluded from exiſtence, when the roe of a fiſh is 
deſtroyed. If we adopt the old fyſtem of generation, 
from animalcules in the ſeminal liquor, and believe in 
the countleſs millions which Lewenhoeck ſaw by his 
microſcope in a fingle drop, we ſhall readily grant, 
that one man, in certain circumſtances, might people 
the earth. But modern phyſiologiſts, in general at- 
tribute the rudiments of the future animal to the 
female, and the vivifying power alone to. the male. 
It makes little difference to our argument. On 
every ſyſtem we perceive an amazing number of 
human embryos, who might have come into life, and 
been brought to perfection, if circumſtances had 
been favourable, and who, for want of theſe, have 
been utterly loſt, The world of embryos is more 
numerous than that of men and women ! 

How many children, periſh in the womb-what 
numbers. at their birth and in early infancy !—The 
proportion of mankind who arrive at the years of 


maturity is extremely ſmall. . 
| Now intellefiual power, and the developement of ge⸗ 
nius, 
3 


G SE DD. 
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«© improveablcneſs of the human race,” ſays Dr: Price, 

1 has never taken its complete effect. The greateſt 

i part of men have, from the beginning of the 
« world, been in a ſtate of darkteſs and barbarife” — 
And he adds, 4* This Tofs of the effect of humaa =, 
* improveablenefs will appear equally remarkable, -< 

if we confider the individuals of mankind.  Thows 
& fand of Boyles, Clarkes, and Næwrons, have 1 
4 probably been loſt to the world, and lived and died 5 
4 in ignorance and meanneſs, merely for waut of 
being placed in fatourable ſituations, and 4 enjoying 
a proper advantages . i 107 

Dr. Price, adopting the idea of Bites; cacti 
analogy ftill-farther, and makes uſe of this loſs of 
improvedble beings, to juſtify his opinion of the final 
loſs and ruin of a great number of moral agents in 
a future world. But here, I own, I feel'a firong in- 2 
elination to differ from this excellent writer; and fo 2 
hope that a diſtinQion may be made. The forrhs of 1 
material nature may change, and the diſſolutiq n of e 
organization will be leſs alarming, if we recclle r. 
that the ſame partieles become, in general imma — 
ately, parts of ſome other living and ſentient beigh* | * by 

13 


8 
© 
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Their condition, therefore, ic probably on 
improving. But amidſt theſe changes in mate | 
bodies, the indiviſible, immaterial, and indeſtruRtible 
=ind remains unmoved and ſecure. Our Author | 
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and Dr. Butler: admit the diſtinction e mind 
and body, and therefore will not object to this mode 
of reaſoning. Now there is no proof that ever a 
Mind was loſt there is even no probability of it. 
But my opinion in this matter is built on firmer 
grounds than metaphyſical argument. I conſider the 
final felicity and perfection of moral agents, as a ne- 
ceſſary reſult of the divine perfections. The Al- 
mighty Phyſician will find out a remedy for 
every one that is ſick. He will not cut off, but cure, 
his patients. Men may be ſo infatuated as to wiſh 
to deſtroy themſelves; hut they are the creatures of 
God, and he will not ſuffer his creatures to be de- 
Kroyed, either by themſelves or any other. Infinite 
-Goodneſs muſt deſire the happineſs and perfection of 
ll under its care: Infinite Wiſdom knows the beſt 
— to bring it about and Infinite Power is able 
10 put them in execution. Theſe are the great 
F1LLARS.00,#hich this opinjon-muſt.he built. We 
me) be ſooliſn and blind to uy. own. iptereſt, and 
ou folly may excite the pity, of our Creator; but it 
cag not change the benevolence of his nature; it can- 
deter the purpoſes of his wiſdom, nor dini 
ig epergy;of bis Power! <0 "812 04 10 417 2 £1037 
Sabri, thats,Gopgdid pot change with change- 
4 able man that a hom he loved; he loved unto the 
ee ſendible child knows,tbat his pixent will 


not ſuffer him to continue in habits of evil, and will 


28025 him if he acts wrong. Let he loves his pa- 


a rent, 
__ & . : - * 4 
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rent, and confides in him, becauſe he believes that 
his. parent loves him; and That, though he may 
correct him for his good, he will never finally withs 
draw his affection from him, or abandon him, much 
leſs ſeek to hurl: him to deftration; If I believed 
that the Deity changed with my changes, I ſhould 
place i in him only that faultering confidence which 1 
put in myſelf, I ſhould feel myſelf leaning on feeble 
| men inſtead of the xocx oF A0 8 hs 
But to reſume our ſubject. The ſame waſte that 
we ſee in inanimate nature, alſo takes place in vege- 
table nature, among animals, and in intellectual na- 
ture. There is the ſame waſte and loſs of the ſeeds . 
of genius, as there is of the ſeeds of plants, or the 
embryos of animals and men. And to prevent this 
waſte, as far as is practicable, to bring forth the 
latent powers of nature, and carry them on to per- 
fection, now. furniſhes, and will probably continue 
to furniſh, a ſource of pleaſing and generous exer- 
tion, to benevolent minds in every period of exiſtence, 
The powers of genius, deſtitute of favourable eir- 
cumſtances and of education, either lie dormant for 
want of ſome object to call them forth, or are ex- 
erted on unworthy or extravagant objects, which 
render their efforts uſeleſs and ridiculous (of which I 
think I have obſe rved ſeveral inſtances in the coun- 
try); or, laſtly, they are often unfortunately. 
directed to unlawful and pernicious. objects, when 
they prove equally hoſtile to ſociety, and ruinous to 


their Pers. | 
P 2 | "Exainples 
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Examples might eaſily be given to confirm theſe 
ideas. Educated amongſt robbers, Sir 4aac Newton 
would perhaps. have done more miſchief in a ſhorter 
time-than others, -and probably have arrived ſooner 
at-an ignominious death than his companions, For 
want probably of proper impreffions of wiſdom and 
virtue in early life, ariſing from that moſt important, 
but moſt neglected part of education, which reſpects 
the culture of the heart, the genius of Crichton 
was totally loſt to himſelf and to mankind. I cannot 
help conſidering this man as one of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed that ever appeared on the earth. For he 
excelled other men as much in all things, as . thoſe 
commonly called Men of Genius, do in one or two 
things. But it was of no conſequence or value to 
Himſelf or to mankind, For, not to mention the 
exceſſive drinking, to which he was addicted, his life 
in his ſober hours was little different from that of a 
mountebank; and, having lived as a fool, he died as 
one to00.—In the way to which early impreſſions had 
directed it, what availed the genius of M. Servir, 
whom his father brought to the Duke of Sully to 
* make him an honeſt and virtuous man,“ nature 

having made him complete in every thing elſe. From 
ſome unbappy turn given to his mind, Mr. Philips 
directed his extraordinary powers of addreſs and com- 
mand over the human paſſions to the moſt infamous of 
purpoſes, having devoted his whole life to the ſe - 
- duction of innocent females ; and, in fat, debauched | 
1 — GE 
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Fitne individual that ever c eed. 
Thus genius requires education to excite its eine 
and to dire them to proper objects. If we ſpeak of 
the moral, which is the higheſt part of education, 
men of genius probably ſtand moſt in need of it. 


For our moral powers do not keep pace with natura! 


endowments. Moral rules are à reſtraint on natural 


powers; and this reſtraint will be felt more oppreſ- : 


five, where the laſt power is ficong and luxuriant, 


than where it is ſcanty and feeble. The occurrences: - 


of common life make ordinary men tolerably virtus 


ous. Such men quickly fee} the difficulty of being - 


vicious. But men of great abilities are not thus to 
be taught, for they ſarmount the difficulties, and 


continue their courſe. Wherever there is great 
power, there will be great temptation to abuſe it. 
Wherefore great genius is always dangerous, both - 


to ſociety and itſelf, when it has not, by good edu- 


cation, been formed to habits of wiſdom and virtue. 
In the opinions I have here and elſewhere delivered 


relative to human nature, I have endeavoured con- 
ſtantly to adhere to facts which I have myſelf ob- 


ferved, or which ſtand upon authentic record in the 


hiſtory of mankind, For it is only thus, and not by 


indulging the imagination in forming theories, were 
they ever fo ingenious, that the true knowledge of 
Mar is to be tequired. Now 1 believe there id 6 


fact in nature, which, to an attentive obſerver, will 
contradict the ideas I have juſt delivered ou the ne- 
P 3 ceſſity 
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ee ARISE) But as all reader# 
are not obſervers, nor attentive, I ſhall mention one os 
two things that occur to me, as objections en 
might be propoſed; 
Dr. Young, one may remind me, has ſaid, that 


Genius need not go to ſchool,” It occurs in 


ſpeaking of the Florentine Hiſtorian, 

Poor Macchiavel, who labour'd hard his plan, 

Forgot that Genius need not go to ſchool,” bo. 
Where the meaning is, that Macchiavel, who wrote 
a moſt elaborate ſyſtem of iniquitous policy, might 
have ſaved himſelf the trouble ; for dull men could 
not put his principles in practice, and men of genius 
did not need them, being already but too capable of 
vice, when they were inclined to it. This paſſage 
has no relation to the queſtion I am treating of. 

Mr. Spence, in his Parallel between Magliabecchi 
and Robert Hill, mentions, among other extraordi- 
nary. acquiſitions of the latter, that he obtained a 
wonderful knowledge of the Latin language almoſt 
without any books, having only ſome fragments of a 
Grammar, This indeed proves that genius, when 
excited, will overcome great difficulties ; but ſtill an 
exciting power was wanted to produce theſe exer- 
tions; for if Mr. Hill had not lived amongſt perſons 
who admired the language of the Romans, and re- 
ſpected thoſe who cultivated it, he never would 
have directed his thoughts to any ſuch ſtudy. 

Of the celebrated Magliabecchi ſtrange things are 
0 ; but ſome I think tco Aang to be exactly 

true. 
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true. Thus it is faid, that, when quite a young bow, 


before he had learned to read or write, or knew any 
thing. of letters, he uſed to delight | in poring upon 


the leaves of old books, which his maſter uſed to 


| wrap around things which he ſold, This, in the 

way it is told, ſeems to me equivalent to aſſerting, 
that Magliabecchi was -divinely inſpired with the 
love of learning, and had an intuitive or inflindtive 
diſcernment of the value of printed paper. In caſes 
of this kind I muſt refer to the old adage, 4ynati aulln 


cuþido. We cannot poſſibly have a deſire for what 3 * 
totally unknown to us, or I ſhould ſay, with, Dr. John 


fon, ,** Seldom any ſplendid ſtory ãs aubelly true "crys 


We ſay of ſome; men, who. have diſtinguiſhed | 
themſelves in different lines, that they were h. 


taught. This is meant only  comperatiudy. ., A 
variety of circumſtances, that occur in . 
ſociety, have combined to excite. their, attention to 
literature; and as many have concurred to dirc# 
them in the proceſs and object of their ſtudies. By 
felf-taught we only mean, that they have not gore 
through the formal diſcipline of Academies and 
Univerſities. They have then been educated, not by 
teache-s, but by circumſlances; not in partieular 
ſchools; but in the great ſchool of the world. Aud 
this kind of education, if one were ſure of its being 
properly applied, is of all the beſt and moſt effec- 
tual. For when knowledge is impoſed as a-zafe, it 


is rarely regarded as a pleaſure, and therefore no 


great exertions are made to acquire it. The mind 


P 4 purſues 
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purſues nothing earrfh, which it does not find 
happineſs in. Many univerſities are ſo ill-difciplined, 
chat, inſtead of ſeminaries of ſcience, they become 
ſchools of dullneſs and idleneſs ;—inſtcad of expand- 
ing the mind, they contraR it; and, in place of great 
men, produce dwarfs and flarvelings. And even 
where this is not the caſe, there is always a danger, 
that, by immerſing a young man amongſt books and 
learning, he may contract that nauſea and diſguſt at 
them, which attend the frequent repetition of any 
one thing whatever, He who reads becauſe he loves 
reading, not becauſe he is obliged to do it, who can 
go but occafionally to his ſtudies, and has ſeveral 
little difficulties to encounter in his progreſs, is the 
man who is likely to do moſt in ſcience. Such a 
man goes to his books as a lover to his miſtreſs, after 
having braved the dangers of dark — 8 5 Wait 
5 ann of ne en 4 
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4 The Gops gave to us the power of contemplating 
& and learning, and alſo of teaching one another 
„Kg —the ancients, who were better than us, and 
delt nearer to the Gods, have tranſmitted to 
& us THIS TRADITION.” PLATO, Philebus, 
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THOUGHTS &c,.- 


"HE curious queſtion, relative to the 

origin of human knowledge, deſerves 
to be more fully inveſtigated than it hath 
yet been. It is evident, that in the ancient 
world there was a great ſtôck of know- 
ledge, relative to the moſt ſublime ſubjects ; 
and, when we come to enquire into the 
ſource of this knowledge, we are referred 
to remoter times, and from them again to 
periods {till moe remote. Nor will it be 
ſufficient to account for this opinion, to 
ſay, that mankind have always been au- 
datores temporis adi, or magnifiers of the 
wiſdom of former times. It goes much 
farther than this will explain, and is at- 
tended with circumſtances to which this 
will not apply. Is it, for inſtance, to be 
ſuppoſed, that we ſhould find the learned 


Greeks, referring the origin of their now- 


ledge to barbarous nations, for whom they 
P 7 8 enter - 
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entertained a vaſt contempt, if they had 
bad the leaſt feafible claim, to have been 
the inventors of it themſelves ? 

The uniform opinion of all antiquity on 
this ſubject, is admirably expreſſed in the 
book of Job. On occafion of fome queſ- 
tion, that had been diſputed amongſt the 
ſpeakers, one of them ſays, © Enquire, I 
et pray thee, of the former age, and Prepare 
* thyſelf, to" the ſearch of their Fathers ; for 
Gf _ are but of yeſterday, and know nothing,” 
cc. Here the ſtudy of the ancient dog- 
ae is pointed out as the true way to 
knowledge to be of magern age, and to 
uomo nothing, are, in theilt writer's _— 
-one and the ſame thing, 50 
Indeed, whenever we ſet rent to: . 
tigate the origin of human knowledge, we 
are always referred back from age to age, 
till we come to ſuch an early period of the 


| hiſtory of mankind, that we cannot ſuppoſe 


men to have been then, in any condition to 
make theſe diſcoveries of themſelves. If 


* Job. viii. 8, 9. 
we 


we conſider that almoſt all the great diſco- 1 
ſciences, have reſulted from chance, nuit 
from reſearch; and at the ſame time ire» 1 
flect, that nothing relative to the Deity, er 


#£ 


the Origin of Nature, could be found out 
in that way; becauſe theſe things are not, 
like the others, ſubjected to our ſenſes; 1 
ſay, if we conſider theſe circumſtances duly, 
I apprehend: we ſhall be ſtrongly inclined, 
to attribute what knowledge of this kind 
we poſſeſs, to a higher fource than our own 
inveſtigations. The concluſion that this 
ſeems to lead us to, is, that the knowledge 
which men poſſels of the Deity, of the 
origin of the world, and, perhaps, the 
principles of knowledge in general, were 
derived either from Revelation or Tradition. 
A number of theſe fragments of par- 
MEVAL KNOWLEDGE are ftill preſerved to ” 
us in the Greek writers. A few of them 
_ I ſhall now copy in Engliſh will. 


ſerve as a ſpecimen-of the ancient * = 
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1. There is an ANCIENT rxADrriox, 


* handed down to all men from their Fa- 


* thers, that of God, and by _ 
rs are made D 
— 51 Ariftodle de Mundo. 
* The Gops gave to us the power of 
* ate and learning, and alſo of 
* teaching one another. The ancients, who 
pere better than us, and dwelt nearer to 
«the: Gods, have tranſmitted to us this 
i tradition,” Plato, Philebus. 
3. It is not a groundleſs obſervation, 


4 but agreeable to what was ſaid or OLD, 


Mm * mind always rules the univerſe.” 
1 | | Socrates in Plat. Phileb. 
4. It is not lawful to negle& the 


Gods when the TRADITION: concerning 
them is evident, and confirmed by rea- 


Fo 46 This moſt ANCIENT opixiox, the 
«origin of which cannot be determined, 
* has been communicated from theolo- 
«© pians and law-givers to you and phi- 


$6 * loſophers, &c.“ 


14 Plutarch ac Ifid. et Okirid. 
| 6. 66 55 


( 


6. We may ſay that the 2 names 


ec were framed by the Gops.” + 
+ Socrates in Platonis a 
7. © Gop gave to men theſe two arts 
( pottery and weaving), that when reduced 
& to ſuch traits (by the deluge) they might 
$6 ping up and multiply again.“ 
a; Plato in Polit. 
8. 5 Agriculture v was not the effect of 


© art, but of nature by the aſſiſtance of 


6 GOD Ib. 
29 0 1 hope that che 3 1 57 enjoy 1 
＋ « thing, and that, as it was ſaid of. old, it 
will fare better with the good than with 


* the bad. There is a certain ANCIENT r 


& TRADITION,. Which we remember, that 
* they go thither (that is, that ſouls 89 
57 into e world)“ 25 


YL Tee in Plat. Phed. | 
op £6; We re opal always to hearken to the | 
E hits SACRED TRADITIONS, which 


P NR, to us that the ſoul is immortal.” 

15 Plato Epiſt. ad Dion. Amicos. 
11. 77 We have the beſt authorities to 
66 « confirm that opinion, —In the firſt place 
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« we have all the ancients, who, the 
«© nearer they were to the origin of man- 
* kind, and of the Gods, the more clearly, 
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TO they diſcerned the truth.” _ 
Cicero. Quæſt. lib. 1. 
12. « Our opinion (relative to the im- 
© mortality of the ſoul) is ſo ancient, that 
5 nobody knows its commencement, nor 
t who firſt entertained it; it has prevailed 


te from the beginning.” Ariſtotle de Anima. 


13- * One ſhould preſerve the rites of 
„ his family and fathers; that is, ſince 
& antiquity approaches neareſt to the Gods, 
«2 man ſhould maintain religion, becauſe 


it is handed down, as it were, from the 


&« Gods.” Cicero de leg. lib. 2. 
14. When the Athenians canſulted 


&« Apollo, what rites of retigionthey hould 
e retain, the anſwer was—theſe obſerved 


6 by your anceſtors, And when they came 


« 2 ſecond time, and faid, that the manner 
© of worſhip of their anceſtors: had been 

« often changed; and aſked, which of the 
« various manners they ſhould copy, the 


«anſwer was the beſt.” And certainly 


* we 


0 * 3 | 
+ we may conclude, that that is moſt ab- 
« cient and neareſt to God which is beſt. * 
| Ib. 
The Egypt Among whom ſcience 
is ſaid to be more ancient than among any 
other people, did not pretend to have in- 
vetited it themſelves, but owned that they 
received it by tradition. When any one 
came to them, ſays Mr. Shuckford, to col- 
le& knowledge, they never put him upon 
ſpeculating fot himſelf, but they made him 
ſtudy the ſymbols and language in which 
the ancient traditions were deliveted. This 
was in their idea the only toad to wiſdom. 
Had the learner either neglected the an- 
dient records, or pretended to ſet up opi- 
nions different from them, he would have 


appeared in their eyes altogetlier ridiculous; ._ - 


They would have either eſtemed him in- 
ſane, or at leaſt ſo contemptibly fooliſh, as. 
not to deſerve any ſetious confutation. 


Without arguing with him, they would 


have faid at onee, wo ART THOU ?—A Man 
OF YESTRRDAY—THAT. DAREST TO PRE- 
TEND, BY THY VAIN AND WEAK FANCIES, 


Qz % 
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* TO OPPOSE THAT ETERNAL TRUTH," WHICH 


I AS' ANCLENT As THE BEGINNING OF 


NATURE! 


Thus, according to them, auTHoORITY 
was the Zountain of all knowledge. The 
memorable obſervation of an Egyptian 
Prieſt to Solon, -mentioned by Plato, in his 
Timeus, is well known to every ſtudent of 
ancient learning. When that great legiſ- 
lator travelled into Egypt for inſtruction, 
and had put ſome queſtions to the Prieſts, 
one of the oldeſt of them is reported to 
have faid—O, Solon, you Greeks are al- 
Ways children, having amongſt you no 
knowledge from ax ENT TRADITION. Ovu- 
eee CNL 0; quay exap; Fro 
Jony. : 

Pythagoras, who had laboured more to 
——— and to collect the remains of 
theſe ancient traditions, than almoſt any 
other perſon, was, for that reaſon, more 
profoundly learned than all his contempo- 
raries. And when he returned to his own 
country, he brought with him exactly that 
ſpirit and theſe ideas, which ſuch a mode of 
| | inſtruction 


* 
e 


CA I» 
inſtruction muſt neceſſarily have*impreſſed.* 
He impoſed a long and profound filence © 
on his diſciples, that he might teach them 
in the moſt ſtriking manner, that the true 
mode of acquiring knowledge was, not to 
ſpeculate for themſelves, but to liter atten- 
tively to*the remains of ancient tradition. 
He perceived, that all who had departed 
from theſe, and invented ſyſtems: of their 
own, had fallen into monſtrous errors and 
extravagance. Wherefore, with the trueſt 
propriety and confiſtence, he commanded 
that none ſhould ſpeak, but that all ſhould 
hear. 

It is only in the ſame way mY any ra- 
tional account can be given of the conduct | 
of his pupils, who, wheniqueſtioned rela- 
tive to the grounds of their opinions, never 
aſſigned any other reaſon for them, than 
the owvros en, The Maſter hath ſaid it. 
Pythagoras had received no reaſons for his 
opinions, and therefore gave none to his 
ſeholars. He taught his doctrines as fat; 
he was not accountable for them they 
had exiſted from the- beginning of time.' 


4 3 | If 
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17 his ſchplars believed in the veracity of 

their maſter, they muſt have believed that 
be delivered to them faithfully, what had 
been ſp delivered to himſelf; and therefore 
it was a ſufficient account of any of their 
opinions, that their Maſter had aſſerted it. 
We are nat to imagine, that the ſcholars of 
Pythagoras were weak enough to regard 
him as a Deity. The nation of his inſpira- 
tion was a conceit, invented by writers 
who lived many ages after; and when the 
true account of this matter was no longer 
known. He pretended not to have derived 
his eee from HEAYEN, hut owned. 
that he learned it in Et. 
Mr. Shuckford, who was profoundly 
acquainted with the ancient philoſophy, 
has ſhewn, in my opinion, very ſatisfacto- 
rily, that all thoſe who departed from the 
ancient traditions, and ſpeculated for them- 
ſelves, ſpeculated wrong, and corrupted 
knowledge in place of advancing it. The 
origin of falſe religion is by him aſcribed 
entirely to this ſource, * If we examine,” 
Jay he, © we ſhall ſee, that, from the be- 
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« inning to the preſent times, it has al- 
« ways been a vain philoſophy, and an 
« aſſectation of ſcience, falſely fo called, 
4 that has corrupted religion &. He pro- 
ceeds: The firſt men of Egypt had, with- 
out doubt, ſome account of the hiſtory of 
the world, and of its Author, tranſmitted 
ta them; but they relinquiſhed this to in- 
dulge their own ſpeculations; and they 
happened to ſpeculate wrong. Of Syenrs, - 

one of their ancient kings, who began his 
reign, A. M. 2164, about 80. years after 
Abraham came into Egypt, it is ſaid by 
Syncellus +, aegorT1; «5 Oeug eyerero ; from 

which Sir John Marſham {5 would infer, 
that he pretended 'to hrs ſeen God, 
and converſed with him, as Abraham did; 
and hence he aſcribes the origin of the 

Egyptian errors to this king's Oconrin, or 
pretence of having ſcen God. But Mr. 
Shuckford contends, that the phraſe is 
equivalent to contemplator in Deos fuit, he 
was a ſpeculator on the Gods, and derives 

Connect. I. p. 318. f FP. 56. | 
{ Canon Chron. p. 17. ; 
BE en, the 
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the Egyptian errors from his vain ſpecu- 
lations. He conſidered the heavenly bo- 
dies, and obſerving their influence on the 
world, and how they nouriſhed and gave 
life and vigour to all things, he concluded, 
that they were great and powerful Deities, 
and appointed a worſhip for them. Others 
went farther; till, at length, the entire 
fabric of ſuperſtition was completed. 
«© All hiſtory, both ſacred and profane, 
« offers various arguments to prove, that 
God revealed to men in the firſt ages 
* how he would be worſhipped ; but that 
« when men, inſtead of adhering to what 
ee had been revealed, came to lean to their 
« own underſtandings, and to ſet up what 
5 they thought to be right, in the room 
5 of what God himſelf had directed, they 
$f loſt and bewildered themſelves in endleſs 
errors. This, I am ſenfible, is a ſubject 
ee that ſhould be examined to the bottom; 
4 and I am perſuaded, if it were, the reſult 
£ of the enquiry would be this, that he 
5 that thinks to prove, that the world ever 
0 did in fact by wiſdom know God, that any 


nation 
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e nation upon earth, or any ſet of men ever 
te did, from the principles of reaſon only, 
«without any aſſiſtance from Revelation, 
&« find out the true nature and true wor- 
4 ſhip of the Deity, muſt find out ſome 
« hiſtory of the world entirely different 
&« from all the accounts which. the preſent | 
* ſacred or profane writers do give us; 
6e or his opinion muſt appear to be a mere 
C gueſs and conjecture of what is barely 
t poſſible, but what all hiſtory aſſures us 
c never was really done in the world *.“ 
lle reſumes the ſubject, vol. II. p. 279. 
305 and p. 459, &c. .concluding from the 
whole, that, “the worſhip of falſe Gods 
as founded, not upon ſuperſtition, but 
« upon learning and philoſophical ſtudy; 
* not upon too great a belief of, and ad- 
„ herence to, Revelation; but upon a pre- 
« tended knowledge of the powers of na- 
ture. Their great and learned men 
c erred in theſe points, not for want of 
free. thinking, ſuch as they called ſoz 


#® Vol. I. p. 365, 
but 
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_ © but their opinions upon theſe fubjedts 
| & were in direct oppoſition to the true 
& Revelations which had been made to the 
4 world, and might be called the Deiſn of 
© thoſe ages, &c. 
Theſe obſervations of Mr. Shuckford 
are certainly in general well founded. I 
have only to remark, that, in his zeal 
againſt the Deiſts, he has. borne too hard 
upon the fr ft-tbinkers, for deviating from 
the primitive traditions. For it ſhould be 
remembered, that in theſe early periods of 
the. world, when, almoſt the whole atten- 
tion, even of the higher ranks of men, was 
devoted to the laborious taſk of providing 
for their ſubſiſtence, many of the primitive 
traditions would be loſt ; for men who, 
from their ignorance of all the arts of life, 
were. every day expoſed to periſh. with 
hunger and cold, or to be devoured. by 
wild beaſts, would find little leiſure to be- 
Now. on philoſophical or religious ſpecu- 
' lations. And, beſides, all the means of pre- 


| * Vol. II. p. 400. 
os ſerying 


(we) 
ſerving knowledge were then ſo poor and 


__- imperfect, that it may very well be ſup - 
poſed, that ſuch of theſe traditions as were 


not totally loſt, would be ſo much disfi- 
- gured and corrupted, as to command little 
reverence, and be altogether unſatisfaGtory 
to thinking and enquiring minds, If the 
traditional doctrine concerning the nature 
and worſhip of the true God, had been 
completely preſerved among the Egyptians, 
it is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, that they would 
fo ſoon, and fo generally, have deviated 
into the worſhip of the ſun, moon, and 
| ſtars, - The arguments for the worthip of 
the- planets, muſt needs have appeared to 
them more credible and more ſtriking, than 
the traditions that remained concerning the 
true God, For men cannot love eres, 
becauſe it is error; nor is it peſſible tar 
them to chuſe rather to be miſled, decvined, 
and impoſed on, than to be guided aright. 


In ſuch circumſtances, therefore, it is 


not ſurprizing, that men, hen their fitu- 
ation allowed them ſome leiſure, leaving 
theſe traditions, ſhould have tried what 

—_ | 
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** could do by their own reaſon. For 
the Divine Being hath implanted a curioſity 


and an inquiſitiveneſs in our nature, which 


leads us to inveſtigate the cauſes of things, 
and to be reſtleſs, untill we have ſome how ' 
accounted to ourſelves for them. And as 
children, when they firſt attempt to walk, 
muſt often meet with accidents and falls, 


ſo it is not to be wondered at, if men, at 
, their firſt eſſays to reaſon, eſpecially on 


ſuch tranſcendent ſubjects, fell into many 
miſtakes, and concluded the ſun, or other 
| beings, to be the authors of all things. 
And thus, granting all Mr. Shuckford's 
aſſertions, it is notwithſtanding clear, his” 
the origin of-falſe religion, or the loſs of 
the primitive truths, is only mediately due 
to ſpeculation, but may be traced up to a 
higher ſource, namely, the weakneſs and 
ignorance of mankind, and the low and rude 
condition in which they exiſted before the 
invention of the arts of life. : 

But to proceed, the queſtion relative to 


the origin of human knowledge. hath been 


Rn by ſome of the profoundeſt en- 
quirers 


2 
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- quirers into a F. Socinus main- 
_ tains, with great ingenuity, that men were 
not capable of diſcovering the exiſtence 
and attributes of God without Revelation. 
| Leland and Shuckford have eſpouſed the 
ſame argument; and the laſt has defended 
it with great learning, in the preface to his 
Connection of Sacred and Profane Hiſtory. 

My eſteemed friend, the Rev. Mr. Paton 
Craig, has written a curious and intereſt- 

ing pamphlet, which deſerves to be better 
known, entitled, An Attempt to ſhew, that 
ce the Knowledge of God has, in all Ages, been 
&* derived from Revelation or Tradition, not 
« from Nature * in which he has col- 
lefted the moſt ſtriking paſſages from the 
ancient philoſophers to confirm his opinion; 
and commented upon them with one. 
learning and Judgement, _ 

To thoſe who objected St. Paul's 
alfertion, that * the inviſible things of God 
« are clearly ſeen from the creation of the 
« world, being underſtood by the things | 


* Glaſgow, 1773, $v0- p. 131; 4 
= & which 
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which are made & 5 Mr. Paton replies, 
that St. Paul explains this himſelf in the 
preceding verſe, by ſaying, that * God had 
- «© thewed it to them” that is, the Deity 

himſelf had taught them to diſcern in his 

works the hand of their author, So that 
after this teaching, but not Zefore it, the 
Heavens declared the glory of God to 
them; -and -the firmament ſhewed forth his 

| Handy work. And in the ſame way is to 
- be explained the Apoſtle's affertion, that 

* the Gentiles, who have not the law, do 
* by nature the things contained in the 
ce law ;” where the meaning is, not that 
the indefinite language of nature, would 
teach the Gentiles to do all that the written 
Revelation could have taught them; but 
only, chat the voice of nature, as it came 
to them, that is, explained and illuſtrated 
. - by ancient tradition, did teach them as 
2 much of their duty, as ſubjected them to 
| 5 moral obligations, though they had read 
no written law. 


Rom. i. 20% 
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That nature alone, unexpounded by Re- 
velation or Tradition, ſhould be able to 
teach men the exiſtence and perfections of 
God, and their duty towards him, is a 
fond and ill-grounded idea, totally contra= 
dicted by the hiſtory of mankind.” There 
is no proof that any claſs of men ever 
acquired their knowledge in this way. The 
glorious ſun, the reſplendent moon, and 
ſhining ſtars, have indeed, in every age, 
proclaimed their Creator's praiſe to thoſe 
who already knew him, and had been 
taught to conſider theſe as the works of | 
his hands. But to others they have told 
nothing but their own brightneſs. So far 
were they from being able to teach the ex 
iſtence of God to mankind, that they could 
not even keep up that knowledge after it 
had been taught. On the contrary, they 
became the means of deſtroying it; for in 
all countries, where there were not repeated 
revelations from the great Source of Wiſ- 
dom, which at firſt imparted them, man- 
kind forgot the God whom they had learned 

to adore, and n that ſun, and 
moon, 


, 
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moon, and ſtars, in his ſtead. The fame 
| hath. happened to all the other parts of 
nature. When contemplated apart and 
alone, by thoſe who poſſeſſed no higher 
knowledge, they have continually been the 
means of leading men away from God. 
HFence the Philoſophers became Atheiſts; 
and the-vulgar deified the elements, and 
worſhipped dead men, frail human beings 
like themſelves, yea, and paid divine ado- 
ration to-animals, to birds, to plants, and 
creeping things; ſo that there is ſcarcely 
a fingle object in nature which hath not in 
its turn ſupplanted its Creator! The con- 
ſtant tendency of man, in his native ſtate, 
hath ever been to fink down from the ſkies, 
and gravitate, if I may ſo expreſs it, to the 
centre of the earth. Human nature, a 
feeble and delicate plant, hath always re- 
quired the frequent interpoſition of - him 


Vo firſt reared it, to preſerve it from 


drooping and decay. 
The opinion, that man was at firſt 4 
ä vinely inſtructed, receives conſiderable ſup- 
port from thoſe arguments of Lord Mon- 
| boddo, 


„ 
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ble which prove the original bene 


of human tiature, and the near approach 
bf. man to inferior animals in his natural 


ſtate : arguments which alarmed.the pri ide | 
of modern times not a little, and excited 5 


the oppoſition of philoſophers, while there 


was room for oppoſition ; that is, till the 


voyages of Cooks and others. into the 
Southern Ocean, confirmed them by teſli⸗ 
monies not to be reſiſted, and evinced at 


once the veracity of the relations given by 


the ancient writers, and the extenſive 
learning of their modern ex poſitor La]. M. 
de Lut, in bis valuable Lettres ſur PHif- 
toire de la Terre et de Homme, i is another 


illuſtrious evidence on this ſide of the 


queſtion: Pro fe or Meiners of Gottingen 
Has followed ini the farhe tract; And 3 in his 


(al in a ure note at the nd of this tract, I have 
endeavoured to account for the reluctance of philo- 
ſophers to ſabmit to theſe bumbling | views of human 


nature; and have alſo adduced a few facts, to ſhew _ 


tow much of our dignity we owe to Philoſophy and 


Revelation. I hope they may be uſeful to ſome off 


| wy renders who are not yerſant in ſci ſubjecs, 
1 5 R : Bris 


[ 
+ 
-, 


a 


Sm. 
_ Hiſorig drive 1 verd Deo, omnium euch. | 


aunctore atque reffove, 8v0, Lengovia, 1799, 


throws out many. obſervations, which bend 
to confirm the ideas of Mr. Paton, 
The book of M. Dutens, to prove that 
moſt part of the modern diſcoveries were 
known in the ancient world, till tends to 
ſtrengthen the proof. Not will the dif- 
ferences of opinion, in other reſpects, pre- 
vent us from drawing arguments out of 


M. Bailly's Lettres à M. de Voltaire, ſuf 


Porigine des Sciences, et ſur celle des 


Peuples de PAfie, or even from the Re- 


cherches ſur l' origine du deſ potiſme Orien- : 
tale of M. Boulanger. | 

The naturaliſts furniſh us with many 
facts. Mr. Mbhiteburſt, in his theory of the 
Earth, inqulring how the ancients came to 
the knowledge of the Chavs; proves, that 
arts and knowledge had arrived in the old 
world to a greater length than we at pre- 


_ ſent have any conception of. 


Some philoſophers have indeed. attempted 


to account for this, by attributing vaſt an- 


tiquity to the earth, and fuppoſing infinite 
| races 
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races of men to have lived on it, d cul. 
tivated arts, long before any period of Which 
we have the hiftory. But their aſſertions 
on this ſubject ſeem little more than hy po- 
Theſes, Where is the memory of theſe 
primeval times? It no more exiſts than 
the remembrance of that grz-exiſtent ſtate, 
which Plato attributed to the human ſoul. 
And if we ſhould admit that earthquakes, 
deluges, and other dreadful commotions, 
had, at a certain time, ſwept away the 
whole human race, except a few perſons, 
unqueſtionably thoſe individuals would ne- 
ver have been able to forget ſo awful a 
ſcene, as the general wreck of nature; it 


muſt have imprinted itſelf indelibly n 


their minds [a]; they would teach it to 
their children, and it would now appear 


amongſt the firmeſt and beſt eſtabliſhed . 
remains of ancient tradition. But we have 


[4] See this ſtrongly alto in the 4th ſection of 
M. Boulanger's Recherches ſur Porigine al Deſpotiſme © 
 Orien'ale ; which treats of the ippreffions, which the 


c̃alamities of the earth muſt have made on the minds | 


the firſt men. ; | 
Ky: nothing 
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nothing of this kind which merits atten; 


tion, except the account given by the le- 
giſlator of the Jewiſh people, Moszs, who 


rightly aſcribes'the general deluge, not to 


natural cauſes alone, but to the interference 
of him who is the Author and Governor 
of Nature. For if we believe in that ge- 
neral calamity [2], which not Moſes only, 


[a] Perhaps, however, we may charge the Moſaic 
hiſtory with more than is neceſſary, when we fuppoſe 


it to teach the doctrine of an zniver/al deluge, The 


- phraſe that the earth was covered with water, may 


mean no more than that the 7zhabited (which was 


: then a ſmall) part of the earth was ſo covered. The | 


Hon. Mr. Barrington has adduced ſeveral firong ar- 


guments in favour of this idea, and endeavoured to 
- ſhew, that the expreſſions in Genefis do not neceſ- 
- - farily imply, that the deluge was aniver/al. The 


reader may conſult his . Obſervations.on the Apa- 
ic mean Medal,” publiſhed in the fourth volume of 
the Archzologia, p. 3156 At leaſt I would much 
rather adopt this expoſition, than admit any /oli4 


ohjection againſt the authority of Moſes, whoſe hiſ- 


tory, were it treated with the ſame candour that is 


- uſed to other ancient writers, Iam convinced would 


be found- as accurate as any; and more ane 
but 


Y | 
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but innumerable Heathen writers. have 
| preſerved the tradition of, I think we muſt 
acknowledge, that there is not, in the ordi- 
nary powers of nature, an energy adequate; 
to produce fo, great a revolution. An, 
earthquake may raiſe an iſland in the ocean; 
may disjoin a neck of land from a conti · 
nent; the ſea may overflow, a ſmall ſpace; 
of ground ; but when they have done this, 
their power is exhauſted ; the a is re-. 
duced to its level; the force of the earth- 
quake is loſt i in the air. Beſides, it is un 

philoſophic to ſuppoſe a power in N: ature. 
to deſtroy | the entire ſyſtem. of Nature, It, 
is a vulgar idea, that | earthquakes and fi. 
milar phænomena are things out of "rhe. | 
courſe of Nature, and adapted only to 9% 
firoy and lay waſte the earth. Philoſophers, 

know, that, for i important purpoſes, a, a va aft . 

quantity of ſubterraneous fire f is lodged | in 
the bowels of the earth, and they conkder,, 

volcanoes as Jpiracks, or . ing holes, 
to this fire, by which it diſc arges its, ſur, 

perfluity. Hepce they conclude, that, A 


11 22 


though they oc caſionally produce partial 
R 3 evil, 
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evil, they muſt needs tend to promote ge⸗· 
neral good. Nor is it to be douhtéd, that 

their operations are as regular, and as mucli 

| ſubjected to fixed laws, as any thing elſe 
in nature. Our ignorance of theſe laws 

does not entitle us to conclude, that they 

do not exiſt. There was a time when the 

moon was deemed an erratic or wandering | 
body ; but, when we found out the laws of * 
its motions, we were convinced, that not 

the moon was: irregular, ' but that we had 

not before known its rule. We muſt not, 

therefore, detach earthquakes from the 
Barmony of nature, or raſhly conclude, that 
they © break Heaven's. deſign; but, on 
the contrary, view. them as. parts of the 
great ſyſtem, which are equally controlled 
by the omnipotent Governor, as thoſe mos. 
tions which are. moſt regular: and fixed, 
and which exhibit, when rightly. under. 
ſtood, the ſame proofs of wiſdom, yea and 
of goodneſs, that we obſerve in the moſt. 
pleaſing and _— . 1 ihe a 
terreſtrial ſyſtem. Us 

＋ he Oey of the world has alſo been 
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taken tip by naturaliſts upon | various 
grounds. Of theſe, ſome Ire too precarious 
es prove any ting with certainty ; as, for - » 
iriftance, the argument founded upon the 
numerous beds of Java, with each à layer 
of earth between thetn, diſcovered in dig 
ging pits in Sicily. An eruption of Mount 
Etna having been traced, by the accuracy 
of the deſcription, ta the times of the an- 
Kent Greeks; and the lava being found 
ſcarcely covered with earth, even at this 
day, it was concluded, that many thouſand 
years were requiſite for this purpoſe ; and, 
of conſequence, that when ſo many bed 
bf lava were diſcovered; with foil between 
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each of chem, it mult neceſfarily prove an 
amazing aptiquity of the earth. But in 
anſwer to this, it ſeems to be proved, that 


ie if. Le RO EO. 
no certain concluſion can be formed, as to 


thi dime chat may be required, to cover g 
bed of lava with earth; becauſe, . in dif- 
ferenc fituarions, this will be altogether | 
different. S0 that no dependante can be 
Placed on fuch a vague and uncertain cal- 
c 
* 1 
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- Not leſs precarious is the ent 
drawn from petrifattion. . At the requeſt of 
| the late Emperor of Germany, ſome piles 
of the wood, on which Trajan founded his 
bridge over the Danube, were taken up; 
when it was found, that the petrifaction 
had advanced no farther than 3 of an inch 
4 into their ſubſtance during the ſpace of 
1 500 years. Taking this as à rule, it was 
135 calculated, that a large tree, about 40 f 
high, and thick in proportion, ſeveral of 
which have been found petrified, would 
require about 90, ooo years to undergo this 
change. But what beginner, even in na- 
15 5 hiſtory, is ignorant, that the proceſs 
of petrifaQion i is as various as the places 
where i it 1s carried on. Had Trajan's pile 
been immerged i in certain ſtreams, it pro- 
bably never would have petrified at all ; ; 
and if it had been put into the ſtream, that 
flows from the dropping well at Knareſ- 
| borough, if I may judge from what I have 
Teen there, 1 ſhould ſuppoſe it might have 

ke. completely . in a few years. 

vi * *' There 
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There are other arguments, however, 
more ſolid, and which merit much atten- 
tion. But, before noticing them, I muſt 
obſerve, that the whole ſubject of enquiry 
has been generally treated in a confuſed 
manner by Naturaliſts. They have blended 
things together, which ſhould have been 
kept ſeparate; and, in conſequence, when 
they proved one part of the queſtion, they 
have concluded the others to be proved 
alſo. - But the ſubject of the antiquity of 
the world naturally divides itfelf into o three 
queſtions. ; 5 
_ 1ſt, Whether the matter wal which 
compoſes our globe, is to be conſidered as 
of high antiquity, while the form it pre- 
ſently ſuſtains is really new; or, what will 
in effect be the ſame thing, whether there 
exiſted a primeval earth before. the one 
we now inhabit ; an earth like the preſent, 
cConſiſting of land and water, and which 
was habitable, while the preſent land was 
ſubmerged at the bottom of the ocean? 
.- 2d, Whether the preſent earth we now 
_ inhabit, or that form which now exiſts of 
N | ©... the 


* 
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the primæval matter, theſe lands and ſeag 
that we are acquainted with, are alſo to be 
confidered as of high antiquity 2 - 
3d. Whether, ſuppoſing theſe to be 
proved, we have any deciſive proofs of the 
antiquity of the human race? For the 
matter of the earth may have exiſted long ; 
there may have been primæval earths ; the 
form of the preſent earth may have exiſted 
Jong; the productions of the fea, and 
even inferior animals, may have lived there, 
while as yet mes ms ag 
in exiſtence. 6 
The two firft queſtions are of forall con- 
ſequence in the Moſaic Hiſtory. Probably 
the affirmative of both is the real doctrine 
of Moſes; fo that he and the modern na- 
ruraliſts difſer in appearance only, and not 
In reality. But though this could not well 
be made out, Moſes, as his been judiei- 
ouſly obſerved, does not write as a' 1 
turalift, nor with a view to explain philo- 
ſophically the origin of the earth.” Per- 
| haps be would not have mentioned the 
_ at all, bad it not been to eſtubliſm 
7 this 
1 : 


(FE. 
| this great truth, „ 
amdugſt men, that the heavens and the 
earth were not Gods, but the creatures of 
God, and that they derived not their ei. 
ence from themſelves, or from inferior os - 
evil beings, but from Jerovan, the ne 
only livin true God, the fingle Sove- 
reign CE Parent of the univerſe. 
Having aſſerted this in deciſive terms, he 
enters into no curious theories, hut con- 
tenting himſelf with ſtating a fe leading 
fad, which have never yet been confuted, 
and probably never will, he haſtens forward 
to many ee F nn of his 
hiſtory, © © 
A dt of ho laſt 3 4s 
more important. For it ſeems that tlie 
Jewiſh hiſtorian is explicit, in aſſerting ths 
dovelty and recent origin of the human race; 
and if we: ſtop- a little to inveſtigate: the 
matter, Lapprehend, we ſhall have the fas - 
tisfaction to find this raren 
8 ſecured from objections. Ta 
'; Thoſe deep eie inthe mills of hard 
ee 4 ſmall. * man, 
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ning for innumerable ages, is firpoſed to 
- have hollowed out, what do they prove ? 
The water. may have found the fiſſure als 


ready made, and have run down by it, as 
it would have done any where qua data 
porta. Thus the gully would be the occa- 
fion of the ſtream, not the ſtream the cauſe - 
- of the gully. But granting the caſe to be 
reverſed, we have only a proof of the anti- 
quity of the form of the earth, which it 
does not at all embarraſs us to allow. 
It ſeems to be proved, that all calcareous 
earth is produced from the eæuviæ of ſhells, 
and by the diflolution 'of marine animals. 
Chemical experiments ſhew us, that this 
kind of earth has the ſame properties with 
theſe bodies, and there is no other way 
in which we can give a rational account 

of its origin, but by aſcribing it to them. 
In marle pits, lime quarries, and all 

other depoſits of calcareous matter, ſhells 
ate found, / ſome of them entire, others 
nearly diſſolved, and ſome in every inter- 

mediate ſtage of diſſolution. The opinion 
u theſe ar only luſus nature, is highly 
| ae 
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improbable, and cannot now bs retained 
by any perſon. who is verſant in natural 
knowledge. The exact reſemblance they 
bear to the original productions is ſo great; 
as almoſt to amount to a demonſtration of 
their identity. For we find in the foffils 
all the little peculiarities that exiſt in the 
original ſhells. The thin and brittle ſhells _ 
are. ſeldom found entire; even the hard 

ones are chaffed, as. they muſt have been 
by toſſing on the ſhore,” The ſame ſhell 
appears of different ſizes, as it is naturally, 
according to its age; and if there be any 
peculiarity of colour or ſtructure in the 
younger ſhell, which is changed as it grows 


old, the ſame circumſtances occur in the 


foſſil ſpecimens of it. The ſea- ſnail, and 
others of the wandering ſhell- fiſn, become 


fo burdened by other ſmall ones, ſuch as 


cockles, lempots, &c. which ſick to them, 


that, at length; they. are ſcarcely able to 


drag themſelves along. We find, ſays M. 


de Luc *, theſe ſame poor porters. among! 5 


Lettre 53d, where the readet * find more 
information on this ſubject, 


* 5 
0 . 
- 


* 
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the foflil-ſhells ; fo that there can be no 
reaſon to doubt, of their having led this 
laborious life formerly in the ſea. Where 
theſe ſhell-fiſh are liable to be marked by 
the prints of thoſe who have once infeſted 
them, fimilar prints are found in the foffil- 
ſhells. In ſhort, there can be no doubt 
that calcareous earth 1s produced from the 
remains of fea animals; and, as fo great a 

proportion of the ſubſtance of the earth 
(the ingenious Dr. Hutton conjectures 
about a fourth part) is of the calcareous 
kind, it is concluded, that immenſe ages 
muſt have paſſed before ſo vaſt a number 
of marine animals could have been pro- 
duced, and have gone to decay. Let us 
admit this; jt will only prove a primeval 
earth, but will not go ſo far as to prove 
eren the antiquity of the form of the pre- 
ſent globe; for moſt of this calcareous 
ſubſtance, may be ſuppoſed to have been 
produced during the exiſtence of that pri- 


meval earth. 


The beds of ſea - ſnells and foſſil- bones 
of various animals, found in digging at 
2200 the 


„ . 5 
dhe tops of the Wea mountains, and in 
places the moſt remote from the ſea, often 

many feet deep, and extending through whole 
provinces, prove to us, indeed, that what 
is now land was once fea, and Vice verſa ; 
and alſo, that, in all probability, there was 
h 2 primæval earth, conſiſting of land ei 
water, and inhabited by inferior animals; 
but beyond this we cannot advance a ſtep. 
A world of inferior animals, without men, 
may ſeem a paradox to many people, and 
will not readily be allowed by thoſe, Who 
have been accuſtomed to confider the ani» - 
mal creation as ſolely or primarily formed | J | 
for the uſe of man. But if their opinion WE 
were juſt, we may aſk them, why there are . 
thouſands of animals placed in the bottom 
of the ocean, and in regions totally inac- 
. ceflible to man—thouſands which bis eye 
never ſaw—thouſands which are conſtantly |. 
noxious to him; which can never exiſt in 
the ſame place with him; with whom he 
is forced to wage eternal war; and, laſtly, 
I may add, millions too ſmall to be cog- 
noſcible by any of his ſenſes? The ſub- 
| ſerviency 
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ſerviency of the animals to one another, of 
to man, is doubtleſs only a . ſecondary object 
of their creation : the primary one is their 
own happineſs. Such an end is altogether 
ſuitable to our ideas of that Being, who; 


from the infinite benevolence of his nature, 
muſt take pleaſure in the happineſs 87 4 
worm, as well as in that of a man or an 
angel. We exalt ourſelves too high in 
the ſyſtem of nature. Behold, God is 
great, and deſpiſeti᷑ not any ! The ſmalleſt 
occurrences that happen to his loweſt 
creatures eſcape not his notice. A ſparrow 
eee fall to the ground without him. 
Theſe conſiderations appear to me ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, that there is nothing abſurd 
in the notion of a world of animals only ; 
but if any one cannot be reconciled to this 
opinion, he may, if he chuſe, remedy its 
defect, by adopting an idea of Mr. Engel 
of Berne, which I ſhall take notice of in 
a few pages after this. . 
It always ſtruck me as a remarkable 
eircumſtance, in peruſing the books of 
nn, _—_ * I ſaw many 
things 
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things adduced in proof of the antiquity 
of the world i in general, I perceived no teſ- 
timonies of the antiquity of nen. At the 
ſame time, I obſerved, that, in the minds 
of moſt readers, the two things were con- 
nected together, as if the laſt muſt needs 
be true, when the firſt was ſhewn to be ſo. 
But there is a material difference between 
the two propoſitions. Naturaliſts have 
found, in the loftieſt mountains, beds of 
ſea-ſhells; but who, amidſt the wrecks of 
the primitive earth, ever diſcovered any 
relicts of man? who, amidſt the remains 
of primæval ſtrata, ever found a human 
ſeull? | 
In a late diſſertation on the theory of 
the earth *, the whole force of the modern 
diſcoveries in Chemiſtry and Mineralogy 
are brought to the aid of the ingenious 
writer, But though he treats his ſubject 
with the utmoſt freedom that a philoſopher 
could defire, and aſſerts that natural hiſtory 
Furvilhes us with many eee which 


8 


» By Dr. Hutton, in the Edin, Tranſadlions vol. 1. 
S1 1 8 Prove 
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| views that inferior animals exiſted long © 


have any account; he at the ſame time 
obſerves, that the Mofaie hiſtory places the 
beginning of man at no great diftance ; 

and he candidly ons, that “ there has not 
been found, in natural Hiſtory, any docu- 


en ments, by which a high antiquity might 


rc he attributed to the human race.” 

M de Luc has ſomewhere obſerved, that 
Sah but extreme inattention and pre- 
judice could have prevented any naturaliſt, 
who had compared the accounts invented 


before the period of time of which we 


by men of the origin of nature, with that 


of Moſes, from giving a decided preferenee 


to the latter. 1 did not affent to this aſſer- 
tion at firſt hearing it; but, deſirom of in- 
veſtigating whether the thing really was ſo, 

1 fet about making a large collection of 
opinions, relative to the origin of the 
world, and of Than, out of the antient 
writers, compared with modern expofitors, 


ſuch as Brucker, Stanley, Hyde, Burner, 
the Archzologia, &c. books of voyages and 
—_ and, in e all other works 
| 2 where 


a” 
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where ſuch ala could be found. But 
after I had proceeded -a confiderable way 
in this reſearch, finding nothing but ah- 
 #urditics and contradictions —““ No light, 
* but rather darkneſs viſible,” I gave up 
the purſuit, and returned with redoubled- 
ſatisfaction to the ſublime, ſimple, and de- 
ciſive declaration of Mogss, ** In the be- 
© ginning God created the heavens and 
„the earth.“ 
I have obſerved, in the hiſtory of man- 
kind, that almoſt in every age, in proceſs _ 


as New. diſcoveries were made in natural 


ſcience, ſomebody appeared, who held forth 


faic hiſtory. And I am ready to admit, 
that this has often been dane from good 
motives ; from the love of truth, and a 
ſincere defire of better information, But, 
at the ſame time, I have noted, that there 

Aways aroſe ſome other man, who, by-car- _ 
rying theſe diſcoveries à little farthes, _ 
ſhewed that they did not confute the rela- 
tion of Moſes. Now, as this : proceſs has 
been ſo often repeated, and has been going 
5 . on 


theſe diſcoveries as repugnant to the Ma - | 


* - 
* 
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on for ſeveral hundred years, during which 
time our ſyſtem of natural knowledge has 
undergone a variety of changes, I may be 
excuſed if I ſay, that I cannot help putting 
ſome confidence in it, and thinking that it 
is vety likely it will go on ſome centuries 
longer, perhaps to the laſt ſcene of nature. 
So that, if new diſcoveries in ſcience ſhould 
be made, and theſe' apparently as hoſtile 
to the Moſaic hiſtory, as any we have had 
before, I ſhould ſtilt expect that a new 
philoſopher would appear, to bring about 
a new reconciliation, as has formerly hap- 
-pened in fimilar caſes. The hiſtory re- 
corded in the book of Genefis is ſome- 
thing permanent, on which I can fix my 
mind; while our diſcoveries in chemiſtry 


and natural. hiſtory are partial, imperfect, 


and ever fluctuating. For theſe reaſons, I 
*confeſs, I am loth to give up the Great 
Hiſtorian of the Jewiſh People, until I ſee 

| very ſtrong grounds for doing ſo. And, 
Whenever this 1s the caſe, I hope I ſhall be 
able to ſheiw, that though carus Moſes, ca- 

- rior opinio antiqua ; yet cariſſima veritas. 

| While 


1 
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While I am conſidering this ſubject, 1 


ought to mention a work lately publiſhed 
by Dr. Toulmin, firſt entitled, The 


 * Antiquity,” and next edition, 8vo, Lond. | 


1785, The Eternity of the World.“ 


Something capital might have been ex- 


pected, from a book publiſhed expreſsly on 
this ſubje&, and where the author appears 
ſo entirely free from any reſtraint in utter- 
ing his opinions, that he has boldly de- 
clared in favour of Atheiſm ; aſſerted tat 
the Univerſe creates and governs itſelf; _ 


and that no one of a ſound mind or under- 


ſtanding will believe in uncauſed exiſtence. 
But how fadly was I diſappointed, when I 


_ peruſed this poor, ſuperficial performance; 
ian which, except a few facts borrowed from 


Dr. Black's chemical lectures at the uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, I could recognize 
nothing but a farrago of undigeſted and 
frothy declamation ! To depart from an- 
cient and univerſally received opinions, 


without the ſtrangeſt and moſt ſolid rea- 
ſons, is, in my opinion, a ſure proof of a 
weak and thoughtleſs mind. Had the 
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* buthor taken for his model any of theſe 
great men, who have moſt enſightened the 
world by their diſcoveries in ſeience—had 
he copied Newton in the natural, or Burlc 
in the moral world—he would have con- 
gifted his work in a perfectiy oppoſite 
Watyner. Theſe truly reſpectable enguirers, 
after preinifing the ſtrongeſt facts, deduct 
from them the meſt rmodeſt concluſions, 
" Their argument never ſtands in need of 
ſtrained oratory, or tragical declamation. 
The reader is convinced before he arrives at 
the concluſion; he is Horne along by the 
4rrefiſtible torrent of evidence which is 
povred forth an their reaſoning. The left 
mentioned writer is ſo extremely cautious, 
that he ſcarcely makes a ſingle affertion, 
in the whole of his book, without limiting 
it by ſome qualifying phraſe, fuch as, 4 ft 
40 ſeaſt if, unleſs in caſes where,” —. 


, ereept fo and ſo ſhould interfere,” &c. 
fo much was he afraid of leading his 
yeader into any miſtake by too raſh a de- 
Tifion. Mis is the true philoſophic ſpirit, 
d which Dr, Toulmin ſeems utterly a 

fſtranger. 
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ranger. Wen wen 7 
as precipitate, as his premiſes are looſe ane 
feeble. To the diſguſt arifing from the 

weakneſs of his arguments, he adds fill 
more, by conſtantly repeating, that it is 
impoſſible you ſhould be unconvinced, if 
your mind is not fettered and perverted by 
ſuperſtition. He will not allow either rea- 
ſan, or love of truth, or virtue, or common 


ſenſe, to them who differ from him; and 


he wearies out his readers, with his eternal 
and feeble ſupplications to believe him. 
Ordinary writers think jt incumbent on 
them, to acquaint themſelves with the opj- 
nions that have been held, and the books 
that have been written, on their fub- 
ject, previous to their own publication. 
But ſuch dull drudgery would bave been 
quite beneath the ſublime genius of Dr. 
, Toulmin. With exalted heroiſm, worthy 
of ſuch a cauſe, he ſweeps away all the 
labours of paſt ages, as chaff from before 


him, and, taking in his hand the book of 


nature, 28 his compaſs, launches at once 


1 7 ao o 1 

an inſtant at the defired harbour. 0 the 
relations of ancient hiſtorians relative to 
the origin of the world all the remains of 
primitive tradition—all the hiſtory of 
Moſes and the ſacred writers —are by him 
diſcuſſed in one ſentence of his firſt ſection: 
The taſk of commenting upon ridiculous 
& opinions declined.” This is a moſt ele- 
gant and ſpirited way of apologizing for 
one's ignorance of ancient learning; and 
it will no doubt be highly approved by a 
number of modern wits, who, being equally 
ignorant, and equally vain, are much gra- 
tified at hearing that knowledge ridiculed, 
which they do not poſſeſs, and have not 
- diligence enough. to acquire. Bur we muſt 
remind Dr. Toulmin, that, though he may 
have the applauſe of ſcioliſts and Nittle 
faſhionable ſceptics, he muſt take other 
means to obtain that of the learned and 
wiſe. For 4 contempt of the monuments 
4, and wiſdom of antiquity, may juſtly be 
* reckoned one of the reigning follies of 
e theſe days, to which pride and dleneſs 
0 have * youtributeg,” Jonnson. 


Ons 


as he Ee, 
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One wonks have ſuppoſed, "that; beser 
muſtering up all the forces already levied, 
to ſupport the eternity of the world, he 
would have added ſomething of his own, 

as he undertook the particular defence” of 
the tenet, and as there is ſo much need of 
ſtrengthening the proof, if it could be ac- 
compliſhed. But, in place of this, he does 
not appear even to have known all that 
has been already ſaid on the ſubject; and 

if he had put his book into the hands of 

a candid and intelligent theifſt, he would 
have helped him not a little. | | 
He conſtantly falls into the error I have 
noticed before, of confounding the anti- 


quity of man with the antiquity of the 


world; and ſcarcely deigns to hint that 

they may be two queſtions. Having ad- 
duced the. remains of vegetables and ani- 
mals, as a proof of a primeval earth, he 
concludes, ' that on every ſuch occaſion 
the human ſpecies muſt have been pre- 
« ſent,” (p. 54) for this convincing reaſon, 
that the idea, that the world ſhould have 
been thus . in n confuſion, | 
| 4 
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- Chriſtian ſyſtem. 
generally agree, in repreſenting man as a 
poor wretched contradiftory beings and 


| «< . 5 ; 
i he molt vanotursl of all fuppoſitions.” 73 


Does be mean chat Sed (or, as he would 
ay, Nature) could not preſerve order in 


the world without man to help him? Did 


the revolutions of nature Joſe all their 


besuty and excellence, becauſe man was 


not preſent to obſerve them? or, is he ſure 


chat they paſſed unobſerved by ſuperior 
beings, becauſe man ſaw them not? The 


exiſtence of angels and ſuperior beings is 
as probable on the Atheiſtic, as on the 
The Atheiſts, indeed, 


ſure they will not argue, that all-glorious 


_ «4 and magnificent Nature exhauſted her 


Whole power ng abs Sg 
abortion? _ 

In another part (p. 7 he throws out a 
aſus} aſſortion, that, in every quarter of 


te world, we meet with the remains of 


man in a fail fate, Indeed, it would not 


be wonderful if we did occaſionally meet 
with ſome ſuch remains; for Moſes in- 
. that the n d . 


ome 


© an . 
ſome time l che deſtruction an 4 
form of the earth which preceded the pre- 
ſear, But we have no need to have re- 
cCourſe to this explanation; for the fact is, 
that no remains, that can lay claim to any 
ſuch antiquity, as we ſpeak of, have ever 


human bones, Dr. Toulmin ſhould hae 


known, have been ſince referred to animals. 
He does not ſeem to lay any ſtreſs upon 
thoſe in the rock of Gibraltar, regarding 
them as the bones of animals, which T 
doubt not they are; and if i were other -· 
wiſe, their claim to high antiquity would 

be doubtful ; for the ſtones containing 
them are full of vacuities, which are never 


obſerved in ſtratified matter; and there-. 


fore Dr. Black concludes, that they are of 
modern origin, compared to the ſtrata of 
the primæval earth. Dr. Hutton's aſſer- 
tion, that there are no proofs of the high 
antiquity of man, we have already ſeem; 
and M. de Luc, whoſe book Dr. Toulmin 
mould have read, and read again, before 
he wrote on the age of the world, alerts 
| | ane 
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directiy, * on ne trouve aucum os humain 
« parmi les foſſiles; tout ce qu'on nom- 
& moit autrefois des Antropolites (Hommes 
& petriſiẽs) ayant tẽ reconnu pour appar- 
6“ tenir a des animaux. There has not 
been found a ſingle human bone amongſt 
b the foſſils; all thoſe that were formerly 
« called Anthropolites (petrified men) 
© having been now diſcovered to belong to 
ac animals.“ T 

Indeed, the whole farce a evidence 
tends to ſhew, that Man, though now the 
Lord of the earth, is nevertheleſs but a 
flranger and an »pftart on the face of it. 
The facred hiſtorian repreſents him as the 
| 1. of created beings, as the work of the 
Arth day; and it is not eaſy to determine 
what ſpace of time is included in his term 
day. The Pagan traditions confirm the 
fame idea. Lucretius deſcribes the forma- 


| tion of plants and trees; then of birds ; 
| and. adds, | 


Res. . Lettres * Hiſtoire de ja Terre et de ie VHomme. 
| Vol. V. p. 644, 810, a la Haye, I; 779- 


„Tum 
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* Tum tibi terra dedit primum wortalis tecla. f 
Next beaſts and thoughtful man received tha. 
v birth.“ Crrxcn. - 
Arid Ovid, having related the origin of all 
the inferior tribes, adds, 
4 SanRtius his animal, mentiſque capitius altz 


*© Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cætera poſſet: 
. 4 Natus homo eſt.” MzTan. lib. I. 


« Amongſt theſe there was ſtill wanting 4 
1c nobler animal, and one of more capa- 
c cious. mind, to govern the reſt: 0 
ic Man was produced. 

Lueretius, though he da in "as 

eternity of matter, and in the formation of 
the earth from atoms, was fully convinced 
of the recent origin of man. The novitas 
mundi is a common phraſe with him; and 
that expreſſion, as I have remarked before, 
is equivalent to the novelty. of the human 


races In his fifth book, De Natura Res 


rum, he enquires very properly, why, if 
the world be eternal, or very ancient, we 
have no hiſtory before the Theban war ad 
the Deſtruction of Troy. Macrobius, de 
ſoma, Scipionis,- urges a fimilar argument, 


t J 
5 and ſays, « Quis non binc exiſtimet mun- 
* dum quandoque cepiſſe, nec longam 


«© retro hujus ætatem, xe. Who will not 


* hence conclude, both that the world had 
* beginning, and alſo that it began not 
nga 
All that we can now cole, kc to 
the early ſtate of the earth, tends to con- 
Sram the fame iden; Fer the dun men 
found the earth covered with thickets and 
foreſts, and over-run with wild beaſts. 
They were obliged to make room for them- 
felves, by diſlodging the old inhabitants; 
and they carried en a long and ſevere wat 
nezinſt both the vegetable and animal 
creation. The Empire of the Beafts is more 
#ncient than the Afjrian or Babylonian ; 
and the firſt heroes were thoſe who made 
-encroachments on this empire. Such was 


Nimrod, whom Moſes calls a © mighty 


hunter before the Lord “. © He taught 


the people,” ſays Mr. Shuckford, to 


make up companies, and to chaſe and 


Gen. X. 9. 


« kill 


66 7 8 
„ Kili the wild beaſts, abounding it eb 
parts *.” Theſe heroes the primitive 
men conſidered as their benefaFors and d. 
liverers, © Even in the age of Hefiod and 
« Homer; the brute eteation was not ſo 
« far ſubdued, in the countties occupied 
e by the Greeks, but that ſecurity againſt © - 

« wild beaſts was an important purpoſe of - 

« human ſociety .“ Cicers, impreſſed  * 
with theſe ancient ideas, reckons defence 
againſt wild beaſts, to be an invention greater 
than even the diſeovery of lefters, They 
Ve were great men,” ſuys he, © who inventei 
« jetters; etiam ſuperiores, qui frupes, _ 
«© qui veſtitom, qui tea, qui cokum 

e vit, qui prefidic contre frras invens- 

« runt; but Nfl greater who found out 

* corn, and clothes, and houſes, civiliza- 

& tion, and defence againſt wild beafis * 

In turning over the pages of Gruter's 1 
Coldectidn of ancient Inſcriptions, in ſeur tlg 
of ſomething elſe, I lighted upon one of - | 
Connect. I. p. 179. 


4 Mitford's Hiſtory of Greece. 
+ Tuſc. Quart, l. . 


ay 


* 
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theſe ancient acknowledgements, for valour 
of this kind, * I yt * for 
the reader. 

7 Rome, in 8. 3 in Lucina. 
HERCULES. ET. PHILorESs 
Ales. ROH UM. VICTOR: - 

5 l 
DOMINATORQUE *. FERARUM. 
PHILOTETIS. AMICUS. ADES. 

Tu. ILLI. AEQUE. AMOR: Es. 

E. Mazochio Þ. 
1 dare - it is not the only one of the 
kind; but I have not had leiſure to make 


a a farther examination. 


; Thus it appears, that a er may "Fo 


faid relative to the high antiquity of the 
earth, and of inferior animals, there is 


. Probably a miltake for Douirox dun. © On 
at toit ſi accoſitume à appeller Hercule Dominator, 
„que Pon voit une Inſcription, dans Gruter, on ce 


5 Dieu eſt nomme, quoi que mal a propos, Hominum 
% wittor, dominatorgue firarum.” Le Clere, Re- 


marques ſur quelques medailles en caracteres Pheni⸗ 
ciens, Bib. Choiſie II. 104. | 

+ Gruteri Inſcrip. Antiqꝗ Grevii, fol, Amſt. 1407, 
P · XLVII. 4 


every 


4 as 5 
. that the l 


is but of yeſerday. And as it muſt be evi- 


dent from what we have ſaid, relative to 
the ſtate of the globe, when mankind were 
introduced on it, that their greateſt exer- 
tions were requiſite, to render it a com- 
- fortable habitation, and to ſecure them» 
ſelves againſt the wild beaſts, this confi- 
deration will ſupply a further proof of the 
truth of the opinion aſſerted at the begin» 
ning of this paper, that men were at 
6 firſt divinely inſtructed; for whilſt they 


muſt have been conſtantly | occupied in 


— 


ſuch inferior cares, how could they be 


ſuppoſed io have devoted time to bd 


and theological ſpeculations?̃? 
Milton puts into the mouth of 4 
when firſt awakened into exiſtenee, an 


addreſs to the ſun and other objecta 


around him, to tell him whence he derived 


his being, and how * any adore | * 
Creator: | 


Thou £ Suh, ſaid I, fair 5 


And thou enlightened Earth, fo freſh and gay! | 


Te hills and dale, ye rivers, ous and plains! 
| * a4 


/ 


- 
*+ 
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And. that mn fair creatures ! tell; 


: = WW, 2 


Not of myſelf —By ſome Great, M aker then, 


"In goodneſs, and in Power, pre-eminent. 


ee ee how adore, &e. 


Book VIII. I. 273. 


Bet ſurety we canriot miſtake the fictions 
of the Poet for the truths of philoſophy ? 
Are theſe the objects which firſt attract the 
attention of unenlightened men do 
make any ſuch'enquiries ? 

-If we appealed to reaſon and to facts, 
we ſhould exhibit a very different view of 
the early manners and conduct of man. 
Let us try what concliifioris they would 
lead us to; premiſing, that if any of the 
features of the picture are unpleaſing, the 
reader ought to remember, that we do not 
exhibit it as a view of the real hiſtory of 
man, but of that which would have been his 
hiſtory, had not his benign Creator taken 
him by the hand, and raiſed him from the 
earth to higher ſcenes, and to purſuits more 
worthy of the dignity of his nature. 1 
ſhould ſuppoſe that the firſt thing Adam, 


: left to himſelf, would have done when he 


opened - 
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opened. his eyes in this world, would have 
been to run into the neareſt hole or cavern 
to hide. himſelf, terrified at the novelty of 
all, the objects around him. For ſuch; I 
obſerve, is the uniform effect of that in- 
ſlinct, which nature has placed in all ani- 
mals, to provide for their ſafety amidſt 
new and unknown ſcenes [2]. Such, 1 
know, would be my feelings, were Lat this | 
moment ſuddenly carried out of the earth, 


and placed in ſome diſtant planet, where 


the trees and, animals had uncommon ſhapes 
and colours, where natural appearances 
were new, and every object wore an unuſual 
form. 1 ſhould not ſtop to admire their 


[4] The reader will obſerve, that this view of the 
conduct of Man is written in the way of the argd- 
mentum ad hominem. For; upon my principles, Adam 
could not have been ſuppoſed even to have any fear, 
becauſe no being is aid which has not been pre- 
viouſly hurt. Indeed, according to my ideas, Adam 
would have neither poſſeſſed the uſe of his mental 
faculties, nor even of his /en/es. But, at preſent, 1 
am admitting the opiniori of my opponents in a cer- 
tain degree, and arguing afterwards upon their own 
n | 
Ty | beauty, 


(Can 
beauty, but feel myſelf at once ſtruck with 
a panic at their awful ſtrangeneſs, 

By and by our terreſtrial ſtranger would 
pick up a little courage, and curioſity 
would prompt him to peep out from the 
mouth of his retreat. The beauties of na- 
ture would invite him forward; the mufic 
of the birds would charm his ear; the va- 
riegated colours of the fields delight his 
eyes; the odours of the plants and trees 
gratify his ſmell ; he would ſee ſmall ani- 
mals ſporting about ; and perhaps he might 
venture forth a few paces amongſt them. 
Pat, if at this moment the roar of the lion 
I ould affail his ear, or ſome huge animal 
ſhould paſs bounding along before him, 
inſtantaneouſly his terrors would be re- 
newed, he would fly precipitately into his 
cavern, and ſeek the inmoſt corner of its 
hiding place. Some hours would elapſe 
before his palpitating heart could recover 
its tranquillity; and now, the night com- 
ing on, would wrap the face of nature in 
darkneſs, and, bringing with it the ſcreams 
| of owls and other frightful circumſtances, 
deter 


1 
Seter him from looking abroad. Thus 
forlorn and ſolitary, ke would yield to the 
influence of ſleep, the ſoother of human 
cares, the genuine balm, and certain re- 
medy for grief, to man in his original ſtate, 
until artificial cultivation, carried to an 
improper extent, has deſtroyed the harmony 
of his powers, and, by ſeparating mental 
energy from corporeal faculties, has given 
him the unhappy power of tormenting 
Himſelf, and of continuing alive to miſery, 
when he is dead to action and enjoyment. 
But now the morning returns, and the 
chearful ſun diſpels the ſhades of darkneſs, 
and gilds the face of nature. The calls of 
hunger begin to operate powerfully on 
Adam; he feels a ſtrong defire of ſome- - 
thing he knows not what; but he perceives 
it is not there. He muſt go forth, and 
forth he goes with cautious and trembling | 
. eps. Some fruit attracts his notice; 
guided by inſtinct, he puts for his Gomes 
cats, and is ſatisfied. Et: 
Refreſhed and comforted by 115 Wen 
ment he has received, he walks about more 
5 £3 freely 


+ 
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freely to ſatisfy his curioſity. One of his 
own ſpecies appears —a female — with 


what aſtoniſhment is he ſtruck, when he 


beholds his ſecond ſelf! This object at- 
tracts him more than all nature beſides.— 
Whether inſtinct would lead at once to 
"diſtinguiſh ſex, I am at a loſs to determine. 
It is probably by the olfactory nerves, and 
not by the eyes, however, that animals firſt 
gain this knowledge. But it is difficult to 
reaſon on the ſubject; for we have loſt 


many of our original inſtincts, by having 


no occaſion to uſe them, as all our powers 
are liable to become torpid when they are 
7 long unemployed. Let us be content then 
with concluding, that ſimilarity of form 


and manners would lead to acquaintance, 


and acquaintance produce affection. 


The firſt pair would now be conſtantly 


together; for, independent of the attrac- 
tions of love, man is naturally a gregarious 


animal; he does not belong to that claſs 
which are ſolitary, but to thoſe that herd 


together. They would feel their courage R 
ere, 


7 


8 they | 


— 


| - (( 0895 \) 

they would eat with more pleaſure when 
together, drink together, ſport together, 
and, by and by, hunt together ſuch of the 


Mc. Va % 


; ſmaller, animals, as they found they could = 
waſter and uſe. as food. For man is natu- | 
, ur eue we fe and an animal of Prey: | 


« © 3 


with the: ne and the lion aper too 


[a] Some natural hiſtorians, ſays Mr. Hunter, 
have attempted to prove, that Man is not a carni- 
vorous animal, becauſe his teeth are not formed like 
thoſe of the lion; but they might as well have at- 
' tempted to prove, that he is not a graminivorous 
animal, becauſe his teeth are not like thoſe of a cbyw 
or a horſe. Man being intended to cateh and ill 
his prey, and collect vegetable food, with his hands, 
not with his 7b, did not require to have the latter 
formed, either like the lion's, or like the cow's and 
Horſe's. He is the moſt perfect of all animals, and 
adapted to exiſt in a greater variety of circumſfances 
than any of them. « He ought, therefore, to be 
conſidered as a compound, fitted equally to live 
„upon fleſh and upon vegetables. 15 Natural Hiſtory 
of the Human Teeth, 40, Lond. 1778, p. 1 19 1 
preſume Mr. Hunter means, that man is adapted to 
live on a mixture of bath ; ; for either of thein alone, 
long perſiſted i in, appears to be inconſiſtent with a 
Late of vigour, or even-of good health, 9 


ES: clearly 


i. age od — * 


- 2 « | " 
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clearly in his civilized ſtate. For what is 


Hunting but the relics of the wild beaſt in 


man? Horſes and ſheep, though civilized, 


would not hunt. Nor could any animal 


- derive its joys and happineſs from the an- 
guiſh, anxiety, and death of another, but 
that which had been originally a peak of 
prey oe” 


10 „ Fs LANES Neu 


[4] In Ls Trobe's Characteriſlie Anecdotes of the 


ö f lte King of Pruſſia, there are ſome curious reflec- 


tions on hunting, publiſhed from a paper written in 
the King's own hand, which, I think, deſerve a 
place here. 6 The chace is one of the moſt ſenſual 


8 of pleaſures, by which the powers of the body are 
Be | - * ſtrongly exerted, but thoſe of. the mind remain 


, unemployed. It conſiſts in a violent exertion of 
6 defire in the purſuit, and the indulgence of a cruel 
t pleaſure in the death of the game, It is an exer- 
4 ciſe which makes the limbs ſtrong, actiye, and 
2 pliable (in this reſpect it has no ſuperiority over 


- us humane exerciſes); but leaves the head without 


d 


„improvement. I am convinced that Man is (I 
| , would ſay capable of becoming) more crue] and fa- 


$6 vage than any beaſt of prey; we exerciſe the do- 


s minion given us over theſe pur wretched fellow- 


L creatures in the moſt n manner. If we 
pretend 
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Ne cares would now intereſt the firſt 
pair; their offspring would engage their MI 
attention, and redouble their duties. New . 
neceſſities would lead to new expedients; | 

and, in 1 that rude ſtate of the arts, 


_ © pretend to any Tuperiority over the beaſts, it ought | 

« certainly to conſiſt in reaſon 3 but we commonly ß 
find, that the moſt paſſionate Jovers of the chace | 

© renounce this privilege, and converſe only with 
„their dogs, their horſes, and other irrational ant» 
„mals. This renders them wilg and unfeeling z 

« and it is highly probable that they cannot be very 

6 merciful to the human ſpecies. And, beſides, can 

the chace be a proper r for a HEY 
„ mind? 
A Sovereign may undoubtedly be allowed this 

$ pleaſure, provided he indulges it with moderation, 
44 and for the purpoſe of relaxing his mind from the 
many ſerious and often diſagreeable exertions he 

« is neceſſarily engaged in. It would be unjuſt to + 
deny a Prince every ſpecies of recreation. Butt 
„can a Monarch enjoy a greater pleaſure than that „ 

„ ariſing from a wiſe and benevolent government, 
from the proſperity of his dominions, and from 
the encouragement and protection of every uſeful | 
art and ſcience? A Monarch, who finds higher © 
e pleaſures neceſſary -to his epics is . o 
ke pe pitjedl. ⸗- tv: erent 1 
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which we find among uncultivated nations, 
would take place. Here all further im- 
provements would ſtop beyond this no 
advance would be made. For how ſhould 
more be diſcovered, when nothing more 
was wanted? The hiſtory of ſavages is 
_unyaried and monotonous. Such as they 
are now, ſuch they were a thouſand years 
ago, and ſuch they will be a thouſand 
"years hence. Civilized man is in a perpe- 
"tual ſtate of fluctuation and progreſs : 
_  Javages remain always the ſame. 
Such is the picture that reaſon. would 
exhibit of the unaſſiſted progreſs of Man. 
And T doubt, if even this could have been 
attained without the aid of a higher being. 
For how ſhould the firſt men, when as yet 
they were few and helpleſs, have ſecured 
themſelves againſt the rage of the ele- 
ments, againſt cold and famine, and againſt 
the depredations of wild beaſts, the firſt 
poſſeſſors of the earth? Theſe ancient te- 
nants of the globe would have torn to 
pieces the neu- comers, before they had 
learned the arts of defence. So that it 
| | «7 


( aw 3 
appears, man neither could have improved, 
nor even exiſted, without the __ of his 
Creator. 
Our great Poet indeed, though, in . 
| -ſpecimen | lately exhibited, he for a mo- 
ment indulged his fancy, yet quickly re- 
turns to cool and ſober reaſon; for he in- 
troduces the Almighty teaching Adam, and 
' reaſoning with him, and ſhewing him how 
to think, and what to believe of himſelf, 
and of nature around him. So that Milton, 
in reality, makes the firſt man Oe 
(divinely inſtructed) as much as I have 
done. 
To what degree, 2 f in what manner, | 
this divine inſtruction was communicated 
to man, it is impoſſible for us to determine. 
Mr. Engel of Berne, in an ingenious eſſay 
on the queſtion, at what time, and in what 
manner was America peopled, adopts an 
idea, that the primæval earth was inhabited 
by ſuperior beings or angels; and*M:fde _ 
Luc, eſpouſing the ſame theory, repreſents 
theſe angels as the firſt inſtructors of men. 
1 have ſtudied e ſays the inge- 
nious 


nious naturaliſt “, what philoſophers have 
written relative to the origin of language 
and the primitive notions of men ; but, as 
often as they bave attempted to deduce 
them from nature, I have found the ſame 
- inconſiſtencies in their arguments, as in the 
ſpeculations of atheiſts on the origin of 
motion. When I ſee a claſs of things ſuc- 
ceeding one another, when the ſucceſſion is 
. imply a prejervation of the kind, my mind 
cannot be ſatisfied without ſuppofing, that 
this claſs had its origin from ſomething 
different from itſelf, A plant fprings from 
a plant, which ſprung from another plant; 
an animal from a couple of animals, who 
themſelves ſprung from a prior couple: 
. thence reaſon concludes, that there was a 
Frft plant—a fir pair of animals—which 
gave origin to theſe ſucceſſions, which only 
- preſerve the kind; and that this origin 
| © proceeded from ſomething higher than the 
- univerſe, ſince nothing is ſeen in that uni- 
rverſe which gives a clear idea of origination, 


, 


| | : 
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In like manner, when I ſee an inftru@ted 
man, I find that he deſcended from in- 


ſtructed men, who had themſelves been 


inſtructed; and I conclude from analogy, | 


that there was a firſt man who was in- 


ſtructed by a being higher than man. Man | 
therefore received his + firſt language, and 
his firſt notions analogous to that language; 


and this being admitted, the ſtate of man 


becomes intelligible to me, Juſt as the 


ſtate of the phyſical world becomes clear, 
when it is once admitted, that the ſource 


of its motions aroſe from ſomething dif- 
ferent from itſelf. This original commu- 


nication of knowledge M. de Luc calls, the 
PRIMITIVE EpvcaTtion OH Man, _ © Y 
Who then were the firſt teachers of 


Man? In the early ages of the world, 


ſays our author 5, we ſee a claſs of beings 
appear on the earth, who were the inter- 


preters, by whom the Deity revealed him 
ſelf to men, I mean the angels, a claſs of 


beings; about whom many difficulties have 


. Hiſt, de la Terre, P. XI, Rem, fur la Revelat, 
EP e 


3 
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hen, ſtarted, but - whoſe exiſtence. has, ho- 
thing in it . to reaſon d Noll 
bility. 
That ls beings exiſted. before. men; is, 
evident from the relation of Moſes; and; 
that the earth pre-exiſted alſo, we collect 
from various facts of natural hiflory, L 
am therefore inclined to believe, ſays he, 
chat they inhabited the earth before men: 
that they lived there in a preparation. for 
another ſtate, into, which they have all now, 
retixed, and left the earth as a habitation 
to the human race. Theſe angelic beings, 
therefore, were the firſt inſtructors of man: 
we ſee them appear in every thing that 
concerns his origin—they are the meſſen · 
gers of the Great Creator to him. 
Such is the ingenicus theory of M. de 
Luc. I ſhall make two obſervations on it. 
In. the firſt place, it has a wonderful affinity 
to all the ancient traditions of nations, 
which uniformly hold forth an intercourſe 
between ſuperior beings and men, as hav- 
ing once exiſted, but which afterwards 
almoſt entirely, if not altogether, ceaſed. 
. All 


/ 


OE) 
All theſe relations ſpeak of a time when 
men were better, and when the Gods (ſo 
they called ſuperior beings) dwelt witht 
them *. To theſe ſuperior beings too they 


aſcribe the origin of knowledge; and the 


civilization of mankind; Secondly, with- 


out admitting ſomething of this kind, I be- 


lieve it will not be eaſy, to give any rati- 
onal account of the innumerable relations, 


_ reſpecting ſupernatural beings, apparitions, | 
fairies, &c. which have prevailed more or 


leſs in every age and nation of men. I 
will readily grant, that nine tenths, or a 
much larger proportion of theſe ſtories, are 
fabulous; but I confeſs myſelf unable to 
account how they originated at all, muck 
leſs how they became univerſally believed, 
if there never was any thing of the kind 
true. It is poſſible to conceive the whole 
gold coin in this kingdom to be adulterated 
and forged, but I would aſk any one, whe- 
ther there ever could have been a falſe 
guinea, if there had not ſometime be a 


* See the clans I kara given of the remains 
of ancient traditions, p. 240. | 


real! 


\ 
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real one? All falſehood pre-ſuppoſes ſome 
truth, which it feigns and imitates, and 
takes for its model and exemplar. 

But whatever may be- decided on this, 
or in whatever manner we ſuppoſe divine 
inſtruction to have been communicated to 
man, it no way affects our main argument. 
However he was taught, the grand aſſer- 
tion remains unſhaken, Max was not his 
oten teacher. 

Ho far, indeed, mankind ACP have 
gone in diſcovering truth, had they been 
always left to themſelves, it is difficult to 
determine. Lord Monboddo obſerves, I 
think, with ſingular judgement, that man, 
unaided by ſome foreign power, would 
have 'remained .in his natural or animal 
ſtate, longer than we can conceive, who live 
in civilized countries, and are accuſtomed 
to ſee men only in an artificial ſtate. 
Rouſſeau very properly ridicules thoſe who, 
becauſe they have been verſant with men 
in cities. and civilized life, imagine, that 
they are thoroughly acquainted with human 


nature. We are, indeed, ſo changed from 


our 
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dur otiginal ſtate, that it is almoſt im- 


poſſible for us to conjecture what it was, or 


what it was not, capable of. The matter 
of fact is equally difficult to aſcertain; for 


traditional knowledge hath been ſo widely 
diffuſed from the earlieſt times, that the 
traces of it may be found in all parts of 
the world; and it is very hazardous to 
affirm, almoſt of any truth, that men diſ- 
covered it by their own powers, and with 
out receiving any hint of it from tradition. 
Give to the human mind the elements o 
knowledge, and it will make great progteſs 
in enlarging them, by combining, ſeparat- 


ing, and otherwiſe diverſify ing ideas. But 


native and original truth, as Mr. Locke ob- 
ſerves, is not ſo eaſily dug out of the mine. 


| To diſcover the firſt principles of things, 
to find out what was not wanted, (for ſa- 
vages do not ſpeculate), to diſeover what 


was not ſought after, becauſe its exiſtence 
was unknown: this is the difficulty. . 
If, inſtead. of judging of the opinions 


of the ancient - philoſophers from. a fe- 


f. ſplendid paſſages, ſeleQed from their writ- 
ings, we ſhall conſult the original works 
U_. which 
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which remain to us, or the writings of 
ſuch as have given complete ſyſtems of their 
doctrines; Szanley's Hiftory of Philoſophy, 
Bruckeri Hiſtoria Critica, M. Tiedemann's 
Vitæ et Placita vetuſtiſſimoram Gracie Phi- 
Tofopborum,. M. Meiners's Hiſtoria Dotirinæ 


de vero Des *, and Geſchichte des Urſprungs, 


Portgans und Verfalls der Wiſſenſchaften in 
Griechenland und Rom. &e. we ſhall dif- 


cover, that among ſo many as have ren- 
dered their names illuſtrious, by the pro- 


feſfion of philoſophy, the number of thoſe 


who held any kind of rational ſyſtem, may 


be reduced to two or three. And even 


with them we ſhall find many errors and 


imperfections, much childiſhneſs, and much 
abſurdity. The fallacious reaſonings and 


deplorable miſtakes of ſuch men, may ſerve 


to convince us, that, even in the moſt fa- 
vourable circumſtances, unnumbered ages 
would have paſſed away, before men, by 
the-exerciſe of their own. unaſſiſted powers, 
would have attained to juſt notions of the 


Divine Being, or of the nature and ex- 


Pectations of man. 


Vid. Note II. at the end of this * 
Note 


— 
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Note I. referred to in p. 257. 05 

7 tenderneſs for human charaQter, romantic no- 

tions of an original dignity inherent in human na- 
ture, independent of its cultivation by Divine In- 
_ firaftion, by. Philoſophy, and the Aris of life, and the 
univerſal miſtake, that man in bis natural ſtate might 
be. judged of and known, from the artificial beings 
of civilized ſociety, were the cauſes which led Philo- 
ſophers to diſcredit the ancient relations of the mi- 
ſerable ſtate of ſavage man, to diſpute the exiſtence 
of Anthropophagi, or caters of human fleſh, though 
confirmed by the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies ; and either 
to deny, or explain away, the dreadful practice of 
human facrifices, and ſuch other enormities, as 
ſeemed to diſgrace the dignity of man, 

But ſince we have enlarged our acquaintance with 
thoſe nations, which ſtill remain in that flate in 
which the ancients ſaw the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, ſpeculative men have found it 

neceſſary to reduce very conſiderably their high 
Ideas of the innate dignity and ſuperiority of human 
Sature. They would indeed have been leſs averſe 
to admitting the exiſtence of Anthropophagi, if they 
had inveſtigated the origin of this practice; for then | 
they would have found it highly probable, that it 
was not at firſt. a matter of choice, but a practice . 
| which aroſe from the cruel neceſſities of ſavage life. 

The chace, as M. de Paanw obſerves “, furniſhed 


* Recherches Philo ſur les Americaids, vol. I. p. 22r- 
„ only 
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only a precarious ſubſiſtence, familiarized the human 
| heart to carnage, and fomented eternal quarrels. 
Savages are ignorant of the art of multiplying grain 
for food ; and in the early ages they had not re- 
"duced any kind of quadrupeds or birds to domeſlic 
ſervitude. Of conſequence they muſt often have 
been put to the greatelt ſtraits for want of food. 
It is, I think, a ſtrong practical argument in fayour 
of civilized life, that favages, and all half-civilized. 
nations, that is, nations who cultivate the ground, but 
have no fareign commerce (to ſupply the failure of their 
' own crop) are conſtantly expoſed to famine, and | 
often ſuffer dreadfully from its ravages. How con- 
ſantly ſavages have in their minds the fear of want, 
and the neceſſity of looking out for proviſions, we have a 
curious proof in an anecdote that occurs in Cooke's 
Voyages. At the iſland of O- hy- hee, Capt. King 
was very curious to know, what the natives imagined 
was the motive that had induced the Engliſh to quit 
their own country, and viſit that iſland. The reſult 
ok his enquiry was, that they thought they had 
come from ſome diſtant country, where proviſions 
were ſcarce, merely to fill their bellies there. 
But though the practice of eating human fleſh 
probably aroſe from neceſſity, it continued amongſt 
uncultivated men long after that neceſſity had ceaſed, 
and was introduced into countries where the fame 
neceſity never had exiſted. The Abbe Renaudot 
_ " publiſhed an ancient account of China, written by 
Arabians, in eb it is , that there were 
v2 | | Anthro- 
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Anthropophagi in that country, 4s lte as the af 
century; and the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, - 

in whoſe authority Lam inclined to place great con- 
fidence, affirms, that it is cuſtomary with the people 

of che provinces of een e to-cat thele® 
3 Fas 2 7 : 

The continuance of this  praiice after 1 

; ſity of it had ceaſed, is chiefly to be aſcribed to the 
ſtupidity of ſavages, who go blindly on in the tract 
of their anceſtors, never reaſoning on their conduct, 
or changing any thing that has been once eſtabliſhed. 
Cuſtom, not reaſon, is the law of their manners. 

It is to be noticed alſo, that amongſt ſome of the 

more ferocious nations, it became one of the modes* 
of expreſſing revenge againſt an enemy, to tear him in 
Pieces, and devour his fleſh, - While others again, 
imperfectly civilized, and of conſequence beginning 
to reaſon, but very irregulariy, as children totter in 

heir firſt attempts to walk, reverſed this plan, and _ 
eat the bodies of their relations and friends, as 4 
way of expreſſing Motion, ſince they thus lodged them 
as near their heart as poſſible ; and indeed, in conſe - 

quence of the proceſſes of digeſtion and nutrition, 

rendered them a part of themſelves. // It was on this 
Principle that Ra eee W e their | 
own parents 1 | 

It is likely that thoſe "dds 0 
tomed to eat human fleſh, would become fonder of it 


* Vit, Reis oggtl by the ce of Panne 
of Cxſarea, p. 177. ; 
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than of that ef any other animal, becauſe it is mugh | 
higher fed. The opinion of Europeans, that it is 
- diſguſting, unqueſtionably ariſes either from that ſen- 
timent of horror, which they cannot ſeparate from 
the action of taſting it, or elſe from a peculiarity 
in the flavour, which requires ſome time to be 
aceuſtomed to. M. de Paauw “ ſays, the Iroquois 
thought no part of the body ſo fine and tender ag 
this neek, and all that ſurrounded the nape of it; 
nile the Caribbs preferred the calf of the leg, and 
the fleſhy part of the thigh. He adds, that they | 
never ate women or young girls, . whoſe fleſh per- 
„ haps appeared to them leſs ſavoury, or more diſ- 
„ guſting, if any thing could be diſguſting to ſuch, - 
„ eaters.” This muſt have been ſome local pecu- 
liafity ; for Jerome + declares, that he himſelf had 
ſeen barbarous Scotch or Iriſh, in Gaul, eat . 
part of the hips and breaſts of women. 

Wich reſpect to human /acrifices, they furniſh one 4 | 
the moſt melanchaly ſpecimens of the reaſoning (for, 
ſtrange to tell, the practice was founded on reaſoning) 
of uneolightened men that can poſſibly be produced. 
That men ſhould ever have imagined they could 
| pleaſe the Deity. by deſtroying his creatures, is an 
idea ſo abſurd to vs, who live amidſt the lights of 
Philoſophy and Revelation, that we can ſcarce con- 
ecive how it ſhould enter into a human mind. Yet 
this horrid practice has prevailed in. all the rude ages 
of ſociety, apd ſubſiſts in many countries to this day, 


Rech. Phil. fur les Americ. vol. I. p. 226. 
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«There is no nation,” ſays M. de Paauy, „ men- 
* tioned in hiſtory, whom we cannot reproach with. 
having, more than once, made the blood of its 
4s citizens ſtream forth, in holy and pious ceremo- 
„ nies,.'to appeaſe the Divinity when he appeared 
angry, or to move him when he appeared indolent. 
« This monſtrous fanaticiſm, elated by its ſucceſs, 
would, in the courſe of ages, have depopulated 
or laid waſte the earth, if the eftabliſhment and 
4 progreſs of Chriſtianity had not put a ſtop to it *. 
The accounts given us by Acoſta, Gomara, and 
other Spaniſh writers, of the amazing waſte of the 
human ſpecies in South America, almoſt exceed the 


power of belief. The annual ſacrifices of the Men- 
icaus required many thouſands of victims; and the 
numbers ſlain at the dedication of the great temple 
of ViIrziLirurzi, in 4486, are ſo prodigious, that 1 


forbear to mention them, leſt I ſhould bring diſcredit 
on thoſe parts of the relation, which are unqueſtion- 


ably true. The ſculls of the victims were either 


hung on ſtrings, from tree. to tree, round the tem- 
Ples, or built up to form towers, and cemented with 
me. In Peru two hundred children were offered 
at one ſacrifice, for the health of the Ynca. During 


the war with the Spaniards, the number of victims 


being neceſſarily igcreaſed, as defeat and danger were 
augmented, many of the tribes, wearied out with 


ſlaughter, ſent meſſages to Cortez, beſeeching him 


Rech. Phil. ſur les Americ, vol. I. p. 231. 
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to teach them his law; and the Tlaſealans, who uſed 
40 be hunted down for the bloody purpoſe of ſacri- 
nice, at laſt joined the Spaniſh General, with about 
_ 200,000 men; and, fired by the moſt inveterate 
hatred, founded on this extraordinary ſpecies of 
perſeeution, enabled him to make one great facri- 
dice of the Mexican nation v. 4 
_ © Their' mode of performing theſe dreadful offer, 
Jogs was as follows, Six prieſts laid the victim on 
an altar, which was very narrow at top, and. while 
five of them bent his body acroſs it, and kept him 
don, the ſixth cut open his boſom with a ſharp 
Aint, and, taking out his heart, held it up reeking 
to the Sun, the great object of their worſhip. Mean 
-while the others: tumbled the carcaſe down a flight 
of ſteps near the altar, and immediately proceeded 
a to the next victim. 
We learn from Heliederus T, that the Ethiopians 
Acriſiced boys to the Sun, and Girls to the Moon. 
The learned Meiners 1 remarks, that the more 
ancient Greeks imagined their Gods to be envious of 
human felicity; fo that whenever any great ſucceſs 
attended them, they were terribly afraid that the 
Gods would be offended at it, and bring ſome cala - 
mity upon them. It is true, indeed, that great good 
fortune, as it is apt to elate the mind too much, has 
a r tA render men thoughtleſs, ard 0 lead 
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them into a ſnare, Hence we may by wii BY, | 


Young, that proſperity i is portentous; but this, which 


ariſes from the nature of things, their ſuperſtition 
aſcribed to the interference of the Deity. And they 
not only believed the Gods to be envious, but alſo 
repreſented them as extremely iraſcible and*cruel.” 
Wherefore, when any ſudden' danger or calamity 
occurred, or the iſſue of a great battle was dreaded, 
they ſacrificed human victims, as the only offering 
which could ſatisfy ſuch implacable Deities: Of 
many examples which might be given, he ſelects a 
few. Plutarch, in his Life of Themiſtocles *, re- 
lates, that this General, a little before the Aeg 
battle of Salamis, was conſtrained, much againſt his 
inclination, by the order of the prieſts, to ſpill the 
blood of three young Perſians, of the higheft rank, 
at the altar of their cruel Gods. For the ſame rea- 
ſon, the Grecian army, at the battle of Platza, with 
incredible patience, ſuſtained the diſcharge of the 
darts of the Perſians, until one of the moſt beautiful 
of the Greeks was ſacrificed as a victim for the whole 
Grecian troops, s rig Tys inmate axodargurrc; F. 
Many of the Theban prieſts ſolicited Pelopidas, be- 
fore the battle of Leuctra, to ſacrifice a young vir- 
gin, after the example of Themiſtocles and Leonidas; 
and it is unqueſtionable, that he would have fol- 
lowed their advice, if a white mare had not by 
chance been found, who was ſtrangled in place of 
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the other. The fame writer mentions, that a little, 
before, the Beeotian princes had got to ſuch a pitch 
of madoefſs, with reſpect to this inhumanity, that 
they deſtroyed all the preparations for a ſolemn ſa- 
crifice, inſtituted by Ageſilaus, becauſe the Lacede- 
monian King meant 40 offer up a doe, inſtead of a 
virgin, according to the ancient practice. Laſtly, 
the Athenians and Maſſilians had a cuſtom of ſacri- 
&cing 2 man ęvery year, after loading him with 
dreadful curſes, that the wrath of the Gods might 
fall upon his head, and he turned away faves the 
reſt of the citizens, 

Human facrifices were not totally diſcontinued 
| Ppt even in the reign of Trajan; for, 
at that time, three veſtal yirgms having been puniſhed 
for unchaſtity, the pontiffs conſulted the books of 
the Sybils, to ſee if a ſufficient atonement had been 
made to the Deity; and finding that thg offended 
Goddeſs was ſtill incenſed, they ordered two men 
and two women, Greeks and Gauls, to be buried 
alive, which was accordingly put in execution, 
The Druids entertained ſome ſublime ideas rela- 
tive to the Deity and the human foul, _ Yet they 
could not ave them from this deteſtable practice, 
[They uſed to ſet up a wicker man, a great gigantic 
&gnre, to which upwards of a huadred victims were 
- ted with wicker, and which was then ſet on fire as 
an offering to the Gods, When there was a defici- 
ency of malefactors, or priſoners of war, the innocent 
and . were ſeized on for this horrid oblation. 
It 
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human ſacrifices continued among the Northern na- 


tions. Mr. Thorkelin, whoſe acquaintance with 


Northern literature hath opened to him many rich 
and original ſources of information, has mentioned 
ſome particulars in his Ey on the Slave Trade s, 
which deſerve to be noticed here.” Ditmarug- of 
Merſeburgh, ſays he, charges the Danes with having 
put to death, in their great ſacrifices, no fewer than 
ninety-nine ſlaves at once 1. St. Bonifacius ſays, 
that the newly converted Germans ſold their ſlaves 
to their infidel neighbours, to be ſacrificed; until the 
practice was ſtopped by Gregory II. who made it a 
capital offence. Carloman found it neceflary, ſo late 
as the year 743, to make a law, that a man who fold 
his ſlave to an inftdel ſhould be held infamous, and 
excommunicated in the ſame way as a murderers = 
This horrid cuſtom proved fatal to perſons of the 
moſt exquiſite beauty and exalted character; ſuch 
being deemed the moſt acceptable offerings to the 
Gods. Adam of Bremen, in his work De un Dane, 
mentions, that the inhabitants of the iſland of Eaſt- 
land ſacrificed living men, whom they bought of the 
merchants, ** diligenter omnino probatos, ne ma- 


* 8yo. London, 1788. Printed by G. Nicol, a very curiqus | 

+ Ditmarus Merſeburgenſis in Leibnitii Scriptores Rerum 
Brunſvigicarum. Tom. I. p. 327. Conf. Step. Joh. Stephani 
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every where, leſt they ſhould have any ſpot on their 


bodies, which might occaſion their being rejected by 


the Gods. In Sweden, on urgent ocafions, and par- 


ticularly in the time of ſcarcity and famine, they 


Gacrificed Kings and Princes. Nay, adds our Au- 
r 
. five Kings in one day. 

Capt. Cooke found that human factifices were 
"very frequent amoagſt the iſlanders of the South 


Seas. When I deſcribed the Natche at Tonga- 


* taboo,” fays he, I mentioned that on the ap- 
„ proaching ſequel of that feſtival, we had been 
* told that ten men were to be ſacrificed. This may 


« give us an idea of the extent of this religious 


tc maſſacre in that iſland, And though we ſhould 


« ſuppoſe, that never more than one perſon is ſacri- 


4 ficed on any fingle occaſion at Otaheite, it is more 
1 than probable, that theſe occaſions happen ſo 

frequently, as to make a ſhocking waſte of the 
e human race; for I counted no leſs than 49 fculls 
._« of former victims, lying before the Morai, where 
r e ſaw one more added to the number. And as 
e none of thoſe ſkulls have as yet ſuffered any con- 


« fiderable change from the weather, it may hence 
te be inferred, that no great length of time has 
« elapſed, fince at leaſt this conſiderable number of 


* unhappy wretches had * offered upon this altar 


0 of blood!” 


one 


IVE Cooke has Lend us$ with an account of 


62 5 
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| 3 Tewhs, one e 


. fent a meſſage to King Otos, to inform him, that he 


thought it neceſſary to kill a man, | as a ſacrifice to 


the EaTooa, or Deity, to procure his aid againſt the 


natives of Eimeo, and required his preſence at the 
ceremony. Capt. Cooke accompanied him, and de- 
ſeribes a . of ſuperſtitions and diſguſting rites, 
which were performed by the prieſts on the occaſion. 
While they were engaged in this horrid buſineſs, a 
kingfiſher making a noiſe in the trees, Otos ſaĩd to 


Capt. Cooke, That is the EATOOA!“ He conſi- 


dered it as a divine fignal of approbation A eu- 


rious ſpecimen of the power of ſuperſtition, to con- 
vert every thing into its own colour, and to change 


the moſt common appearances of nature into . 
rious and wonderful prodigies. 

A collection of fads, ſuch as we have now.exhi- 
bited, relative to man, however it may ſurprize- or 
_ amuſe. the reader for the preſent, is of little value, 


if it be not accompanied with remarks, in which 
Meets are traced to their caſes in the human mind, 


and with reflections, in which the miſtakes of paſt 

ages are exhibited, to prevent ſimilar errors at the 

preſent e., A m fuck we ſhall endeavour”: en 
make. 


Whether Sacrifices were of divine origin or not, 


we ſhall not juſt now enquire. But, however they 
originated, 1 think it is Bot difficult to account for 


their vaſt prevalence in the early ages of the world. 
 Sacrifices are of two kinds: 1. Expreflions of grati- 
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tade for benefits received, or, chantſpivings ; and, 4. 
Atonements for offences committed, that is, peace or 
-ein. With reſpect to the firſt, it was very 
natural for men to ſignify their gratitude to the Gods, 
who gave them all things, by offering them back 
ſome part of their gifts. This conduct of man in 
the infancy of the world, exactly reſembled the he- 
-haviour of children at this day. For we ſee children, 
when they are pleaſed, preſent their nurſe or mother 
with a part of the ſweetmeats they have received 
from her; imagining, that old people will partake 
wich pleaſure in their enjoyments. Such nearly were 

the rude ideas of early ages relative to celeſtial 
beings. It was imagined that the Gods ate and 
drank in their own way. Nectar and ambroſia muſt 
not be confined to the Deities of Greece. Even at 
this day the vulgar in AP think of God ou 6s 
a mighty man. 

But the moſt frequent kind of ſacrifices were feacg- 
offerings Frail man is conſcious of many deviations 
from rectitude, and the ſenſe of guilt always pro- 
duces fear. Indeed, to unenlightened men, the 
Deity hath ever been an object of terror, rather than 
of love. And wherever he is imperfedtly known, his 
vaſt power muſt make him regarded in this ſuſpi- 
cious and awful light. We are accuſtomed to con- 
fider the Deity as the benevolent Parent of the Uni- 
verſe, who created us for no other purpoſe but to 
make us happy, and who, though he is the high and 

__ on that inhabiteth eternity, condeſcendeth to 


- regard 
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regard and to care for the meaneſt iaſec he fas 
made. But theſe refned"ideas never occutred to un- 
enlightened men. To them the Deity always ap- 
peared as the fern Sovereign of the Univerſe ; in whole 
eyes human beings were no more than catterpillars ; 
and who, if they even involuntary ſhould chance 
to interfere with his plans, was ready to puniſh their 
unhappy temerity by cruſhing them under his feet. 


They believed that God might rerally be avgry wick 


kis creatures; not reflecting that all anger imphes u- 
mult, and that the Divine Mind is an eternal fountain 


© of undiſturbed troyuility. They thought that e 


Deity might really be 4i/pleaſed at events that happened; 
not reflecting that diſpleaſure implies weatneſs, difap- 
goiugment and vexation; none of which can be aſcribed 
to the Almighty. And farther, that if the Deity 
had been diſplcafd at any event that happened, he 
muſt alſo have. been diſpleaſed at the prop of its 
happening; and as he foreſees all that will happen 
from eternity, his mind muſt from eternity have 
been filled with 4/plraſure, that is, with wexatiiong 
diſaufl, and diſcontent, which is abſolutely abſurd 
and impoſſible ; for he muſt needs be ſuppoſed to 
be entirely free from ſuch feelings, and through all 
age; to have been completely and invariably happy. 

Unenlightened men adored God becauſe they be- 


| Hieved he knew all things, and of courſe that their | 


neglect could not be hid from him: they ſubmitred 
to him becauſe he could do all things, and therefore 
vo one Was 5 oppoſe him, Theſe are the great 


3 pillars 
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pilfars of their religious ſyſlem. If they had be- 
lieved Satan to be as knowing and as poaverful, they | 
would have worſhipped him too. In fact, many of 
them did ſo. The worſhip of the Devil ſtands upon 
record in the catalogue of the e of the 


human mind. 

It would be eaſy to ſupport theſe opinions Tha the 
teſlimony of numerous facts. The repreſentations 
made of the Deity by various people, furniſh a 
ſtrong proof of the juſtice of them. What did the 
Indians endeayour to paint in their images of the 


.. Deity ? Not his goodneſs, his juſtice, his truth; but 
his amazing steige and awful poruer. The firſt was 
repreſented by hundreds of ever-wakeful eyes; the 


laſt by thouſands of out- ſtretched arms and hands, 


often filled with ſwords and daggers, bows and ar- 


rows, and every other inſtrument of deſtruo- 
tion, The Gods of Otaheite are all terrible monflers, 


with ſaucer eyes, open mouths, and rows of horrid 


tuſks, ready to gnaſh in pieces the unhappy offenders. 
The worſhip of many ancient nations conſiſted in 
ſuffering and mortification, in cutting the fleſh with 
knives, and ſcorching the limbs with fire !—dreadfu! 


indications of the ſavage nature they aſcribed to the 
object of their devotion. 


Even ſo great a man as Tacitus, untaught by the 


light of Chriſtianity, has ſomewhere thrown out an 


opinion, that the Gods never interfere in human 


affairs but to puniſo *. Thus, according to this 


d Non eſſo curz diis ſecuritatem noſtraw, eflo i 
ſyſtem, 


„„ Cay 
ben, the human race might.he conſidered ab 4 W 
of ants or vermin, exiſting in the grounds of a 


mighty being, who never Heeded their various buſy | 


motions, except when they happened to come in his 
way, or otherwiſe be troubleſome, when he trampled 

them under his feet, and cruſhed them without 
| mercy. Thus there is in the world no Providence; 
or goodneſs exerted to preſerve; but there is an 
| Antividence, or wrath watching an occaſion to de- 
| troy. And this was all that this profound politician 
could make of the matter. n of theology 
merely human / 


| We may obſerve, that, in the Old Teſlament, res : 


ligion is almoſt continually deſcribed, by the appel- 


lation of the Fxaz or Gop; This was the only 


view of it, which was adapted to ſtrike the minds of 
rude men in early ages of ſociety, and is the pre- 
vailing idea with the vulgar to this day. It was 
reſerved for Chriſtianity to exhibit religion in the 
amiable view of affection for the Father of Nature 


it was the peculiar glory of the favourite diſciple of 


* Jeſus, to declare to mankind, that Gop is Love! _ 
| Now as the religion of men in early ages conſiſted 


thus chiefly of far, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that they 
would often be led to offer to the Deity the moſt - 
precious poſſeſſions they had, partly to acknon ledge 


their dependance on, and ſubmiſſion to, his will; 
and partly to conciliate his affection, or regain his 
favour. Hence the prevalence of peace or fin-offerings. 

If we believe, with M. Boulanger, that the fre- 
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cataſtrophes of + con which took place-at the be- 55 


ginning of the world, had ſtrongly impreſſed the 


minds of the firſt men with the awful idea, that the 
Gods were diſpleaſed with the human race, and 
ready to execute dreadful ven geance on them, we 
ſhall have another circumſtance to account for the 
great prevalence of ſin-offerings. The mournful 
remembrance of theſe paſt calamities, and the fear 
of others ſimilar to them, gave, according to this 


writer, a particular caſt to the genius of their reli- 


gion, and made it conſiſt chiefly in doleful ceremo- 
nies, pray ers, tears, and lamentations, faſting, mor- 
tification, and ſacrifice. 


Theſe preliminary obſervations lead us to the 5 


origin of human ſacrifices, Men accuſtomed to offer 
the fiel fruits of all that was produced to them to = 
the Deity, might, in rude ages, come at laſt to ex- 
tend the idea to their frf-bryn children. Thoſe ho 
returned a part of all their food to God, where they 
adopted the practice of cating human fleſh, would 
give a part of this alſo. Probably, however, the 
principle of gratitude might be too weak to conquer 
the reluctance of nature to theſe barbarities ; and L 
am inclined to think, that all human ſacrifices are to 
be conſidered as ſin-offerings, which it was hoped 
might appeaſe an offended Deity, when nothing that 
was leſs precious would have been ſufficient. If M. 
Boulangezr's notion be juſt, that men were generally 
perſuaded that the Gods were diſpleaſed with the 
2 human 


* 


| we ml as hey hoped Rs 
I voluntary ſacrifice of ſane - their guilty ſpecies, 
would be likely to appeaſe the divine wrath. And 
ve may add to theſe conſiderations another, which 
is founded on the prevalence of the worſhip of the 
Devil and evil beings. Men might ſuppoſe, that 


| theſe malignant beings would be gratified by theſe 


cruelties, and ſo leſs diſpoſed to bring evils on the 
reſt of mankind. ' I could adduce ſome facts to ſhew, 


that they did in fact ſometimes reaſon in this way. 
While we contemplate with mingled pity and 


horror theſe dreadful modes of worſhip, which pre- 
| vailed amongſt all the nations of the earth, the phi- 
loſopher may view with ſurprize, and the friend of 
Revelation with triumph, the fingular exception 


from univerſal depravity, which we find in the Jewiſh ' 


people. That people had no pretenſions to ſuperior 


learning, or genius, or humanity; on the contrary, 


they were rude, indocile, and barbarous; but in 
whatever regarded religious truth, and the character 
of the Deity, they far outſtripped their contempo- 
raries. Their theology was pure and ſublime. It 
bore upon it the ſtamp of heaven. While the prieſts 


of Heathen Deities were crying aloud, and cutting 


themſelves with knives and lances, to attract the 
attention of their God, the prophet Elijah advances 


with reverence and dignity to the altar of the Al- 


mighty, and addreſſes him as the Father of the Uni- 
verſe, and the God of his people. While all the 


legillators of ancient nations either enjoined or per- 
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people, inſtructed by the . interdicted them 
in the flrongeſt la He warned them to take 
heed not e the nations, 
amongſt whom they were going, nor to enquire aſter 
the manner in which they ſerved their Gods, 
„Thou ſhalt not do fo unto Jerxoyar thy God; 


for every abomination to Jehovah, which he hateth, 


* have they done yato their Gods ; for even their 
+ ſons and their daughters ISR the 
© fire to their Gods. 

As civilization advanced among any people, hu- 


manity and reaſon would follow in its train, and the 


practice of eating human fleſh, and ſacrificing human 
beings, would be aboliſhed. But as large bodies of 
men neyer change their habits quickly, nor all at 
once, we may expect to find ſome refinements an 
theſe practices, before they were totally laid aſide— 
ſome medium plan, that retained the appearance of 
the old cuſtom, without the barbarity of it. Amongſt 


_ inſtances of this kind that might be enumerated, we 
mall only notice the practice of the Peruvians, and 


of the Northern nations. The firft, inſtead of 

ting men to death, now. content themſelves with 
% drawing, from the frontal vein and from the 
te noſtrils of infants, a certain quantity of blood, 
6 which they pour upon meal, and form into cakes; 
$* which all the ſubjects of the empire are obliged 
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#4 to taſte (in order to-fanftify them, or atone for _ 
6 their offences), at a grand annual ſolemnity *. 

Amongſt the Danes, Swedes, and others, it had 
been common to ſacrifice vaſt numbers of ſlaves At 
ſoiemn feſtivals; and, in order to bring about the 
abolition of this practice, the Chriſtian miſſionaries 
uſed the happy expedient, of directing that the cere · 
mony of emancipating a ſlave (which all the converts 
were required to do), ſhould reſemble exactly the 
form of the Heathen ſacrifices, and thus engage, in 
the ſame way, the imagination both of the Chriſtians 
and Heathens 7. Thus, happily,” fays Mr. 
Thorkelin, did the ſlaves obtain chance of liberty; 
« thus they were often brought to the church, 


placed on the altar, and ſymbolically ne 
t the true God 1. 


And here I muſt cloſe this long note, which I 
have ſuffered to extend itſelf thus far, to give my 
readers, who may not be accuſtomed to ſuch ſpecus 
lations, ſome idea of the original lowneſs of hu» 
% man nature; and alſo to exhibit a ſmall ſpeci- 
men of a Hiſtory of Man, founded entirely on facts; 
a work very much wanted, and for which we have 
now a large ſtock of materials. I was once adven- 
turous enough to think of attempting this; but my 
leiſure was not adequate to it; and I found alſo, 
that it was a work requiring veteran abilities, and 


Rech. Phil. ſur les Amer. vol. I. p. 212. 
7 Acta Sanctorum, Julii, tom. I. p. 439. 
+ Effay on the Slave Trade, p. 13. F 
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totally unfit for a young writer. But I am con- 
vinced nothing could be more uſeful. It would 
niſh an experimental anſwer to the reveries of 
ers, relative to the excellence of the ſavage 
ſtate; and ſhew, in a very ſtriking manner, how 


| | much of our dignity and happineſs we owe to Civt- 
ration, to Philoſophy, and to Revelation. 


I am ſenſible, indeed, that, in oppoſition to the lift 
of ſavage errors and enormities, one might form a 


| | frightful catalogue of the crimes and miſeries of 
\. civilized men. But I am aware, at the ſame time, 


that the evils of civilized life are accidental and ex- 
tranous ; while thoſe of favage life are nece/ary and 
effential. The firſt ariſe from an ab»/e of the rule; 
the laſt from the rule itſelf, The difference is very 
material. There are defects in all civilized ſocieties ; 
but moſt of them might be remedied ; and even as 


| they are, we may affert, that Men in general have it 


in their own power to be wiſe, virtuous, and happy. 


If they will not ſet a proper value on theſe advan- 


tages, and obſtinately chuſe to be ignorant, vicious, 


05 miſerable, there is no oP for Ye 


Note II, n to in p · 36. 
I intended pere to have made ſome remarks on 


Profeſſor Meiners's Hiſtory of Opinions relative to 
ide true God; but finding them too extenſive for a 


note, I have made a * Eſſay of them. 
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